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ArT. I.—INDIA IN 1880. 


De who seriously consider what a peculiar and complicated 

subject is presented by the British dominion in India, will 
cease tofeel any very keen disappointment at the difficulty ex- 
perienced in making that subjeet-—or anything connected with it— 
iuteresting or attractive to the general reader. There are, no 
doubt, special topics which meet with due attention from special- 
ists. The naturalist and the sportsman agree in receiving with 
welcome a good book on birds or on big game; the philanthrope 
accepts accounts of sanitation, proselytising, and zenana missions, 
But the survey of India’s social phenomena, as a whole, and with- 
out distinction of time or place, does not seem to meet with will- 
ing students. And: yet, India has got to be governed—for her 
own advantage and for that of the dominant power if possible— 
the problems thus arising, demand general wisdom as well as the 
judgment and energy of individuals; and the solution of these 
problems will become feasible, not to say easy, in proportion to the 
et of the knowledge on which the exercise of these qualities 
is based. 

Nor is the study of Indian political biology, as an entirety, with- 
out interest for a purely scientific curiosity, and as a branch of 
comparative sociology. In the first place, because the Hindus 
form the only surviving specimen of which we have any complete 
knowledge of what may be called “the Palaeozoic races.” It 
may, indeed, be said that the Chinese Empire possesses one of 
those antique forms of civilisation: but the Chinese form a special 
and a quite distinct type ; moreover, we have not the same means 
of knowing the Chinese; Once existing alongside with the 
Empires of Ecbatan and Babylon, Hindu society has survived to 
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our day with only one disturbing influence. That influence of 
course is Islam, and it has to be taken into account. But, except 
for what may have been wrought by Islam, the tough, imperfect 
organisation has come down from Pre-Christian times without 
any special breach of continuity. From the element-worship of 
the Vedic Aryans and the modified mythology of the heroic age ; 
after Buddhism had penetrated it with a new spirit, and Puranic 
ER go had absorbed into its constitution many local ideas and 
dols; faintly touched by Eastern Christianity ; bowed under 
Tartar conquest ; overwhelmed by anarchy, and nowat last tending 
towards political unity under the Paw Britannica, Hinduism pre- 
serves to this day much of its ancient character. Here, and here 
only, we still find an ancient Aryan language scarcely removed by 
two stages from that archaic speech of which the tongues of mod- 
ern Europe are but remote descendants ; a code of civil law which 
preceded the jurisprudence of ancient Greece and of the Roman 
Empire ; « scheme of life which seems to be the type of all known 
communal! institutions. Most strange. of all to.our eyes, the 
Hindus still, after all the tides that have broken on their bulwarks, 
continue to present an almost impracticable obstacle to what we 
call ‘* Progress ;” preserving still the simplicity, the feebleness, the 
incoherence, and the dull sympathies, of a society in a state of 
prematurely arrested development. 

Hence the purely scientific importance of the study begins 
when we find it introducing us to a social system which—though 
mainly of Aryan origin—has been affected neither by Greek Art, 
by Roman Politics, nor by Medizval Religion. Thereare a mul- 
titude of alien races scattered over the wide Jand, Aboriginal, 
Dravidian, Semitic, Turanian; but all have been mixed and 
assimilated by the Proto-Aryan principle. Caught in a crust of 
conyention ; rejecting,—as much as possible—the influence of ex- 
ternal commerce, the Indian populations have failed, for the 
most part, in the apparently siniple task of conducting their own 
public affairs, And the system of caste, ever deepening as their 
state grew more forlorn, has necessarily strengthened the disorders 
by which they have been beset. One is reminded of the words 
employed by a greet publicist about a less ancient and Jess se- 
cluded race, ‘Treating of the effects of caste on Irish society 
in the time of the Plantagenets, Burke thus expresses himself ;— 

“This is much in the strain of the Eastern polity ; but this 
and many other of the Irish institutions, well enough calculated 
to preserve good arts and useful discipline, when these came to 
degenerate, were equally well calculated to prevent all improve- 
ment and to perpetuate corruption, by infusing an invincible 
tenaciousness of ancient custom.” | 
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That tenacity in evil, as in good, has certainly followed in India, 
Yet the arts and discipline have not been altogether preserved. 
Indeed, there has been a curious combination such as is a not 
uncommon mark of the hereditary bondsman. Alongside of 
the profound stagnation has been visible a superficial flexi- 
bility which makes a second distinguishing. source of interest 
in Indian social studies.” Brahmin, , Buddhist, Greek, Arab, 
Afghan, Mughal, Portuguese, French, English, all in turn 
have scratched the surface and planted transitory growths in 
Indian fields, _The Greek intrusion was short-livéd and left but 
little impression or record behind if. The Brahmanic develop- 
ment and Buddhist reaction caused more durable results till almost 
swallowed up in the Puranic synthesis. The effects of the Mos- 
lem conquest have been summarised by the present writer in 
these and other pages ; and those effects are still visible. Then 
came the European struggles of the last century, which have been 
agreeably popularised by the graphic pen of Colonel Malleson: 
the warriors of those days, with swords for pruning hooks, did 
good work in the social jungle, and cleared some space for their 
successors to work in yet more. 

Lastly, is to be considered the special subject of modern British 
dominion—rather wide than deep, so far—of which the ultimate 
result is still matter for conjecture, This much, at present, may 
at least be said: that, with defective sympathy and a too general 
empiticism, the British are ‘the most honest, brave, and able of 
the many sets of masters whom India has yet obeyed. For their 
future performances one is accustomed to look in three main 
directions ; intellectual and spiritual movement; political train- 
ing ;and economic operations upon congested populations with a 
low level of life. | 

As to the first, people generally expect great things to be done 
by the British in India, though there is not much agreement as 
to the means. Qn the one hand there is a natural feeling that 
some form of the religious creed that has so largely contributed 
to the improvement of European nations must bear the like 
fruit here. Many excellent persons accordingly, in various ways, 
endeavour, by means of support to the various denominations 
of missionaries, to propagate their respective religious views 
among the natives. Not much success has crowned these bene- 
volent efforts, nor does there seem any prospect of early increase 
to the amount. In the mean time there is undeniable need of 
civilising efforts in our English cities; so that the old objection 
remains, why divert to unpromising crusading méans that might 
be more reasonably used at Home? Then there is the secular 
view which hopes for moral and social progress from @ better and 
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more diffused secular knowledge. It would perhaps be hardly 
conceivable, were it not so clearly a fact, that any such unreason- 
able expectations should be entertained. The fallacy has been 
laid bare, with copious proofs and illustrations, in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Study of Sociology. Education of that sort may create a 
dangerous class of conceited and hungry malcontents. It probab- 
ly will have that effect, and who can foresee the catastrophe to 
which this product might bring the country? But secular edu- 
cation cannot possibly make men bear poverty better or do harder 
work in the fields, : 

The other topics hang together. India is a vast land, almost 
a continent ; and the regions of which it consists are, in many 
instances, occupied by swarms of frugal, home-keeping peasantry 
who pursue no calling but husbandry and know no secondary 
wants, These poor creatures depend, for the very moderate 
amount of prosperity which contents them, upon the principles 
by which they are ruled and the personal characters of their 
rulers. The natives of more advanced countries can hardly 
realise this. In a country of self-government such things have 
but little bearing on the happiness of mankind. A German or 
an Austrian will have nearly as mucli enjoyment and safety as a 
Frenchman, and his money will altogether go as far.. But with 
the helpless subjects of a despotism, almost everything depends 
on the doings of functionaries. An incompetent administration 
means petty tyranny and general anarchy; which may do more 
harm than a seven years war. A bad system of finance may load 
the members of such a community with burdens that will make 
them miserable to the third” and fourth generation. Especially 
is this the case when their habits or circumstances will not permit 
them to emigrate. Finally, the educated natives have been pro- 
mised a career and claim the fulfilment of the promise. 

Here, then, is a mass of difficulty. You have to give your 
administration abundance of wisdom; you have to entrust its 
carrying out to the most capable and trustworthy employés; and 
you feel that, to make you rule popular here and respected else- 
where, you must give plenty of scope to honest native ambition. 
It is evident that India is not an easy subject and cannot be dis- 

sed of by simple treatment. It also appears that, for the 
Hlember of Parliament, for the Journalist; even for those uncon- 
spicuous private persons who make up public opinion, it would 
be very desirable to have a truthful, and a somewhat encyclopedic 
compendium, such as could be referred to for facts and consulted for 
sound counsels, : | 

So far back as 1853 an attempt was made to meet this require- 
meut by Sir George (then plain Mr.) Campbell, His book was 
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called Modern India, but soon went out of date owing to the 
rapid series of startling events that followed shortly after its 
publication. Then came Colonel Chesney’s Indian Polity, a 
work which, without a single dissentient voice, was accepted as 
authoritative for the time at which it appeared. And now the 
versatile ex-Governor of Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, has come 
forward with a third work upon the same lines which seems to 
have been generally received with similar favour, 

Sir Richard has many advantages for bo eg such a book. 
He has held offices of high power and trust in India for the full 
length of a generation, during which he has had an opportunity 
of seeing every part of the country and of becoming acquainted 
with almost every branch of the administration. With the 
exception of handling troops in the field, there is scarcely a task 
that he has not undertaken. District Officer, Settlement Officer, 
Secretary to Government, Secretary to the Treasury, Member of 
the Legislature, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Nagpur, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Governor of 
Bombay, he has shown that he can work on a stool, ride a_horse, 
paint a glacier, plan a market-place, frame a Budget or lay out 
a line of railway. He assures us, in his preface, that his duties 
have taken him into “every part of the Indian empire from 
Thibet to Ceylon, from the Khyber pass to the frontier of Ava, 
from the valley of Assam to the city of Kandahar.” He has 
been employed “ under all the departments of the State:” he has 
“not only beheld, but made sketches of every scene which is de- 
scribed in these pages :” he has been “ concerned in, or cognizant 
of, almost all the affairs which are here discussed.” 

These advantages, however, are not free from an attendant and 
perhaps necessary drawbacks. The book takes an exclusively 
administrative view. Now, to do his work well, our administrator 
must deal with phenomena as if they were realities ; must 
think of the Present, rather than of the Past, or Future ; if he is 
concerned with an Empire, he must consider it as a whole : which 
are exactly the things most likely to mislead when they are done 
in a book. Less even than is usual in human affairs are things 
what they seem ; the Present is in a state of rapid flux, leaning 
on the Past and looking to the Future; the Empire is not really 
a whole, but a vast extent of country, containing almost as many 
nations as the Continent of Europe. An administrator's book 
is likely to be defective in taking account, neither of different 
communities having different needs and manners, nor of the 
various antecedent events which have made each of these com- 
munities, respectively;-snch as it is. | 
Moreover, great as are the autbor’s gifts, natural no less than 
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acquired ; and accurate as are most of his details ; the reader 
will be disappointed who looks to it for that general truthful- 
ness which comes of profundity. That is a quality which requires 
for its existence the union of historical sympathy with philosophic 
insight ; and such a combination is not to be expected from a man 
who has had to spend the whole of his manhood in sacrificing 
his originality to the dictates of his superiors and the exigencies 
of the passing hour. This is said, not to detract from the merits 
of the book, but to explain why they are not’ of quite another 
kind. Sir R. Temple may stem sometimes to misinterpret 
his facts and misapply his figures; but he states them in good 
faith and with perfect modesty and good temper. The book is 
very well put together ; it is not consciously apologetic in character 
or tone; but an Apologia it is, and it cannot profitably be fol- 
lowed as anything else. 

There are, indeed, large portions which can be spoken of only 
with cordial praise, Such are, first and especially, the general 
chapters, including those on the “claims of India to the con- 
tinuous attention of England ;” the discouragement of European 
colonisation in the interior, accompanied by a candid statement 
of the good that is done by the commercial settlers in sea-port 
towns, by the Planters, and by the Anglo-Indianm Press. The 
author is at his very best in his remarks on “ Objects of beauty 
in Nature” and “ Objects of beauty in Art.” ‘To be sure there 
are some mistakes in the treatment of this latter subject ; thus, 
the temple of Man Sinh at Brindabun and the Palaces of his 
family at Amber, are cited as samples of Hindu architecture, 
whereas they are steeped in Moslem influence so as to belong 
almost wholly to the Saracenic school (pp. 33-7). Of the Taj 
at Agra, it is said that “to the Muhamadan alone belongs 
the imperishable renown of having raised this peerless structure” 
(p. 42.) The opinions of experts differ as to the architectural 
merit of the Taj ; but all are aware that it was designed by 
a European, Brother Manrique—who was at Agra at the time 
—says plainly that the plans and estimates were supplied by 
a Venetian named Verroneo. Blunders however can ‘hardly be 
avoided when an author undertakes a work of such wide scope 
as that which Sir R. ‘'emple has here produced. And he gives a 
really useful, as it is a most readable, summary of what has been 
done in regard to canals, roads, railways, electric telegraphs, 

roducts and industries, trade, and sanitation. On famines, too, 
and the method of their relief he may be listened to with the 
respect due to an expert; provided, that is to say, that one con- 
cedes the principle that human life, however worthless, is to be 
prolonged at whatever cost. The chapters on pbysical science, 
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wild-sports, naval and military. affairs, and foreign relations, 
though these great subjects have been disposed of with unayoid; 
ably rapidity, are extremely well sketched ; if there is any 
absence of the critical faculty, it will hardly be regretted by those 
who run and read. The more attentive student will probably 
know where to go for further discussion of i AD A points, 
On Finance, too, the author’s experience makes him an excellent 
authority ; Finance being essentially an empirical art which 
takes cognisance of the Empire as a whole, and as it appears 
for the moment, is exactly the sort of subject which allows itself 
to be treated administratively. Sir Richard shows that in spite 
of bogus-budgets, Indian Finance is in an encouraging condition, 
The debt of the Empire, if not small, is neither excessive nor 
unmanageable ; new debt is not recklessly contracted, and the 
interest is being constantly reduced ; the loss on exchange has 
a disturbing effect, but it is not unlikely that this evil will soon 
be mitigated. In facts, if not in name, this chapter is a good 
reply to pessimists of the school of Mr. Hyndman. 

Why should not praise, then, be more general and strong ? 
The answer is that the reader oriticises because the author does 
not. ‘The position is ably stated, existing facts are set out with 
much care and skill, but there is no sufficient mention of the 
difficulties, there is no attempt-to reconcile objections or to 
solve doubts ; to speak after the manner of Hegel, the thesis 
is good, the antithesis is defective, there is no synthesis at all. 
The real problem for the British in most parts of India is, the 
great misery of the agricultural labourers and petty cottiers 
and copyholders who form the bulk of the population, And 
by reason of the arrested development of the social system 
the administrative machinery that is being introduced from a 
country in quite another condition often does that helpless pop- 
ulation more harm than good. By preventing civil war, 
famine and pestilential epidemics, you preserve a vast quantity 
of human weeds whom Nature is trying to dispose of : when you 
improve the value of property and of. tenures, you increase 
indebtedness by strengthening the security on which it is in- 
curred ; while, by giving speedy and efficient justice, you favour 
the further operations of capital at the expense of labour; 
by extending commerce and inland traffic, you often take. food 
from those who have not enough as itis, All the tonnage in 
Bombay, all the rise of prices and development of. resources, 
the schools, colleges and universities that look so well on Sir 
Richard’s pleasant pages, will not relieve the misfortunes of the 
millions who earn three pence a day and borrow at from twenty- 
four to thirty-six per cent. These are the cardinal Indian facts ; 
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and Sir Richard’s book will not be complete until he first of all 
takes prominent notice of them and then proceeds to suggest a true 
remedial method. In a few places he shows that he is not 
unaware of the poverty and nakedness of the land; as notably, 
where he shows the small yield of the now defunct income-tax. 
But he generally makes light of such indications, often ignores 
them altogether. And to ignore, or even make light of them, 
is not merely to disguise the truth but to misrepresent the whole 
matter. Take, for example, thé native hand-looms. Hand- 
loom weaving is not unsuited to a backward community; it 
affords domestic employment to families aud renders them, pro 
tanto, less of a burden to the land. Sir Richard feels this, 
being a man both intelligent and kind-hearted, Therefore he 
broadly says :— 

“ Many thoughtful men, reflecting on the extinction of some 
Native industries, the partial substitution of foreign for indi- 
genous manufactures,...the increased dependence of the pop- 
ulation upon the land, have herefrom derived anxious fore- 
bodings.” 

Surely such forebodings are but natural. Is it enough to 
meet them by the optimistic remark, in the next sentence 
that— | 

“The greatest of all industries after agriculture, namely, the 
industry which provides clothing for the mass of the people, 
is as yet almost intact, or but slightly affected, in spite of the 
importation of English piece-goods ?” (p. 104.) 

at is a statement which, could it be proved, would certainly 
do much to neutralise the forebodings suggested in the previous 
statement; but look at some of the objections. In the first 
Place, not a single figure is produced as a voucher for its support. 
n the second, it is contrary to reason to suppose that native looms 
can have as much work when piece-goods to the worth of sixteen 
millions of pounds sterling are annually imported into the 
market from abroad as they had when no such importation took 
place. Lastly, there is the fact that you can, in provinces very 
remote from the sea, buy six yards of English cloth for a rupee, 
which sum will only purchase you four yards of cloth woven 
in your own village. The native is the most parsimonious of 
men; and he will not give a rupee for four yards, when he 
can get cloth of the same width at the rate of six: the country 
cloth may be stronger and more lasting ; but, apart from present 
outlay, durability is not necessarily an object to him; nor 
does his wife want to wear the same petticoat all her life any 
more than a woman would wish to do so in Europe. At the 
last census, out of fifty-seven and a half millions of adult 
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males in British India, there were less than nine millions living 
by industrial occupations: we shall see the new census soon, 
and it will be matter of surprise should the ratio prove to have 
increased. 

The increase of the population generally is a matter which 
cannot be profitably discussed in the meantime. Not until the 
results of the new imperial census are made known, can it be 
said with positive certainty, whether or no, a general increase 
has taken place, In some passages the author appears to doubt 
whether it has: in others he is disposed to claim it as a result 
of successful government. Certainly, if a government aims at 
crowding, and crowds arise, that is success; so far as success 
consists in hitting the mark. But the question remains, 
whether the mark was a good and useful one. And a little 
reflection will show that this question is not always and 
absolutely to be answered in the affirmative, An increase that 
may be beneficial in a newly-cleared tract of country, or ina 
sea-port town where labour has been scarce and dear, will not 
be similarly advantageous in ® non-migratory population of 
agriculturists. There are, in many Indian regions, large rural 
communities where each acre has to feed a human being, to say 
nothing of the cattle. Including roads, rocks, and rivers, you 
cannot get more than 640 acres of area out of a square mile 
of country; and in the regions referred to, there are often 640 
persons to the square mile. The rates of population per square 
mile in Bengal, the North-West Provinces and Oudh are about 
six times that of Spain, and nearly three times that of Ireland. 
And the bulk of these enormous throngs—amounting in all 
to over one hundred millions—is directly supported by the 
land; being unconcerned, to a very great degree, in commerce 
or manufactures. Sir Richard says, and says truly, that 
there are large tracts of country in other parts of India where 
the surplus of this population might find land to till. This is 
true, and in the fact lies the chief hope of future salvation, But 
the sad fact at present is, that there is no one willing to go, ex- 
cepting under severe temporary pressure. We do not hear of 
emigration from Belgium to Bulgaria; and the time is at least as 
distant, when the people of Hindustan will migrate on a large 
scale to the Central Provinces, Custom, to them, is more than 
a path, it is a strong restriction. 

It was said above that the agriculturists paid as much as 36 per 
cent. for money borrowed. Sir Richard puts the average rate of inter- 
est at from 7 to 12 per cent. If that were true it would only furnish 
a fresh illustration of the fallacious nature of averages. Put it is 
not true, In the Presidency towns and among European bankers, 
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the rates mentioned by him may prevail ; but they do not affect 
the dealings of the people at large ; and the rates given here (24 to 
36 per cent.) are exceeded in some cases, even where good security 
is given, This is merely another instance of the terrible force of 
custom. A hundred years ago a money-lender had but little. 
security ; the recovery of his money was uncertain; his debt 
might be abruptly wiped out by fire or sword; and in such cir- 
cumstances a very high rate of interest formed his only compen- 
sation. The borrowers have not, yet learned that their security 
has become perfect, and that claims will be decreed and executed 
with certainty and speed; or, if they have dimly noticed this 
change, they have not learned to apply it to practice. The rates 
at which peasant proprietors borrow small sums from village 
bankers, are probably little lower than when the country was half 
jungle and the government an organised incompetence with inter- 
vals of spoliation. 

-In mental matters the author is a safer guide, He gives a-cor- 
rect and attractive account of the-sects into which the local creeds 
are divided, and of the fermentation of the native mind in general; 
tough it is mixed with a-certain amount of what -can only be 
considered a concio a? Buncomiam (Chap. VIL) The next 
Chapter deals with education ; aud, as before h:nied, shows a «is- 
position to expect results of a moral kind that.are not fairly to be 
anticipated. Men are not to be made moral by being made 
intellectual, nor will a ploughman drive:a straighter furrow be- 
cause he has studied Euclid. Chapter IX. is devoted to tle delicate 
topic of missionary enterprise, as to which also a word has been 
already said, -Here Sir Richard seems.much inclined to blow hot 
and: cold :— : 

“Some Englishmen in India, of long experience and much in- 
formation, -dispute the usefulness of ‘Christian missions, and de- 
precate the devotion of so many energies and resources to labours 
which will bear little-or no -fruit....It -is true also that some high 
functionaries have felt themselves unable:to believe -in :the -utility 
of missions; and their view ought to be taken into-consideration 
by those who desire to master all the bearings of the case. On 
the other hand nothing can be more explicit than the testimony 
repeatedly given in favour of missions by some of the very first 
among Angilo-Indian authorities; by such men asJohn Lawrence, 
James Thomason, Bartle Frere, Robert Montgomery, Donald 
Macleod, and William Muir.” 

All this is true enough ; the conflict, as stated, is still pending ; 
but there is something almost pathetic in the endeavour to decide 
such a question as this by a balance of “ high functionaries and 
authorities,” Of course British gentlemen in such positions are 
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guided principally by their respective prepossessions ; for the 
results hitherto achieved: by mission work are not on a seale large 
enough to allow of their value being tested by the statistical 
methods of the “ funetionary” as such. But those who judge 
the. Future by the Past have other means of forming an: opinion ; 
avd tothose means Sir Richard does not make the faintest 
allusion. Which is a pity. 

In many such respects, as it seems after all due credit has been 
given, the book suffers from-an attempt to avoid the only two 
eourses which would have made it really useful. A very good 
method would have’ been pursued if Sir Richard had given his 
great energy*and research to the preparation of a sort of Blue 
Book ; a méBe ‘collection of facts and figures without the expres- 
sion of any inferences or ‘conclusions. Another equally possible 
plan would have been to write a popular scientific treatise in the 
manner of Montesquieu. In the former case we should have a 
work of reference for the Senator or the Publicist: in the latter 
a guide for opinion among the public at large. But the present 
book, creditable as.it is, falls between these two stools. ith a 
keen vision for details, the author does not seem to take in the 
general contour. Even as he holds it fair and wise to tax the 
eapable and industrious for the maintenance and propagation 
of the idle and useless ;. as he writes of education as if it were 
capable, by iisclf, of producing moral amelioration, so, throughout, 
he seems bent on marshaliing everyvhing so-as to subserv® “he in- 
dolent conelusions of an unthinking majority, He treats, further, of 
industrial manufactures-and products (Chapter XVIL), but we look 
in vain fer information as to the notorious decay of these things, 
whereby alone the miserable multitudes could be diverted from ex- 
hausting the overlaboured soil ;while the remaining agriculturists, 
with their reduced numbers, might be in a position to make terms 
with their employers that would leave more than a bare minimum 
of subsistence. He writes, again, of agriculture ; but he does not 
tell us plainly whether it is conducted on right. or on wrong 
principles : stil less does he hint at the remedy if the latter be the 
ease and its principles be wrong. In setting forth the good done by 
eanals, he passes entirely over the evil that they have done: though 
the guess has been hazarded, in-these pages,* that, if the population 
between Rurki and Cawnpore could be polled as to the greatest 
of those works, the majority would be in favour of utterly destroy- 
ing the famous Ganges Canal: and the agricultural) community 
of Oudh, being asked lately in a public meeting, whether they 
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thought that thelr Province wanted a canal or more wells, at once 
ronounced in favour of wells. And he refers to the Deccan 

yots, and the special legislation lately made for their relief, 
without saying, in clear language, whether or no the circum- 
stances are a sufficient justification for interference with the free- 
dom of contract, or whether those circumstances are so special 
és to restrict the interference to that one region if it is desirable 
there. 

Referring to legislation in general, he gives us an excellent 
ores (Chap. X). In. this he anticipates much of what was 
lately published here.* He traces the Parliamentary constitu- 
tion of the Indian Government; exhibits in due force the sacred 
character of Hindu and Mubamadan Law ; describes the Law, 
and manner of its administration in British India; deals a 
shrewd blow at the nostrums of the Panchaiat and “ Patri- 
archal Rule ;” answers charges of “ over legislation,” and shows 
the advantages to be gradually caused by the introduction of 
scientific law. In short, he does here, what, we cannot but hope, 
he will do generally in his next edition, namely, a good and useful 
service to the instruction of the public by a really statesmanlike 
and philosophic treatment of his topic. 

His chapter (XXI.) on “ Learned Research,” is not of quite 
equal quality, though it is valuable as containing the only sum- 
mary at present available of what has been done towards perma- 
nently recording the features of Indian sociology that are of 
wide and lasting interest to the intellect of man, As he well 
puts the case :— : 

“The pursuit of oriental learning imparts grace and dignity 
to the conduct and policy of England [ Britain] in the East ; 
endears India to the Englishmen [including of course Scots, 
Irish and North Americans], whose lot it is to live and labour 
there ; and engages, on behalf of India, the sympathy of cultivat- 
ed minds.” 

He goes on to speak of the great men of the past by whose 
encouragement and co-operation Anglo-Indian research was 
first set on foct; and does justice to some early savants of 


other nationalities, such as Auquetil du Perron and Eugéne 


Burnouf. Coming down to the present generation, he- mentions 
many of the names best known among British, German, and 
French orientalists. We regret to miss, among the names of his- 
torical writers, that of Colonel Malleson, who is almost the only 
authority on the struggles of the French to get a footing in India 
by land and by sea: and in dealing with the care now taken of 
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Indian antiquities, it is a pity to have left out the name of Sir 
Jobn Strachey, to whose zealous and intelligent example it is 
almost entirely due. A fuller and more comprehensive survey 
of the labours of Anglo-British and modern Native scholars is 
still to be desired. Especial mention should be made, in future 
issues, Of the labours of native savants like Dr. Rajendralal Mittra 
and the late Bhau Daji. | 

Such are some of the shortcomings to be corrected before a 
book of general interest can be made of India in 1880. On the 
other hand, in Chapter XXVIII. we find a capital specimer of 
what the author might have done if he had confined himself to 
the less ambitious task of giving a dry Encyclopedia of facts, 
without any expression of opinion. In this chapter the reader 
will find a summary, not to be met with elsewhere, of such statis- 
tics as are forthcoming about the country in general. It embrac- 
es the area of India, the several religions, castes, and occupations 
of its inhabitants, the statistics of cultivation, of irrigation works 
and embankments, an account of the various tenures on which 
land is held, figures about the police, crime, prisons, civil justice, 
hospitals and dispensaries, public education, literature, post-office 
and telegraphs, emigration, railways, roads, maritime trade and 
harbours, shipping, frontier-trade, the growth of the tea and 
coffee plantations, manufactures of cotton and jute, exports of 
grain, coal, the forests of the State and their administration, the 
military forces of the country, finance, coinage, and paper-cur- 
rency, and many kindred sub-topics. 

The concluding chapter seems inferior in merit to its predeces- 
sor. Here the author comes to the late Afghan war, its lessons 
and results ; and that is too great a subject to be knocked off in 
the small space that remained at the author’s command. He 
pronounces the Empire prosperous, in spite of admitted draw- 
backs ; but he does not go deep enough for the real drawbacks, 
and hence his favourable diagnosis cannot win unhesitating 
acquiescence. He offers a fairly satisfactory answer to those who 
ask, why Britain should retain her empire over India: though 
he takes no notice of some of the real features of that at present 
somewhat quiescent inquiry. In this he displays judgment; a 
time may undoubtedly come when a sense of intolerable burdens 
will suggest to the public at home the alternative of retiring 
from Delhi, as they have from Pekin and from Cabul, and con- 
fining their attention to the maintenance of treaty-ports, as is 
done in China. But that time has not yet drawn nigh ; and 
surely “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Sir Richard 
indulges in the standard-sentiments about the worth and beauty 
of the Oriental character; but, as he has elsewhere given us to 
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understand that his clients are habitually given to calumny 
and forgery (v. PP. 47. 988), he has himself done enough 
towards supplying his reader with an antidote. As for the 
“happy prospect before them,” it may be compared to 
the yellow light over the last scene of a burlesque. Sumething 
of the sort is no doubt expected by a public which (as we have 
been told by a good authority) “ demands Palm trees.” Sir Richard 
may here be regarded as the theatrical father, saying :—“ Bless 
you, my children !” | 
The only remaining question is whether we can—as is earnestly 
to be hoped—expect sufficient favour to be shown to Sir R, Temple’s. 
book to allow of his bringing it nearer towards perfection im a 
future issue. If he has sufficient time on his hands to enable 
him to study the suggestions of critics—and he has never yet 
shown undue sensitiveness or obduracy in this respect—he has. 
the literary skill necessary to make his teaching highly popular. The 
ublic taste is undoubtedly fastidious as to India: in social and 
istorical aspects this vast and mysterious land is far from popular. 
In the present day it makes our Queen an “ Empress ;” it supports- 
many thousands of our educated countrymen, and still it con- 
tinues almost as unattractive as in the days of Southey. That 
highly intelligent scholar, in the very depth of his early struggles, 
declined an appointment to the Indian Civil Service because—so- 
he said—-Anglo-Indians were bad animals, and a thinking man 
must be in solitude among them. A time ‘came when Southey 
had to be indebted to India for the subject of one of his Epics. But 
he found his friends firm in similar jprejudices, Thus, Lamb flatly 
refused to read the Curse of Kehama, “I can just endure Moors,” 
he said, “ because of their connection, as foes, with Christians : but 
Abyssinians, Ethiops, Esquimaux, Dervishes, and all that tribe, 
Ihate. I believe I fear them in some manner, A Mahomedan 
turban on the stage, though enveloping some well-known face,... 
does not give me unalloyed pleasure. [ama Christian, English- 
man, Londoner.” There is truth in this pleasant exaggeration. 
The feeling lurking under it was, and still is, present in the home- 
keeping mind ;: and writers on Indian subjects must reckon with 
it as one of the conditions of their case. If you can persuade 
people that your subject is not so very special; if you can get 
them, for example, to see that general human questions underlie 
the apparent mystery, then you may secure an audience, fit and 
not necessarily few. And thisis what Sir R. Temple has very 
skilfully set himself to do. The rest must be the part of the 
ublic. In Lamb’s abhorrent attitude there is something of moral 
obliquity which cultured natures should resolve to correct. It 
resembles too much the reluctance with which the worldling regards 
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an iuvitation to muse upon a future state and the promised beati- 
tudes of the Saints’ rest. Lamb plainly admits this. “God help 
me,” says he, “ when I have to put off these snug, relations and 


get abroad into the world to come.” —_. 
Yet itis not so bad as this. Take buta plunge, and Fleet 


Street disappears :— 
Bright columns of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river rolls on through the vale of Cheapside. 

The “ world to come” is as far off as ever. Men are around 
us, not angels. Instead of the hymns of the ransomed and the 
harpings of the heavenly choir, we hear the peasant singing at 
his well, the scrannel pipe of the gypsey snake-charmer. The 
society differs indeed from that of Europe: but that difference is no 
more than enough to create ahealthy curiosity. Herein should lie 
a peculiar charm; family ties and tribal interests are here, as in the 
dawn of man’s intercourse with man. We find a simple depend- 
ence on the wind and the rain; a deep seated sense of man’s 
weakness, inspiring a contented pessimism born of perennial dis- 
appointment. Childhood is without impulse, youth without am- 
bition, age without hope ; but then maturity is without sharp care 
or very wearing labour; human nature is still present, though, to 
the European apprehension, curiously benumbed. 

A set of chapters which should exhibit this condition of affairs 
with some explanation of its origin, and perhaps with a faint 
attempt to construct its horoscope, ought not to fail of readers. 
“The brooding East with-awe béheld her impious younger world ;” 
and the West, in turn, might pause in its bustling march, to take 
note of a contrast and collision that are not merely theoretical. 
From the time when the old Bactrians first invaded the Punjab, 
whether from Greek, from Tartar, or from modern European, this de- 
crepid civilisation has borne many a shock, and shared its unweeded 
gardens with many a pushing visitor. It is true that these in- 
trusions have not moved India greatly. “She let the legions 
thunder past, then turned to sleep again.” But the result is a vast 
diorama, whose display would be found to yield a romantic series of 
dissolving views: lighted by the fires of siege and battle, and painted 
in distemper, moistened with the blood and tears of a great 
multitude of unknown victims, 

H, G, KEENE. 



























































Art. I1—THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
According to the Qordn and Moslem Tradition. 


F a European author were to attempt to write a life of Muhame- 
mad, of Buddha, or of the founder of any other religion, merely 
from the information which might be at his disposal from his own 
religious books and traditions, and if he were utterly to disregard 
the original sources, such as the scriptures or other accounts of 
the adherents themselves of the said founder, “his work would 
in our times, by general consent, be pronounced of little or 
no value. With Muhammadans the case is different. They 
can use none but their own accredited and sacred authorities 
as sources in giving an account of the founder of Christianity, 
They must disregard all others, or they would cease to be Mos- 
lems 7,¢., True Believers. They can trust neither Jews nor 
Christians, because the Qoraén expressly says (V. 56) :—* O true 
believers, take not the Jews or Christians for friends,” and 
accuses them of hiding the truth:—“ O ye who have received the 
scriptures, why do you clothe truth with vanity, and knowingly 
conceal the truth?” (III. 64). We might quote several otbes 
passages from the Qordén, as well as from traditions, to show that 
neither Jewish nor Christian sources are of any authority with 
Muhammadans, and that for this reason they have not been used 
by Moslem writers, who have all based their accounts of the 
Founder of our religion upon their own sources, which alone they 
deem infallible, namely, the Qor&n and authentic traditions/ 
According to these sources, Mary had a cousin, whose name 
was Joseph the Carpenter, and both were attendants in the 
_ temple, which they left only when 
= og ears of the Virgin their water-jugs became empty, to fill 
nick them at a spring that issued from a 
grotto. On the day when Gabriel was to appear to Mary, she 
invited Joseph to come with her to the spring, but he replied 
that he had still water enough left in his cruise. Accordingly 


she went alone to the cave, and, when she entered it, she beheld 
. Gabriel, the angel, in the form of a man, who said:—*O 


Mary, God has sent me to give thee a holy son.” She replied :— 
“TI fly for refuge unto the merciful God to defend me from thee, 
If thou fearest Him, thou wilt not approach*me.” After he 
had calmed her fears and won her- confidence, she asked :~- . 
“Lord, how shall I have a son, since a man hath not touched 
me?” (III. 42). The angel replied :—=“So God createth that 
which He pleaseth ; when He decreeth a thing, He only saith unto 
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it, Be, and it is” (ibid). Then Gabriel breathed upon her and 
she conceived, whereon he departed. Mary filled her vessel and 
returned to the temple, but after a short time her condition 
astonished Joseph, who began to entertain suspicions regarding her, 
but said nothing until Mary, pereeiving that something weighed on 
his mind, requested him to explain the cause. Thereupon he 
said :—‘‘ O Mary, tell me, whether plants are ever produced without 
seed ?” On her replying in the affirmative, he again asked her :— 
“Do trees ever grow without being irrigated by rain?’ To this 
question, too, Mary gave the same answer, whereon Joseph said : 
—“Can an infant be born without being begotten by a man ?” 
Mary replied :—‘ Do you not know that God, whose name be 
praised and exalted, caused plants to grow, on the day he created 
them, without any seed, which is now but the produce of plants 
that had grown without any? Do you not know that God caused 
trees to grow without rain, but made it their vital promoter 
after having created them? Do you maintain that God cannot 
cause trees to grow except by the aid of water?’ Joseph 
answered :—I do not say that, and I believe that God created 
all things by the mere fiat of his word.” Again Mary said :—“ Are 
you not aware that God created Adam and his wife without the 
intervention of any male or female ?” and Joseph admitted the truth 
of this. In short, Joseph was persuaded that God had _ effected 
the change which had manifested itself in Many, and that he 
ought not to question heron the subject, seeing that she desired 
it to be kept secret.  — _— 

When the time of Mary’s delivery approached, she was divinely 
inspired to remove from the temple. 
Accordingly she took shelter in the 
house of her aunt, the mother of John, and wife of Zacharias, who 
said, when she entered it:—“O Mary, do you know that Iam 
with child ?” and Mary replied :—“ And you are also aware that 
Iam with child.” Then the mother of John said :—“TI feel that 
what is in my womb, worships what is in yours,” 

Now God revealed to Mary that, if she gave birth to the infant 
among her people, they would revile her, expel her, and slay her 
together with her child, wherefore she must flee. Joseph, too, 
had beard it rumoured that Mary, being pregnant with an illegiti- 
mate infant, was to be killed; he therefore placed her upon his 
ass and fled with her in the direction of Egypt. She was, how- 
ever, soon overtaken by the pains of parturition, and Joseph 
placed her against the trunk of a withered date-tree, in a place 
ealled Bethlehem, where she was surrounded and watched by in- 
visible angels. | rn 

Being greatly distressed. by her apparently helpless condi- 
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tion, she exclaimed :—“ Would to God I had died before this, 
and had become athing forgotten, and lost in oblivion” (XIX, 
23). She was, however, comforted on hearing the words :—“ Be 
not grieved ; now hath God provided a rivulet under thee; and 
do thou shake the trunk of the palm-tree, and it shall let fall 
ripe dates upon thee, ready gathered. And eat, and drink, and 
calm thy mind.” Thus by a miracle she obtained water, and the 
withered tree was made to yield fruit. As it was winter, 
Joseph gathered wood, of some of which he made a shelter 
for her, while of some he built a fire to protect her from 
the cold. Healso had seven nuts in his provision bag, which he 
broke and gave Mary to eat; and for this reason Christians 
kindle bonfires and eat nuts on Christmas eve. 

When Jesus was born, all the idols on earth fell down head 
foremost. The demons trembled and knew not the reason 
of their terror; they hastened to Eblys—the devil, whom they 
found sitting in the abyss of the sea, on his throne. The assem- 
bled multitude startled him and he enquired the cause. They 
informed him that a catastrophe had happened on earth owing 
to which all the idols had fallen upon their heads, and in 
consequence of the disgrace men now scorned them, and would 
therefore cease to worship them. They also stated that they had not 
ventured to make their appearance in the presence of Eblys without - 
first roaming over every land and sea to ascertain the cause of this 
disgrace ; but their ignorance was only augmented, instead of being 
removed. Thereupon Eblys bade the demons remain, and absented 
himself from them for three hours, during which he flew to 
the spot where Jesus was born and returned to them again, 
When Eblys perceived that the spot was surrounded by 
angels, he would have swooped down upon Jesus from above, but 
their shoulders and heads touched the sky! Then he sought to 
approach him from’ beneath, but the feet of the angels inter- 
vened ; and when he attempted to penetrate among the angels, 
they drove him off. This is confirmatory of the saying of the 
prophet Muhammad, that Satan touches the side of every infant 
with his finger at its birth, but could not do so to Jesus. When 
Eblys rejoined his companions, he said :—“ I have not returned 
to you without first traversing the whole earth, east and west, 
land and water, the two horizons, and the uppermost regions, all in 
three hours.” Then he informed them of the birth of Jesus, and 
said :—“ No conception took place (hitherto), but I knew of it, and 
no delivery, but I was present at it. This infant will become a 
prophet, and I trust that more men will be misguided than guided 
by him. No prophet was ever more inimical to me and to you 


than this one will be.” 
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Some people, having learnt from a passage in the Book of 
Daniel, that, on the appearance of a certain star, Jesus would be 
born, went in search of him, as soon as they had seen it, and took 
myrrh, gold, and frankincense as presents. One of the princ- 
es of Syria, meeting them on the journey, asked them why 
they had brought these three substances, and they replied :-— 
“ Gold is the prince of every kind of merchandise, and this pro- 
phet is the lord of his period. Myrrh is applied to fractures and 
to wounds, and in the same manner this! prophet will, with the 
aid of God, cure every kind of disease. The smoke of frankincense 
enters heaven and no other ; in the same way God will lift this 
prophet up to heaven.and no other in his time.” When the prince 
had heard these words, he conceived the idea of killing Jesus, but 
said to these men :—“ Depart, and when you have found bis 
abode, inform me thereof, because I intend to act like yourselves.” 
They went away, found Mary, and delivered their presents to her, 
but when they wished to return to the prince just mentioned, an 
angel met them, who said :—“ Neither return to him, nor inform 
him about the locality, because he desires to kill the infant.” 
Accordingly they travelled to their home by another route. * 

Joseph kept Mary with her infant in a cave during forty 

days, after which she recovered her 
oting anda oie strength and returned to her family. 
flees then to Egypt. On the journey Jesus informed her that 

he wasa prophet of God andhis Messiah. 
When she arrived-among her relatives, they said :—‘ Oh Mary, 
now hast thou done a strange thing; O sister of Aaron, thy 
father was not a bad man, neither was thy mother a harlot.” 
(XIX. 29). Distressed at this insinuation, Mary beckoned to the 
infant to answer them, and he said :—" Verily, lam the servant 
of God; he hath given me the book [ of the gospel] and hath 
appointed me a prophet, and hath made me blessed, whereso- 
ever I shall be” &. (XIX, 31-32). This happened in the forty- 
second year of the Emperor Augustus, fifty-one years having elaps- 
ed of the dynasty of the Ashkanians [in Persia]; Syria being 
subject to the Roman Emperor, who had appointed Herod king 
over it and of the children of Israel. 

When Herod, the king of the Jews, learnt that the Messiah had 
been born, he wished to kill him, but God sent an angel to Joseph 
the carpenter, who apprised him of this intention, and ordered 
him to flee with Mary and the infant to Egypt, and not to return 
to Syria until Herod was dead. Accordingly, Joseph placed Mary 
and Jesus upon his donkey and conveyed them to Egypt, which is 
meant by “the elevated part of the earth” in the verse :—“ And 


we appointed the son of Mary, and his mother, for a sign, and 
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prepares an abode for them in an elevated part of the earth” 
( XXIII. 52). Some commentators, however, believe it to apply to 
Jerusalem, Damascus, or Ramlah. 

Mary remained twelve years in Egypt, spinning flax, and glean- 
ing corn in the wake of the harvesters. 

The first miracle performed by Jesus happened in this way :— 
Jesus and his mother had been lodged by Joseph the carpenter, 

who had taken them to Egypt, in the 
fn be chiracles worked by Jesus house of a country gentleman who gave 
refuge also to destitute persons, and 
some of whose property had been stolen by them. They were, how- 
ever, not suspected by him. Mary felt sympathy for the landlord, 
aud Jesus, perceiving it, told her that he would recover the property. 
On her consenting to his doing so, he requested their host to 
assemble the destitute persons in the house. This having been 
done, Jesus poihted out two men among them, one of whom was 
a cripple, and the other blind, the latter of whom he ordered to 
take the former upon his shoulders. The blind man excused him- 
self, saying that he was too weak for such a feat of strength, 
whereon Jesus asked him, how he had been able to perform it on 
the past evening ? When the people heard this, they compelled 
the blind man to take the cripple on his shoulders and to bear 
him to the treasure chest to which he directed him. Then Jesus 
said to the country gentleman :—*“ In this manner they robbed 
you last night of your property.” Now both the thieves ac- 
knowledged their guilt, and restored the property, one-half of which 
the host offered to Mary, but she refused to accept it; and then 
to Jesus, but she said that, as his position was higher than‘her own, 
he would still less consent to accept it, 

After a while the country gentleman held in his house the wed- 
ding of his son, te which he invited all the inhabitants of Egypt and 
feasted them two months, When the marriage festivities were 
drawing to a close, certain guests from Syria arrived all of a sudden, 
and the country gentleman happened to have no wine in his house 
on that day. Jesus, becoming aware of the embarrassment of his 
host, entered an apartment containing two lines of water-jugs, 
and placing his hands one after another upon their mouths, 


' changed their contents into wine. 


Jesus, when a school-boy, was in the habit of telling his com- 
panions what their parents were eating, so that the children ran 
home to their families and cried till they obtained some of the 
food, On being questioned who had given them the information, 
the children mentioned Jesus ; they were accordingly kept away 
from him, told not toplay with that sorcerer, and shut up in 
a house, When Jesus came to look for his companions, he was told 
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they were not present ; and on his asking who was in the house, 
the people said “ pigs.” He replied :—* So shall it be;” and Jo, 
when the door was opened there were pigs in the house. Hereon 
the Jews bore him ill-will, and his mother, fearing for his life, 
placed him on her donkey and fled to another part of the country. 
As Mary was travelling with her son, they alighted in a village 
at the house of a Jew, who treated them hospitably and lodged 
them. The king of that country happened to be a cruel tyrant, 
aud when Mary one day observed that ‘ther host had arrived in 
great distress, she asked his wife the reason, telling her at the 
same time that she might perhaps be able to comfort her. The 
landlady replied :—‘‘ We have a king who, together with his retinue, 
must be provided with food and drink by the people, and those 
who refuse to do so are punished, This day is our turn, but we 
have no means,” Mary replied :—‘ Tell your husband not to be 
dismayed about anything ; he has treated us with much kindness ; 
and I shall induce my son to provide all that is necessary.” When 
Mary had narrated the case to Jesus and told him to provide the 
food and drink, he said :—“If‘I do so, evil will ensue ;” she 
replied :—‘‘ We must not mind that, the man has treated us 
kindly and honoured us.” Jesus continued :—“ Then tell him to 
fill his pots and kettles with water when the time approaches, and 
inform me of it.” This having been done, Jesus prayed, whereon 
the contents of the pots were changed into wine, and those of the 
kettles into meat; a thing which men had never seen before, 
When the king arrived and had drunk, he asked whence the wine 
came ; and, a certain country being mentioned, he rejoined that 
his own wine likewise came from it, but had a different taste ; and, 
another province being named, he again expressed his doubts, and 
asked his host to tell him the truth, whereon the latter said :— 
“ There is a boy with me to whom God grants whatever he asks ; 
and by. his prayers water was transmuted to wine.” This king 
had a son who was to have become his successor, and whom he loved 
greatly, but who had died a few days before. Now the king said 
within himself, that if God had allowed Jesus to change water 
into wine, he might by the prayers of Jesus also bring his son to 
life again. When the king asked Jesus to resuscitate the youth, he 
replied :—“ Do not ask me; for evil must ensue.” The king 
said :—“ I do not mind that so long asI see him alive.’ Then Jesus 
asked whether he would be allowed to depart with his mother 
as soon as he had restored the young prince to life, and, obtaining 
an affirmative: reply, he prayed to God, whereon the youth im- 
mediately revived, After this event, the people at once took up 
arms and said :—“ This man has tyrannised over us, and when he 
dies he will be succeeded by his son, who will do-as his father had 
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ae Then the people fought, but Jesus departed with his 
mother, 

Once, when Jesus was playing with other children, a boy hap- 
pened to kick another with his foot so that he died, and bespattered 
Jesus with his blood. The people supposed Jesus to have 
committed the murder and took him to the Kadi; but he said 
that he knew neither the boy nor his murderer, and desired to 
see the corpse. Accordingly Jesus was conveyed to the spot 
where the dead body had heen placed, and began to pray, where- 
ou God resuscitated it. Now Jesus asked the boy who slew 
him; and he mentioned the name of his murderer, Then the 
people asked, “Who is this?’ and he said :--“ This is Jesus the 
son Of Mary ;’—“And who is this man with him ?’—“ He is 
the Kadi.” Then the boy again expired, and Jesus departed, 
but was followed by a great multitude, which frightened his mother, 
so that she said :—“‘O my son, have I not warned you of this?” 
but he replied :—‘“God is our preserver, and He is the most 
merciful of the merciful.” . 

After Mary had taken Jesus from school, she entrusted 
him to various tradesmen, the last of whom was a dyer, who 
was to teach him his art. This man had clothes from various 
persons in his house, and on a certain occasion, when he had to 
go On a journey, he said to Jesus:—‘“ You have now learnt* our 
trade, and I am about to undertake a journey, from which I 
shall not return before the expiration of ten days. Here are 
clothes which I expect you will dye, according to the different 
colours required, by the time I return.” After that the master 
departed, but Jesus prepared only one vat with one colour, into 
which he threw all the clothes, saying :—“ Be ye, by the permission 
of God the Most High, as I want you to be.” When the 
master-dyer returned and learnt that the clothes were all in 
one vat; he exclaimed :—“ Jesus, what have you done?” “I 
have dyed the clothes.” ‘“ Where are they?” “In the vat.” 
“All of them?’ “Yes.” “Being in one vat they must all be 
spoiled.” “Come and see.” Accordingly the dyer approached 
the vat, and Jesus drew forth from it a yellow garment, a green 
one, a red one, &c., all according to the colours that were re- 
quired. Then the dyer was astonished, and, knowing that this 
happened with the power of God, said to the people :—* Come 
aud see what Jesus has done ;” whereon he with his companions 
believed in Jesus and they were the apostles. 

When Jesus was twelve years old, king Herod died, and God 

ordered Mary to return, with Jesus and 

Return of Jesus to Syria and = Joseph the carpenter, to Syria. They 


oh of his mission 88 @ Cheyed and took up their abode in 
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the village, of Ndaseret, from which afterwards the Christians 
were called Neséra [Nazarenes}; The intelligence of Jesus was 
so great that he acquired in one hour the knowledge which 
ordinary men took a month to obtain, and he learnt in one month 
what others attained in one year. 

When Jesus was thirty years old, his mission as a prophet 
began. The Most High ordered him first of all to proclaim 
the unity of God aad the advent of the prophet Muhammad, 
“ And when Jesus, the son of Mary, said, O children of Israel, 
verily, I am an apostle of God unto you, verifying the Pen- 
tateueh which was delivered before me, and bringing good 
tidings of an apostle who shall come after me, and whose name 
will be Ahmed [one of the names of Muhammad)” (LXI. 6). 

God commanded Jesus to go forth, to preach to men, to 
narrate parables, to heal the sick, the paralytic, the blind, the 
lunatic, and to exorcise demons. He did so, gathered many 
followers and was beloved.; persons afflicted with diseases. visited 
him in such numbers that sometimes fifty thousand of them 
were assembled around him, and those who.eould. not walk were 
visited by him. He cured them by a prayer, and on’ eondition 
that they would believe. The prayer by which he healed the sick 
and resuscitated the dead was as follows:—“O God, thou art 
the God of those who are in heaven and. of those who are on 
earth ; there is so other God in them besides Thee. Thou art 
mighty over all in heaven and over all on earth; there is no 
mighty one in them ‘except I'hee: Thou art the Sovereign of 
those who are in heaven and of those who are on earth ;. there 
is no Sovereign in them except Thee. Thou art the absolute 
Judge over those who are in heaven and over those who are on 
earth ; there is no absolute judge in them exeept Thee. Thy 
omnipotence is on earth, as Thy omnipotence isin heaven, and. 
Thy government prevails over the earth, as Thy government pre- 
vails in heaven. I adjure Thee by Thy honoured names, for 
Thou art all-powerful.” 

When Jesus perceived the unbelief of the Jews, he said :— 
“Who will be my helpers towards God? ‘I'he apostles answered, 
we will be the helpers of God, we 
believe in God, and so thou bear 
witness that we are true believers [wsel—e Musalmfin].” (III. 
42.). The apostles were the intimate friends, followers and 
assistants of Jesus. They were twelve in number, and their 
names are, Simon called Peter, Audrew his brother, Jacob 
the son of Zebedee, John his brother, Phillip and Bartholomew, 
Thomas and Matthew the publican, Jacob, the son of Halfa, 
Lebba, who is called “fhaddeus, Simon the Canaanite and 


The apostles of Jesus. 
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Judas Iscariot. Learned men, however, differ about them 
and about their vocation. Ebn A’bbus asserts that they 
were fishermen. Jesus passed near them and _ asked :— 
“What are you doing ?’ They replied :—“ We catch fish.” “Will 
you come with me that we may catch men?” “How will that 
be?” “We shall pray and win them for the cause of God ?” 
“Who art thou?” “Tam Jesus, the son of Mary, the servant and 
the apostle of God.” Will any prophet be above thee?” “ Yes, 
the Arab prophet*.” They accordingly believed in him and 
followed him. According to others, the ‘apostles were sailors, 
whilst some assert that the apostles [Howarydin] were fullers 
by trade because they bleached | YahGrGn wy »=] clothes. 

According to Fanjuyah, who quotes Musa’b, the apostles 
were twelve in number and followed Jesus. Whenever they 
required food, they said:—“O Spirit of God, we are hungry ;” 
whereon Jesus would stamp with his foot against the earth 
and two loaves issued therefrom for every man, which they 
consumed. When they wished to drink, they said :—‘Oh Spirit 
of God, we are thirsty,” and he struck the earth, from which 
a spring then gushed forth and they quenched their thirst. 
They said :—‘‘ Oh Spirit of of God, who is more excellent than 
ourselves? When we desire it Thou givest us food, and when 
we desire it Thou givest us drink. We believe in Thee and we 
follow Thee.” He replied :—‘“ The most excellent among you is 
he who works with his hands, and eats what he has gained by his 
labour.” Accordingly they prepared clothes for hire. 

Ebn A’wn narrates that a king gave a banquet to which he 
invited many persons; on that occasion a dish which was before 
Jesus always remained unexhausted ; whereon the king asked :— 
“Who art thou?’ “I am Jesus, the son of Mary.” “Then I 
shall abandon my kingdom and follow thee.’ Accordingly, he 
accompanied Jesus with those who adhered to him, namely, the 
apostles. Zohaq states that the apostles were called Howarytin 
on account of the purity of their hearts, whilst A’bdullah B. Al- 
mubérak asserts that they bore this name because they were 
illuminati upon whom the light and the effects of devotion were 
visible as well as its whiteness, which is the meaning of the word 


‘Hor. 





* This prophet is of course no other given both in the Roman Catholic 
than Muhammad, and is. believed to and the Protestant and Arabic Bible 
be meant in the Song of Solomon, namely, ¥9¢ and wlagise, In fact,no- 
V. 16, by OYWOM Makhamadim ; in person, able to understand the con- 
King James's Bible it is rendered by text in Hebrew, would consider this 
‘ lovely,” in Luther’s by “lieblich,” tobe the proper name Muhammad and 
in the Vulgate by “ Desiderabilis,” merely transliterate it, 
which is also nearly the meaning 
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That Jesus worked miracles and was strengthened by the Holy 
Spirit, is plainly mentioned in the Qorén :—“ We formerly delivered 
the book of the law unto Moses, and 
caused apostles to succeed him, and 

gave evident miracles to Jesus, the son of Mary, and strengthened 
him with the Holy Spirit ” (EI. 81; see also V. 109), and again 
God says to him :—“I taught thee the scripture, and wisdom, and 
the law, and the gospel ; and when thou didst create of clay as 
it were the figure of a bird, by my permission, and didst breathe 
thereon, and it became a bird, by my permission,” &. (V. 110). 
The bird here alluded to was a bat, as it is supposed to be the 
most perfect of all. It flew about as long as the people were 
looking at it, but when it was out of their sight, it fell down dead, 
to bear witness to the difference between the works of men and 
the works of God, that His perfection may be known. 

Again it is said :—* Thou didst heal one blind from his birth, 
and the leper by my permission; and when thou didst bring 
forth the dead from their graves by my permission” (ibidem ). 
Lazarus, a friend of Jesus, had died, and the sister of the man was 
sent with the information a distance of a three days’ journey, 
whereon Jesus accompanied her with his companions. When he 
had arrived at the tomb which was in a rock, he said:—“ O God, 
Lord of the seven heavens and of the seven earths, Thou hast 
sent me to the children of Israel to invite them to accept thy re- 
ligion. I have informed them that I could resuscitate the dead 
by Thy permission ; bring therefore Lazarus to life again.” Thereon 
Lazarus rose from the tomb, came out, and lived, and begat 
children. 

When Jesus was travelling about the country with his disciples, 
they happened to arrive near a certain town, when he said :—“ In 
this town there is a Treasure, who will go in and bring it out to 
us?” They replied :—%“O Spirit of God, no stranger can enter this 
city, but the people kill him.” Jesus said :—“ Remain where 
you are till I again return to you.” Then he departed and, enter- 
ing the city, halted at the door of a house and ssid :—“ Peace be 
unto you, O denizens of the house! A stranger has arrived ; feed 
him!” Hereon a hag, replied:—‘* Would not you like to be taken 
to the king and to repeat the same demand ?” Meanwhile, the son 
of the hag made his appearance, to whom Jesus said :—“ Make 
me your guest this night,” but the young man repeated the same 
answer his mother had given, Then Jesus said:—“If you take 
me to the king, I shall cause you to marry his daughter.” The 
young man rejoined :—“ You must be either a madman, or Jesus 
the son of Mary.” ~He replied :—‘‘I am Jesus” and spent the 
night in the house. When-it was morning, Jesus said to the 
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The miracles of Jesus. 
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youth:—“Go te the king and say:—‘I have come to sue for 
the land of your daughter,’ whereon he will order 
you to be beaten and driven away.” This actually took place ; 
and when the youth returned to Jesus, he told him to present 
himself again before the king with the same demand. After the 
youth had again been driven away, Jesus told him to repeat his 
attempt, and the king would propose to him a certain condi- 
tion to which he must agree. Accordingly, the youth went the 
third time to the king, who said that he would give him his 
daughter in marriage, if he could produce a castle of gold 
and silver, furnished with those precious metals and costly gems. 
The youth having agreed to this condition, the king despatched men 
with bim and actually took possession of all these things, whereon 
the king was ready to give him his daughter. The youth was 
amazed and said::-—“ O spirit of God, how is it that you who 
can accomplish such things are in this state ?” and Jesus replied :— 
“T have preferred what is imperishable to what is perishable.” 
Then the youth said :—“ I shall do so likewise.” He renounced 
the world and followed Jesus who took him by the hand, present- 
ed him to his disciples and said :—* This is the treasure which 
I mentioned.” 

When Jesus was describing the ark of Noah to his disciples, 
they said :—“ If you were to resuscitate a man who had seen the 
ship he could bear witness.” Accordingly, he took them to a hill, 
snatched up a handful of earth and said :—“ This is the grave of 
Shem, the son of Noah, and, striking it with his staff, he utter- 
ed the ineffable name of God, and said :—“ Arise, by the per- 
mission of God!’ Thereon Shem rose and asked whether the 
last judgment had arrived; Jesus replied in the negative and 
asked him to give an account of the ark, which he did, Then 
Jesus said :—“ Die ;’ but he made a condition that he should 
be spared the agonies of death ; which being agreed to, he expired. 

In one of his journeys, Jesus had with him a disciple of very 
short stature, who was very much attached to him. hen they 
bad arrived on the shores of a lake, Jesus said :—“ In the name 
of God, by truth and certainty,” and walked upon the surface of 
the water. The short man, seeing this, imagined he could do the 


' game, but would have been drowned, if Jesus had not rescued 


him. Then Jesus told him that he assumed a state in which God 
had not placed him, and exhorted him to repent of his presump- 
tion, which he did. The Emam Abu Mansfr Alkhumshddy nar- 
rates after Mo’éd B. Jabal that Muhammad the prophet said :—~ 
“If you knew God with true knowledge, you would acquire 
a science after which there is no ignorance, and which no one 
has eyer attained.” They asked :—“ Neither you, O apostle 
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of God?” He said :—“ Neither I.” They said :—“ We are 
informed that Jesus the son of Mary walked upon water.” He 
said :—“ Yes! Had his awe and his certainty been larger, he 
would have walked upon the air!” They said :—‘‘O apostle of 
God, we did not think that prophets were defective in any thing.” 
He rejoined :—“ God is more perfect than that any one could reach 
his perfection.” 

Once Jesus was on a journey, accompanied by a Jew who had 
two loaves of bread, and Jesus but one. Jesus said :—‘ Will you 
be my partner in our food?’ The 
Jew agreed, but when he perceived 

that Jesus had only one loaf, he repented. When Jesus was at 
prayers, his companion ate one loaf ; when he had terminated his 
prayers, both produced their food, and when Jesus asked for the 
other loaf, the Jew replied that there had been none ; accordingly 
Jesus consumed one loaf and the Jew one. Then they continued 
their journey, and when they had reached a tree, Jesus said to his 
companion :—“ If we were to spend the night here?” Accord- 
ingly they slept under the tree, and in the morning, a short time 
after they had left it, they met a blind man, and Jesus said to 
him :—* If I were to restore thy sight, wouldst thou give thanks 
to God?” He replied :—“ Yes.” Then Jesus prayed to God, 
passed his hands over the man’s eyes, and he recovered his sight. 
Then Jesus said to the Jew :—“I adjure thee by Him who caused 
thee to behold the blind man with his sight restored, how many 
loaves hadst thou?” The Jew replied:—“ By Allah! I had 
only one loaf ?” 

fs said nothing, and they continued their journey till they 
met a cripple who could not walk, and Jesus said to him :—“ If 
I were to cure thee, wouldst thou thank God ?” He said :—“ Yes,” 
Accordingly, Jesus prayed, and lo, the man stood up on his 
feet healed! The companion of Jesus said :—“I have never 
seen anything like this.” Then Jesus said :—“I adjure thee by 
Him who has caused thee to witness a blind man recover his sight, 
aud acripple the use of his legs, to tell me who was the owner 
of the third loaf?’ The Jew againswore that he had possessed 
only one loaf. Jesus again replied nothing, and after a while they 
reached a stream of water ; then he said :—‘ I see neither bridge 
nor boat ; take hold, therefore, of my skirts, follow me and place 
your feet where I have stepped.” The Jew obeyed, and, when 
they had safely crossed the river, Jesus said :—“ I adjure thee by 
Him who showed thee a blind man seeing, a cripple walking, and 
made the water carry thee ; who is the owner of the third loaf?” 
The Jew replied :—=‘‘.By Allah, there was but one loaf.” Jesus 
remained silent, and they continued their journey till they saw a 


The Jew and the loaves of bread. 
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grazing antelope. Jesus prayed, caught the antelope, slaughtered 
it, and roasted a part of it, of which both ate. Then Jesus touched 
the remnant of the antelope with his staff, saying :—“ Arise, by 
the permission of God, the most high,” and lo, the antelope was 
again whole and alive. The man said :—‘ Praise be to God!” 
Thev Jesus said to him :—* I adjure thee by Him who has caused 
thee to witness this miracle, to tell me who is the owner of the 
other loaf?” But he replied—“ There was only one loaf.” 

After some time they reached a herd of cattle, and Jesus, ap- 
proaching the owner, induced him to part with a calf, for which 
he would send the Jew. After the calf had been brought by the Jew, 
it was duly slaughtered, roasted, and consumed, without however 
injuring its bones. Then Jesus replaced the bones in the bide 
of the calf, and, touching it with his staff, said :—“ Arise, by the 
permission of God !” and so, the calf was whole. Now Jesus said 
to the herdman :—“ ‘lake thy calf’’ He asked :—‘ Who art 
thou?” “TI am Jesus, the son of Mary.” He said :—“ Jesus, the 
sorcerer ?’’ and fled. Jesus asked his companion :—“I adjure 
thee by him who has resuscitated the calf, how many loaves badst 
thou?” He replied :—“ I had but one loaf.” 

They continued their journey and arrived in a town which 
Jesus entered by the lower and the Jew at the upper portion. 
He had at the same time taken possession of the staff of Jesus 
and said :—‘“ Now I shall cure the sick and resuscitate the dead.” 
The king of that town happened to be dangerously ill, and the 
Jew, whilst walking in the street and shouting :—‘-Who wants a 
physician,” being apprised of the fact, offered himself to cure him. 
The people, however, stated that the physicians had despaired of 
being able to cure the king, and there was not one of those who 
treated him but he had ordered him to be crucified. The Jew 
nevertheless insisted on being admitted, and, on entering, he struck 
the king, so that he expired, He however continued to strike the 
corpse, and to shout :—“ Arise, by the permission of God,” but it 
would not move. Accordingly, he was taken out to be crucified ; 
and Jesus, being informed of the fact, made his appearance at 
the place of execution and said :—“ Will you liberate my com- 
panion if I resuscitate your king?” They agreed. Accordingly he 
brought the king to life again, whereon the Jew, being takeu down 
from the cross, said :—‘t O Jesus, you have conferred the greatest 
obligation upon me, and I shall never leave you.” Then Jesus 
said :—“I adjure thee by Ged who revived the antelope and 
the calf after we had eaten them, who brought to life this king 
after he had died, and who caused thee to be taken down from the 
cross ; to tell me how many loaves thou hadst?” The Jew repeated 
all these instances and said :—*“ By Allah, I had only one loaf !’’ 
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After-that they continued their journey, aud when they had 
arrived near some ruins, Jesus pointed out three large ingots 
of gold which some wild beasts had burrowed up. The Jew 
said:—‘ This property belongs to you;” but Jesus replied :— 
“No; one ingot shall belong to me, one to you, and the remain- 
ing one to the owner of the third loaf.” The man immediately 
said :—“ I am the owner of the third loaf; I ate it when you 
were at your prayers.” Now Jesus said :—“ You may take all 
the three ingots,” and left him. 

The Jew eagerly desired to take possession of the three ingots 
of gold, but when he tried to do so, he could not lift up oue of 
them from the ground, they were so heavy. Accordingly, he went 
after Jesus, who, however, instead of aiding him, said :—‘ Then 
let the ingots alone, there is perdition in them.” A struggle arose 
in the mind of the Jew, who was on the one hand very anxious 
to get possession of the treasure, and on the other, afraid to dis- 
obey the injunction of. Jesus to let it alone; after, however, con- 
sidering for a while, he followed him, 

Shortly afterwards three travellers passed in that direction and 
also discovered the treasure. Two of them said to the third :— 
“ Go to the next village, bring food and drink, as well as a beast 
of burden upon which we may load this treasure.” One of the 
two men who had remained, now said to the other :— Do you 
agree that we kill him when he returns, and divide the treasure 
among us?” He replied :—“ Yes.” The man who had gone away 
in his turn said to himself :—“.I shall put some poison into the 
food ; when they eat it they will die, and the whole property will 
belong to me.” This he did, and when he had returned to them, 
they slew him. Then they ate the food he had brought, and 
died. Shortly afterwards Jesus appeared on the spot and ex- 
claimed :—‘‘ There is no.God but Allah! It is thus that the world 
deals with its votaries !’ Then he resuscitated them by the per- 
mission of God; and they repented, and departed without taking 
any of the treasure. The Jew, however, who had accompanied 
Jesus, still coveted the property and said :—“ Give me the ingots,” 
Jesus said : —“‘ Take them, they will be your portion in this world 
and in the next.” Thereon he attempted to take the gold, but 
the earth opened and swallowed him ; and Jesus departed. 

“The apostles said, O Jesus, son of Mary, is thy Lord able to 
cause a table to descend unto us from heaven? He answered, 

' Fear God, if ye be true believers” 
heart of the table from (V¥. 112) The U'lemma——doctors 

differ in the description of the 
table and the food-thereon, Qotadah has related that the prophet 
Muhammad said :—° The table was lowered with bread and 
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meat, because they had asked Jesus for food the supply of which 
would not fail, and he promised them to procure it, and that it would 
be at hand as long as they abstained from deceit and treachery, 
but scarcely a day had elapsed when they fell into both these 
sins.” According to other traditions some of them stole food 
from the table for fear that it would not remain ; wherefore they 
were changed into monkeys and pigs. 

According to Ebn A’bbaés, Jesus had enjoined the children of 
Israel to fast thirty days, whereon they might ask for any thing 
and would obtain it. They did so, and, on completing the fast, 
said that they were hungry; then “Jesus, the son of Mary, said, 
O God, our Lord, cause a table to descend unto us from heaven, 
that it may become a festival day unto us” (V. 114). Thereon angels 
arrived with a table, upon which there were seven loaves with 
seven fishes, and placed it before them; whereon all the people 
partook of the food. A’tyah Ala’wfy states that a fish Seesiiided 
from heaven containing the savuur of every kind of food ; whilst 
Qotadah asserts that it was a table which came down from 
the sky with all kinds of fruits from Paradise, alighting every 
morning and evening, and providing the people with food in the 
same manner as the children of Israel had been fed in the desert 
with manna and quails. Wahb insisted that God had sent 
nothing but a barley loaf and a fish, and, on being told that this 
would not have been of much use, said that God bestowed bless- 
ings upon them, that some ate and were succeeded by others 
till all were filled, and some food was still left. Ka’b-uka’khbaér 
narrated that angels arrived, bearing the table and flying through 
mid air between heaven and earth, and that it contained every 
kind of food except flesh-meat ! 

Mugqatel-ulkalby said that the request of Jesus was granted, 
“God said, Verily, I will cause it to descend unto you; but who- 
ever among you shall disbelieve hereafter, [ will surely punish 
him with a punishment wherewith I will not punish any other 
creature” (V.115). Then Jesus asked Simon Peter, who was 
one of the chief apostles, whether he had any food with him, and 
he replied :—‘ I have two small fishes and six loaves.” ‘This food 


Jesus cut into small pieces, made the people sit down on the 


grass in companies of ten, and, arising, prayed to God who 
vouchsafed his blessing. Then Jesus walked among the people, 
throwing a handful of food to each company and saying :—‘ Eat 
in the name of God.” The victuals increased so much in quan- 
tity that they reached the knees of the people, who ate as much 
as they could, although they were five thousand in number and 
more. All the people exclaimed together :—“ We bear witness 
that thou art a servant of God and his apostle.” 
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‘God said, O Jesus, verily, I will cause thee to die, and I will 
take thee up unto me” (III, 48). Hence the Jews could not 
‘ deprive him of life; ‘they slew him 

Jesus is taken up to heaven, =. t neither crucified him, but he was 
represented by one in his likeness” (1V. 156), as will now be 
shown :—Alkalby narrates after Abi Saleh and after Abi A’bbas, 
that when Jesus was to depart from this world, he met a com- 
pany of Jews who, on perceiving him, exclaimed :—“ Here comes 
the sorcerer and son of a sorceress ;’ and reviled him. When 
Jesus saw this, he prayed and said :—‘O God, thou art my Lord, 
lam of thy spirit, issued by thy word, and not come of my own 
accord; O my God, they have reviled me and my mother,” God 
beard his prayer, and changed those who had insulted him into 
hogs. When the headman and chief of the Jews saw this, he 
was sore afraid, and apprehensive of the imprecations of Jesus. 
The Jews nevertheless assembled one day, determined to slay him, 
and surrounded him and questioned him ; but he said:—*O ye 
congregation of Jews, ye are hateful to God.” These words so 
excited their ire, that they desired immediately to put him to 
death ; but God sent Gabriel to his aid, who lifted him into a win- 
dow, whence the Almighty caused him to ascend to heaven. 
Then the chief of the Jews ordered one of his companions, Fult- 
yanus by name, to enter the window and to slay Jesus, When 
Fultyénts had entered the high window, he could not find Jesus 
in the apartment, and delayed coming out, and the Jews thought 
that he was struggling with Jesus to kill him; God, however, 
made Fultyénas resemble Jesus, so that when he came out, the 
Jews imagined him to be Jesus, aud accordingly slew and cruci- 
fied him. 

Wahb said that when God revealed to Jesus that he would have 
to leave this world, he was grieved and lamented because of 
death ; he invited his apostles and prepared food for them, say- 
ing :-—“ Be with me this night, for I have some things to tell 
you.” Accordingly .they assembled in the evening, and after they 
had supped, Jesus attended upon them, exhorted them, washed 
their hands and wiped them with his garments, which act 
astonished and displeased them. But he said :—“ Whosoever 
among you rejects anything I do, is not of me, and I am not of 
him.” Accordingly they complied. When he had done this, he 
said :—“ I have this night served you with food and have washed 
your hands, only to be your example and to show you that I am 
the best of you ; do not therefore exalt yourselves the one above 
the other, but sacrifice your lives for each other, as I sacrifice mine 
for you. Ask God for everything you stand in need of, be dili- 
gent in prayer, for my end-is near.” They intended immediate] y 
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to pray, but God made them fall asleep, so that they could not, 
Then Jesus awakened them, saying :—“ Praise be to God! Cannot 
you watch one night to assist me therein?’ They alleged that 
they had begun to pray, but were overwhelmed by sleep, and he 
continued :—“ The shepherd is going, but the flock remains,” 
and used other expressions of a similar purport applicable to him- 
self; he also said :—‘ One of you will deny me before the cock 
crows thrice, and another will betray me for a small sum of 
money.” After that the apostles went away and dispersed. 
Meanwhile, the Jews were endeavouring to capture Jesus, and, 
getting hold of Simon, one of the apostles, they said :-—‘‘ This is one 
of his companions ;” but he denied it and replied :—“I am not 
one of them.” Then they took another apostle and he likewise deni- 
ed him ; and a cock crowed, whereat he was grieved. When the 
morning had dawned, another apostle presented: himself in the 
assembly of the Jews and said :—“ What will you give me if I 
point out Jesus to you?” They agreed to give him thirty drachms 
and paid them ; whereon he pointed out to.them a man who had al- 
ready before been made to resemble Jesus. This man they caught, 
bound with ropes, and, dragging him along, shouted :— “Thou hast 
been resuscitating the dead, healing the blind and the leprous ; 
wilt thou not free thyself of these bonds?” They thus reviled him, 
spat in his face, threw thorns upon him, and erected a structure to 
crucify him; but when they had reached the cross the whole earth 
became dark, and God sent angels who interposed themselves 
between Jesus and the Jews ; then God caused thé apostle who 
had pointed out Jesus, and whose name was Judas, to assume his 
semblance and they crucified him, thinking he was Jesus, whom 
however God had caused to die for three hours, and then lifted him 
up to heaven according to the verse :—“O Jesus, verily, I will cause 
cause thee to die, and I will take thee up unto me, and I will deliver 
thee from the unbelievers.” (III. 48.) 

When he, to whom the semblance of Jesus had been imparted 
by the Almightly, was crucified, Mary, the mother of Jesus, anda 
woman whom Jesus had cured of lunacy, were crying at the foot 
of the cross. Then Jesus came and asked :—“For whom are you 
lamenting.” They replied:—“ For thee.” He continued :—* God, 
the Most High had lifted me up, and nothing has happened to me 
but good ; this man is a semblance for them.” 

Mog4tel narrates that the Jews appointed ‘a watchman over 
Jesus to follow him wherever he went. One day he ascended a moun- 
tain and an angel lifted him up to heaven, and God threw his 
semblance upon the watchman whom the Jews mistook for Jesus, 
and in spite of all his excuses, slew and crucified. Qot&dah says :— 
“ The prophet of God has mentioned to us that Jesus had/asked his 
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disciples, which of them would assume his likeness, and one of them, 
agreeing to do so, was slain, but Jesus was raised to heaven.” 

Wahb and other learned men state, that after Jesus had been 
seven days in heaven, God said to him ;—“ Thy foes, the Jews, have 

Descent of Jesus from heayen hastened thee, and hindered thee from 
after seven days, completing thy instructions to thy 
companions, Deseend therefore to them, and give them thy last 
advice; but first of all, make thy appearance to Mary Magdalene, 
because no one weeps for thee as she does, or grieves for thee as 
she does, Appear to her and tell her to assemble the apostles, that 
they may be confirmed in the faith.” 

The way in which Mary Magdalene bad first come in contact with 
Jesus was this :—She was oneof the children of Israel from the vicinity 
of Antioch, and born in a village called Magdellan. She was a 
pious woman, but suffered from a flox of blood, which she desired 
to keep secret, and rejected the offers of marriage made to her 
by several noble Jews, who ascribed her refusal to her pride, but 
such was not the case. When she heard of Jesus and of his 
miraculous cures, she approached him with the hope of being 
delivered from her malady; but, on beholding his majestic appear- 
ance, she was awestruck, and, retiring, touched the hem of his 
garment. Then Jesus said :—“ An innocent maiden has touched 
me; she obtained her desire and God has purified her,” whereon 
she recovered her health. 

When Jesus came down from heavem seven days after his ascen- 
sion, the mountain on which he alighted, shone brilliantly with 
celestial light, and when the apostles had assembled around him, 
he imparted to them his last injunctions, and sent them into various 
parts of the world to preach the gospel. Then God lifted him 
again up to heaven, bestowed upon him wings, and clothed him 
with light, so that he flew with the angels and hovered around the 
throne of God ; also, all desires for food and drink ceased with him ; 
thus he was human and angelic, terrestrial and heavenly. 

The apostles dispersed according to the command of Jesus in 
the night in which he descended, and whichis kept by Christians 
annually as a great festival. He had sent Peter to Rome, Audrew 
and Matthew to the country the inhabitants whereof eat human 
beings, Thomas and Lyé to the eastern countries, Phillip and Judas 
to Qyrvan and to Africa, John to Ephesus, the two Jacobs to 
Jerusalem, Bartholomew to the Arabs, Simon to Barbary; and 
each apostle was able to speak the language of the country to which 
he had been sent. Ebn Esahfq narrates that the Jews fell foul of the 
remaining apostles.and companions of Jesus, insulting and persecut- 
ing them and leading them about to be reviled. When the king of 
Rome, who was a polytheist, had been informed that among his 
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subjects the Jews, a man had appeared towards whom they bore 
enmity and whom they slew ; that he had informed them of his being 
an apostle of God, that he had resuscitated the dead and healed-the 
sick among them, ‘that ‘he ‘had made a bird of clay and breathed 
thereon, ‘upon which it flew, that he had predicted to them the 
future and worked miracles, he said :—“ What hindered you from 
informing me dbout him; for, had you done so, 1 would have 
made a separation between him and them.” Then he sent for 
the apostles, whom he delivered ‘from the hands of the Jews. 
When they arrived, he ‘inquired about the Christian religion, and 
after he had obtained the information, he made his profession of it. 
He attacked the Jews and killed many of them; and this is the 
origin of Christianity in the country of Rome. 


€. REHATSEK, 














Ant. II1.—Part IT. HENRY LOUIS VIVIAN DEROZIO: 
Continued from the “‘ Calcutta Review” for April 1881.) 


( 

“HE following. additional particulars. regarding the teacher. 
E ie of Derozio have been obtained. since the first part of this- 
memoir was written: — 

David. Drummond. was a native of Fifeshire; born-in humble 
circumstances about the year 1755, eleven years before the death. 
of Burns. As-a boy,.the fame and poetry of. the ploughman poet, 
which. filled. all. Scotland. from end: to end, quickened the lad. 
Drummond. to emulate in. some faint. fashion what Burns had 
achieved for. Scotland. 

E’en then a wish, I mind its powery;. 
A wish that to my latest hour, 

Shall strongly heave my breast, . 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some usefu, plan or beuk could make, . 

Or sing « song at least: 

Tn this, aé least, Drummond was successful. A few of hiss 
songs, in the homely Doric of: his native land, became popular,. 
before, in the year 1813, he left:Scotland:for ever ; and even yet 
in his native shire, the songs of the peasant: boy,—who, after a resi- 
dence in India of 30 years, was laid 40-years ago in- the grave, are: 
not altogether forgotten: 

The circamstances' which impelled the young Scotchman: to» 
leave his native land, with a determination never to return to it, are 
hidden in obscurity ; but-there-are sound reasons for believing that 
theological differences with his own family had some hand:im it.. 
There were not a few. peasant lads in the Scotland. of. 80> years: 
ago, and have been since then, whose parents pinched-and saved and 
liungered themselves, that their sons might:some day. “ wag: their 
heads in-apuppet:” ‘The disappointment, grief and»rage-when hopes: 
of this sort, cherished: through embittering poverty and. a life-long 
self-sacrifice almost superhuman, were dashed» to the ground by 
the refusal of the lad to- enter the church: because his- mind had 
outgrown the narrow theology of the sect-he had been educated 
to enter, may be better imagined than described: Drummond 
worked’ his passage out to» India and landed, an. “ interloper,” 
in the year 1813, He lived with a friend at Berhampore for a 
short time, and.was then appointed assistant on Rs. 125 a month, 
with board and lodging; ia the proprietary school of Messrs. 
Wallace and Measures, after undergoing an examination which 
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subjects the Jews, a ‘man had appeared towards whom they bore 
enmity and whom they slew ; that he had informed them of his being 
an apostle of God, that he had resuscitated the dead and healed the 
sick among them, that ‘he had made a bird of clay and breathed 
thereon, upon which it flew, that he had predicted to them thé 
future and worked miracles, he said :— What hindered you from 
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the apostles, whom he delivered ‘from the hands of the Jews. 
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HE following additional particulars. regarding the teacher 
of Derozio have been obtained. since the first part of this 
memoir was written.:— 

David. Drummond. was a native of Fifeshire; born-in humble 
circumstances: about the year 1755, eleven years before the death: 
of Burns. Asa boy,.the fame and poetry of the ploughman poet,. 
which. filled. all. Scotland. from end. to end, quickened the lad. 
Drummond. to emulate in. some faint. fashion what Burns had 
achieved for. Scotland, 

E’en then a wish, I mind its powery. 
A wish that to my latest hour, 

Shall strongly heave my breast, . 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some usefu, plan or beuk could make, . 

Or sing « seng at least: 

Tn this, aé least, Drummond was successful. <A few of his: 
songs, in the homely Doric of: his native land, became popular,. 
before, in the year 1813, he left: Scotland:for ever ; and even yet 
in his native shire, the songs of the peasant: boy,—who, after a resi- 
dence in India of 30 years, was laid 40-years ago in- the grave, are: 
not altogether forgotten: 

The circumstances: which impelled the young Scotchman to» 
leave his native land, with a determination never to return to it; are 
hidden in obscurity ; but-there-are sound reasons for believing that 
theological differences with his own family had some hand ‘in it. 
There were not a few. peasant lads in the Scotland. of. 80> years: 
ago, and have been since then, whose parents pinched and saved’ and: 
liungered themselves, that their sons might some day. “ wag: their 
heads in a-puppet:” ‘The disappointment, grief and:rage when hopes: 
of this sort, cherished:through embittering poverty and. a life-long 
self-sacrifice almost superhuman, were dashed: to the ground by 
the refusal of the lad» to- enter the church because his-mind had 
outgrown the narrow theology of the sect-he had been educated 
to enter, may be better imagined than described: Drummond 
worked his passage out to India and landed, an. “ interloper,” 
in the year 1813. He lived with a friend at’ Berhampore for a 
short’ time, and was then appointed assistant on Rs, 125 a month, 
with board and lodging; ia the proprietary school of Messrs. 
Wallace and Measures, after undergoing an examination which 
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satisfied his employers that his attainments were of a high order. 
A few years after he became sole proprietor; and the Dhurrum- 
tollah Academy under Drummond speedily attained the highest 
position amongst the educational establishments of Calcutta, 
and aided materially in diffusing a high class English education 
among the children of Europeans, whose means did not admit 
of their sending their sons to England, as well as amongst Eurasians 
and natives. It was one of the peculiarities of Drummond’s 
school that, as in the Scotland of his day, the laird’s son and 
Jock the ploughman’s boy sat side by side on the same form with 
Jenney, the herd’s lassie, and romped together before and after 
school hours, and on the way to and from school, so in Dhurrum- 
tollab, 60 years ago, European, Eurasian and native lads conned 
the same lessons, and mingled together in the same school sports. 
The impetus given by Drummond to education in Calcutta awoke 
a spirit of competition ; the means of education multiplied, and a 
healthy rivalry between schools of various sorts produced the 
happiest results. 

On the 4th of March 1825 a Phrenological Society was 
established by the admirers of Gall, Spurzheim and Combe. This 
society met in the Hurkarw rooms, with Dr. Abel as president, 
Dr. John Grant as vice-president, and Dr. Patterson as secretary. 
For two years Drummond attended the meetings, and wasa silent 
listener to the arguments and dissertations in favour of phreno- 
logy. Then, to the amazement of the society, he published his 
Objections to Phrenology, already noted, in which he declared that 
“phrenology was not the true interpretation of nature, that its. 
principles threw no sure light on the enquiry regarding the opera- 
tions of the human mind.” This was the death-blow, not only 
to the society, which never recovered from the vigor of Drum- 
mond’s attack, but to phrenology in India. 

We subjoin a summary of Mr. Drummond’s statement of his 
arguments against Phrenology.. The book consists of 210 pages, 
octavo, and cost eight rupees :-— 

First,—lf each organ possesses exclusively and independently 
perception, volition, memory, &c., it must followthat they are distinct 
and independent existences ; and that unity of consciousness, which 

is, in other words, a man’s being himself, is utterly impossible. 
 Secondly.—If a plurality of organs act, at the same moment 27% 
opposition (that is, the one counteracting the other), it must follow, 
that they neutralize each other in the ratio of their respective forces. 

Thirdly.—tlf a plurality of organs act, at the same moment 
in conjunction (that is, in producing one individual impulse), 
why not the whole of them, which would amount to all the unity 
of mind that has ever been contended for ? 
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Fourthly.—If the various orgaus do operate upon and influ- 
ence each other, this, like everything else, must be done by some 
particular means, How then isit managed? What connects these 
jarring counsels ? What so opportunely informs “ Cautiousness” 
that a foe is in the field, and as instantly directs him to oppose 
“ Destructiveness’ ? What is the medium of communication 
whereby the excitation of any organ whatever can have the 
smallest influence even on its nearest companion ? and, 

Fifthly.—The very essence of Phrenology involves the 
abandonment both of reason and memory (the one of which 
directs and judges, the other retains and restores, all the ideas 
and operations of the mind) by affirming that these, as well as 
all other attributes of the “ glorious and divine intellect of 
man,” are the result of thirty-five ungoverned, unconnected 
instincts, 

In the year 1829 shortly after the publication of his Odjections to 
Phrenology, the tear and wear, the worry and the fret, and the in- 
tense application of a conscientious teacher's life in India, coupled, it 
may be, with improprieties in diet, completely broke down the health 
of Drummond. Unlike the majority of his thrifty countrymen, he 
lived very nearly if not quite up to hisincome, His residence was 
one of the most elegantly furnished in Caleutta, aud balls and sup- 
pers to kindred spirits were frequent. Nevertheless, Mr. Sandford 
Arnott, in presenting a copy of his own new Persian Grammar, wrote 
on the fly leaf—‘'To David Drummond, Esq., who amidst the lux- 
uries of the East never lost his relish for the metaphysics and the 
muse of Scotland, which he cultivated so successfully.” For two 
years, 1828-30, Drummond sought to regain health by a residence in, 
the “Straits of Malacea,’”’ and left the care of his flourishing school 
to a Mr. Wilson, who, whatever other attainments he may have 
had, was deficient in the energy and organising methods of. Drum- 
mond. The clerical party in Calcutta, headed by Archdeacon 
Dealtry, if it did not found, at least patronized, a school in the Cir- 
cular Road, which professed in newspaper advertisements, to be 
“the only school in Calcutta where a Christian education could 
be obtained.” This, coupled with the secular system pursucd in 
the Dhurrumtollah Academy, and the absences of its moving spirit, 
began to tell in popular estimation against Drummond's school ; 
so that, when he returned in 1830, with health little improved by 
his two years’ furlough, the Academy had lost ground, and he was 
unable to carry on the heavy duties which the labour of a large 
school implied. Soon afterwards, with the money derived from 
the sale of the good-will and furniture of his school, he retired to 
the General: Hospital, where he remained for years an invalid, Very 
few, even of his most intimate friends, knew what had become of 
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him. Many of those who knew him best in the years of his: 
prosperity had left India. A new race of men had arisen, striving 
for literary fame and fortune, who were ignorant of the keen, 
polished intellect, that in prose and verse had gained the ear 
of a former generation, and was now drawing out a living death 
in a Calcutta Hospital. The echoes of the outside world fell 
faintly on the Ionely invalid’s ear, and one of these echoes: woke 
the dormant power of Drummond. Sir Charles Metcalfe had freed 
the Press of Iudia, and amid the general rejoicing, the illumi- 
vation and decorations and feasts, addresses, and eulogiums, an ode 
to Metcalfe, which appeared in the Hurkarw with the once well- 
Known initials D. D., woke for a time by its eloquence, its depth: 
of feeling, and its fire, a passing interest in Drummond’; but there 
were few indeed of those who admired the verses, who cared to. 
know that their author was bed-ridden in the depths of poverty, 
the inmate of a public hospital. An aide-de-camp of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe called on Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the 
Hurkaru, to ask for the name of the author, which was 
given; and a subscription for fifty copies of Drummond’s: 
poems found its way from the generous Metcalfe to the bed-ridden. 
invalid. This collection of poetry was never published. ‘Tlie 
few who ever saw it in manuscript, amongst others, D. L. 
Richardson, spoke of it in terms of the highest commendation,. 
many of the lyrics being charged with “ great tenderness and’ 
delicacy of feeling.” It was Drummond’s dying wish that they 
should be sent to Scotland and published there, where they 
would be best appreciated by a people familiar with the genius and’ 
idioms of the Doric in which they were written, and tlie character, 
habits and associations round which he wove his web of. song. 
‘The vessel containing the manuscript was lost ; and thus perished! 
some of the finest Scottish lyrics since the days of Burns and: 
Tannybill 

By the year 1839 he had so far recovered health that he deter- 
mined to leave the General Hospital, and begin the battle of 
life with a frame bowed by disease, a shattered constitution, a. 
mind enervated by long illness and seclusion from tle world, 
and literally without a rupee. Failing health and pinching poverty 
were henceforth his lot till death. There were still a few friends 
left to him from the days of his hospitable prosperity, amongst 
whom were Dr. John Grant and D. L. Richardson. These, with 
the generous impulse of noble minds, at once offered the broken- 
down schoolmaster that pecuniary assistance which they could’ 
well afford. Drummond appreciated their kind offers, but his. 
Scottish pride, greater in poverty and sickness than in health 
and prosperity, would accept no help, no obligations, which: in 
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the state of his health, it was very doubtful whether he would ever 
be able to repay. He would hang on to the skirts of no man, he 
would be dependent on no one, he would continue to do as he 
had done, living his life in his own way, even though that implied 

inching poverty and a losing struggle with the inevitable. 
Drasdeaene teaching days were over, not only because his im- 
paired health rendered teaching impossible, but his pronounced 
views on religious subjects, now that schools in Calcutta were 
abundant, rendered it highly improbable that any school of 
his conducting would have anything but a very small attendance. 
He could not teach, but he could write, and he thought he saw 
an opening for a weekly paper. Under the auspices of Drummond 
as proprietor, editor, reporter, and all else but printer, the 
Weekly Examiner, “ajournal of politics, news and literature” 
had an existence of nearly two years, 1839-41. To this weekly 
newspaper both Dr, Johan Grant and D. L. Richardson frequently 
contributed, to help their old friend in his new venture ; but the 
burden of the whole lay heavily on Drummond. The ability 
with which the Weekly Examiner was conducted was generally 
admitted, and its opinions were respected by a large portion of 
the press of India. 

However great Drummond’s talents undoubtedly were, there were 
conditions of success which he could not command, His leaders 
were finished essays, logical and keen; but his readers were 
thirsting for news; the first Afghan war was working up to its 
tragic-ending. News, Drummond could not pay for ; but he served 
it up second-hand, Besides this, his long illness and reverse of 
fortune had rendered him irritable, and he took offence at the 
neglect with which the Englishman treated his small venture, 
and never missed an opportunity of hitting heavily and effectively, 
The strength of his reasoning was always superior to his diction, 
He wrote hurriedly and diffusely, and cared little for style if his 
arguments were logically consistent and convincing. At all times 
he wrote with great vigour and originality, but he was occasion- 
ally rash, impulsive and deficient in tact ; and few things delighted 
him more than originating a controversy and arguing through 
thick and thin for the view he at first adopted. His 
religious opinions were never aired in the pages of the Hxaminer, 
but in private, with the few remaining of his old friends, he 
launched out fearlessly on a sea of speculation and discussion, that 
would make the listener catch his breath in wonder and amaze- 
ment. To him the right of private judgment claimed by the 
fathers of the Reformation three hundred years ago, was a very 
precious thing. He would believe nothing, accept nothing, unless 
it could be made as evident and reasonable as a mathematical 
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axiom. Tradition and antiquity were to him no authority ; and he 
built up his system of faith and the universe, on a basis not much 
broader than the Cogito ergo sum of Descartes; but he had 
neither health nor leisure to think it out and formulateit. Had 
both been granted him, the name of David Drummond would, in 
all likelihood, have ranked with that of his own great country- 
man, David Hume, in the roll of Philosophical Sceptics. By the 
middle of 1841, Drummond was again prostrate with disease ; 
and the struggle which for months he carried on in weakness 
and pain to keep faith with his subscribers, was nothing short of 
heroic. Ill-advised, he resorted to stimulants, notably laudanum, 
in large quantities, to whip the last effort out of an enfeebled body 
and a harassed mind. Unable to sit up to write, or even to 
write in bed, his editorials were dictated in spasmodic gasps 
between the intervals of weakness and bodily agony. At last 
he gave the struggle up. He was not doing justice to his sub- 
scribers ; he would not take their money, when he could give them 
no fair equivalent. 

The Weekly Examiner was abandoned. The small sum avail- 
able from outstanding debts was collected, and with it, broken in 
health, crushed in spirits, enfeebled in mind, the friends of his 
better years either dead or out of India, David Drummond for 
eighteen months lived a life of bodily agony in the depths ofa 
biting poverty not often paralleled, witha “resignation, tran- 
quillity and stoicism rarely met with.” Murmur or complaint 
never passed his lips, andin the April of 1848, at the age of fifty-six, 
David Drummond, tnterloper and schoolmaster, stept the sleep 
that knows no waking, to such a life, at least, as that through 
which he had passed. | 

The estimation in which Derozio was held by his contempora- 
ries even at the time of his connexion with the Hindu School, 
may be gathered from the following extract from the preface of 
Miss Emma Roberts’ “ Oriental Scenes, with other Poems.” In 
the year 1830 this gifted lady was resident at Agra, and her 
friend Derozio undertook to see her volume of poems through 
the press— 

“There is however one person to whom more particular 
“ acknowledgments are due, and she, with great pleasure, mentions 
‘her obligations to Mr. H. L. V. Derozio, to whose invaluable 
“assistance she is indebted for the superintendence of her 
“ volume through the press, a task which the distance of her 
“residence from Calcutta precluded her from performing, and 
“which none, save a poet, could have executed so ably. The 
“author must ever deem herself fortunate in procuring, for so 
“important an undertaking, the aid of a gentleman whose well- 
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«earned reputation confers honour upon the pages which have 
« experienced his guarding care from those typographical errors 
« which they could not otherwise have escaped.” Had Derozio 
been the wild “ Atheist, the immoral poet,” the constant referrer 
“to the most lascivious plays.of the Restoration,” the dreamer and 
teacher of filthy grossness, it is not at all likely that the accom- 
plished Emma Roberts would have soiled the purity of her 
name, and tarnished her reputation by allowing Derozio to handle 
her proof sheets and emendate her verses. We look on this 
tribute to the worth of Derozio as one of the strongest refutations 
of all the calumny and abuse heaped on him. 

The teaching of Derozio, the force of his individuality, his winning 
manner, his wide knowledge of books, his own youth, which 
placed him in close sympathy with his pupils, his open, generous 
chivalrous nature, his humour and playfulness, his fearless love of 
truth, his hatred of all that was unmanly and. mean, his ardent love 
of India, evidenced in his conversations and recorded in his lines, 

* My country ! in thy day of glory past 

A beauteous halo circled round thy brow,” 

his social intercourse with his pupils, his unrestricted efforts 
for their growth in virtue, knowledge and manliness, produced 
an intellectual and moral revolution in Hindu society 
since unparalleled. The effect produced by Derozio on his 
pupils and on the higher Hindu society of his day, is well 
and truthfully recorded in ashort manuscript history of the Hindu 
College by Baboo Hurro Mohun Chatterji, which the present 
librarian of the Presidency College, Baboo Chandi Churn Chatterji, 
son of the foregoing, has kindly placed at our disposal. It should be 
premised that the extract which follows has reference to the posi- 
tion of affairsin the Hindu College during 1828, a year after 
Derozio’s appointment, That year the subjects he taught, or rather 
the text-books studied in his classes, had been drawn up and 
fixed by the Committee of Management, which consisted of three 
Hindu gentlemen, with Dr. H. H. Wilson, the eminent Sanscrit 
scholar, then secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, 
representing the Government of India, and David Hare, the life 
long fiiend of the natives. These were, 

Goldsmith’s History of Greece, Rome and England, 

Russell’s Modern Europe. 

Robertson’s Charles the Fifth. 

Gay’s Fables. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Shakespeare, one of the tragedies. 

This was the ground gone over in English History and Literature 
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in the first three classes of the Hindu College during 1828, 
Derozio taught the second and third classes ; and we venture to 
assert that this high class teaching, winged with the strength, 
learning and love of Derozio’s individuality, had gone home to the 
brain and heart of the highest class of native society in Calcutta 
before Duff, over whose work, which indeed was but the comple- 
ment of Derozio’s, such torrents of eloquence have been poured, 
ever set his foot in India. 

** Added to these,” I quote from the manuscript history, “ the 
“ students of the first, second and third classes had the advantage 
‘of attending a conversazione ‘established in the schools by Mr. 
‘‘ Derozio, where readings in poetry, literature, and moral philosophy 
“ werecarried on. The meetings were held almost daily after or before 
“ school hours, Though they were without the knowledge or sanc- 
“tion of the authorities, yet Mr. Derozio’s disinterested zeal and 
“devotion in bringing up the students in these subjects was un- 
‘bounded, and characterised by a love and philanthropy which 
“up to this day has not been equalled by any teacher either in 
‘or out of the service. The students in their turn loved him most 
“ tenderly ; and were ever ready to be guided by his counsels and 
“imitate him in all their daily actions in life. In fact, Mr. Derozio 
“acquired such an ascendancy over the minds of his pupils that 
‘they would not move even in their private concerns without his 
“ counsel and advice. On the other hand, he fostered their taste in 
“literature, taught the evil effects of idolatry and superstition ; 
“and so far formed their moral conceptions and feelings as to make 
“them completely above the antiquated ideas and aspirations of 
“the age. Such was the force of his instructions that the conduct 
‘of the students out of the college was most exemplary, and 
“ gained them the applause of the outside world, not only in a 
“ literary and scientific point of view, but what was of still greater 
“importance, they were all considered men of ‘truth,’ Indeed, 
“the ‘College boy” was a synonym for truth, and it was a 
“ general belief and saying among our countrymen, which those 
“that remember the time must acknowledge, that ‘ such a boy is 
“incapable of falsehood because he is a College boy,’” 

In May 1829 several of the boys in the first and second classes 
had acquired a remarkable degree of courage and spirit in express- 
ing their opinions on all subjects; and particularly on the sub- 
ject ofreligion. “The principles and practices of the Hindu 
‘‘ religion were openly ridiculed and condemned, and angry disputes 
“were held on moral subjects ; the sentiments.of Hume had been 
‘“ widely diffused and warmly patronized....... The most glowing 
‘ harangues were made at debating clubs, then very numerous. 
“The Hindu Religion was denounced as vile and corrupt and 
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unworthy the regard of rational beings. The degraded state of the 
“ Hindus formed the topic of many debates; their ignorance and 
“superstition were declared to be the causes of such a state, 
“and it was then resolved that nothing but a liberal education 
“ could enfranchise the minds of the people. The degradation of 
“the female mind was viewed with indignation ; the question at 
“a very large meeting was carried unanimously, that Hindu 
“ women should be taught, and we are assured of the fact that 
“the wife of one of the leaders of this new movement was a 
“most accomplished lady, who reckoned amongst the subjects 
“ with which she was acquainted, Moral Philosophy and Mathe- 
“matics. The facts that we have mentioned will serve to explain 
“the subjoined order of the Managers.” 

It having come to the knowledge of the Managers that a_be- 
lief prevails very generally “ that the students of the Hindu 
“College are liable to lose all religious principles whatever, it is 
“resolved that Mr. D’Anselm (head master) be requested to 
‘communicate with the teachers, and check as far as possible all 
“ disquisitions tending to unnsettle the belief of the boys in the 
“great principles of Natural Religion.” 

This order of the Managers seems to have produced little or no 
effect in stemming the rising tide of free enquiry, and so earnest 
were some of the lads, and so powerfully influenced by the teaching 
of Derozio, that they refused to be invested with the Brahminical 
thread ; and, instead of repeating prayers to deities which their 
enlightened reason and awakened conscience told them were merely 
the distorted, mythic creation of former days and earlier 
men, they chose to repeat some noble passage from the Iliad. In 
the February of 1830- further-orders were issued by the Managers, 
strictly forbidding the teachers from having any communications 
with their pupils on religious subjects, and specially the religion 
of the Hindus ; and that practices, inconsistent with Hindu ideas 
of propriety, such as eating or drinking intheclass rooms, were to 
be visited with dismissal. In the words of the manuscript history— 
“ Tt was not until advantage had been taken by some of the clergy- 
“ men (Duff, Dealtry, Adam and Hill) of this growing liberality, in 
“ announcing a course of lectures (to educated Bengalees) of Natural 
“and Revealed Religion (in Duff’s house in College Square, nearly 
“ opposite the Hindu College) that the Managers were determined 
to crush the reformers by promulgating that famous order which 
‘€ called forth the disapprobation of the public.” We quote the or- 
“ ders: The Managers of the Anglo-Indian College having heard that 
“ several of the students are in the habit of attending societies at 
“ which political and religious discussions are held” (the discussions 
which led to tho first Reform Bill, were agitating the band of 
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lads influenced by Derozio), “ think it necessary to announce their 
“ strong disapprobation of the practice, and to prohibit its continu- 
‘‘ance. Any student being present at such a society after the pro- 
“ mulgation of this order will incur their serious displeasure.” 

Immediately on the promulgation of this order, every newspaper 
and journal in Calcutta, secular and religious, charged one after 
the other against the Managers of the Hindu College, all maintain- 
ing the right of public discussion. The Atheism of Derozio has been 
so often asserted ; his antagonism to Christianity taken for granted ; 
and the influence of his teaching declared to “ be subversive of all 
religion whatever,” that we hope it may be some answer to these 
disreputable charges, glibly made by well-meaning men, to quote a 
paragraph from a leader in the India Gazette, which has consi- 
derable resemblance to the style of Derozio, and which, if not 
written by him, certainly speaks his sentiments regarding the action 
of the management. . 

“ We regret much to see the names of such men as David Hare 
and Rossomoy Dutt attached to adocument which presents an 
example of presumptuous, tyrannical and absurd intermeddling with 
the right of private judgment on political and religious quéstions. 
The interference is presumptuous, for the Managers, as Managers, 
have no right whatever to dictate to the students of the institution 
how they shall dispose of their time out of College. It is tyranni- 
cal, for, although they have not the right, they have the power, if 
they will bear the consequences, to inflict their serious displeasure 
on the disobedient. It is absurd and ridiculous, for if the students 
knew their rights, aud had the spirit to claim them, the Managers 
would not venture to enforce their own order ; and it would fall 
to the ground, an abortion of intolerance, We recommend the 
Managers to be beware of pursuing the course they have begun. 
We are aware of their motives, and if we saw any danger of the 
College passing under sectarian infiuence, we should be as stoutly 
opposed to such a result as we are to their present proceedings, 
But Christianity must not and shall not be put down by the means 
they are adopting. It must, at least, have a hearing from those 
who are willing to hear, and this is all that its friends desire. 
They donot desire that any regulations should be made by the 
Managers in favour of Christianity, but a Christian government 
and a Christian community will not tolerate that the Managers 
of an institution, supported in part by public money; should single 
out Christianity as the only religion against which they direct their 
official influence and authority. We hope that Messrs. Hill and Duff 
will revive the meetings, if they have been discontinued, and that 
their proceedings will henceforth be conducted on just and equal 
terms, We hope that the students of the Hindu College will 
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continue to attend in spite of the prohibition of the Managers. 
And we hope that the Managers will learn to keep within their 
own province, else they will have a storm about their ears, which 
will be sooner raised than laid.” 

Two months after, that is, in April 1831, decisive measures were 
taken to remove Derozio and the more advanced of his pupils who 
had publicly avowed their hostility to Hinduism. The chief 
mover in this matter was Ram Comul Sen, the grandfather of the 
well-known Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Peary Chand Mittra, himself a distinguished pupil of the Hindu 
school, and one of that band of the cultured, natives of India who 
are the true friends of their countrymen, and the advocates of every 
measure of usefulness for their advancement, has very recently 
given to the public a Life of Dewan Ram Comul Sen, which 
will be read with interest by all interested in the people of India. 
Ram Comul Sen began life as a compositor in the Hindusthani 
Press of Dr. Hunter, on eight rupees a month. From this 
humble position he worked himself up to hold a very eminent 
place in the educated Society of Calcutta and in the service 
of India. Before his death he was a member of nearly every 
learned, educational and philanthropic society in Calcutta, had 
published his English and Bengali Dictionary, and taken an active 
and leading part in every matter in which the best interests of 
his countrymen were concerned, and notably in the spread of 
European knowledge. He was a firm friend of the orthodox 
Hindus ; and as such, viewed with alarm the consequences of 
Derozio’s teaching, which the more hot-headed among native youths © 
carried -beyond the_conclusions of their master. ‘The requisition 
calling the meeting of the Managers of the Hindu College, which 
resulted in the practical dismissal of Derozio, was drawn up 
by Ram Comul Sen, and not only exhibits the alarm and distrust 
then prevalent in Hindu society, but bears on the face of it some 
of those charges against Derozio which were then industriously 
circulated, and which Derozio himself repudiated and challenged 
his accusers to substantiate. 

The requisition is as follows :— 

“The object of convening this meeting is the necessity 
of checking the growing evil, and the public alarm arising 
from the very unwarranted arrangements and misconduct of 
a certain teacher to whom a great many children have been 

trusted, who, it appears, has materially injured their mor- 
als, and introduced some strange system, the tendency of 
which is destructive to their moral character and to the peace of 
society. The affair is well known to almost every one and 
need not require to be further stated. The consequence is 
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that no less than twenty-five pupils of respectable families have 
been withdrawn from the College, a list of which is submitted, 
There are no less than a hundred and sixty boys absent, some 
of whom are supposed to be sick ; but many have proposed to 
remove, unless proper remedies are adopted. A list of these is 
also submitted.” 

At the meeting convened by Ram Comul Sen, various pro- 
posals were made, such as that—‘ Mr. Derozio, being the root of 
“all the evils and cause of public alarm, should be discharged 
“from the College, and all communications between him and 
“the pupils cut off. That such of the students of the higher 
“ class whose bad habits are known, and who were in the ‘ dining 
“ party,’ should be removed. That all those students publicly 
“hostile to Hinduism, and the established customs of the country, 
‘and who have proved themselves such by their conduct, should be 
“turned out. That boys should not be admitted indiscriminately 
“ without previous enquiry regarding their character. That when- 
“ever Europeans are procurable, a preference shall be given to 
“them, their character and religion being ascertained before 
“admission. That if any of the boys go to hear or attend pri- 
“ vate lectures or meetings, they be dismissed. ‘That such books 
“as may injure their morals should not be allowed to be taught, 
“ brought, or read in the College, That a separate place be fitted 
“ for the teachers to dine in ; and the practice of eating on the 
*¢ school table be aiscontinued.” ' 

These proposals were carried in their main features ; and in 
reference to the first, the greatest amount of discussian took place. 
The following question was keenly discussed by the Managers, viz., 
“Whether the management had any just grounds to conclude 
“that the morals and tenets of Mr. Derozio, as far as ascertain- 
“able from the effects they have produced upon his scholars, are 
“such as to render him an improper person to be entrusted with 
“ the education of youth.” 

Two of the Managers declared that all they knew of Mr. Derozio 
was from report only. One acquitted him of all blame for want 
of proof. Three considered Mr, Derozio an improper person for 
the education of youth. One Baboo was firmly convinced that Mr, 
Derozio was far from being an improper person for such an office. 
“ David Hare recorded his opinion that Mr. Derozio was a highly 
competent teacher”—and no one had more and better opportunity 
than Hare had to form an opinion on the subject—and that “ his 
instructions have always been most beneficial.” Mr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson said that he had never observed any ill effects 
from Mr. Derozio’s instruction, and that he considered Mr, Derozio 


to be a teacher of superior ability. 
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On this question the majority seemed in favour of Derozio, 
The next question discussed was whether, in the present state of 
public feeling amongst the Hindu community, it was expedient 
to dismiss Derozio. 

“ Four Baboos declared it was necessary. 

« Two that it was expedient, 

“ One that it was unnecessary.” 

Hare and Wilson declined to vote on a question relating to the 
state of native feeling alone. The removal of Derozio was _ there- 
upon determined on, and the management were wise enough to 
conclude “ that they had neither the power nor the right to 
enforce the prohibition of the boys attending private lectures or 
meetings.” 

Mr. Wilson acquainted Derozio with the decision of the Manag- 
ing Committee, and the following is Derozio’s reply :— 


Calcutta, 25th April 1831. 
Dr. H. H. Witson. 


My DEAR Sir,—The accompanying is my resignation ; but you 
will observe that I have taken the liberty of departing from your 
suggestion of making it appear a merit on my part. If I had 
grounds to believe that my continued connection with the College 
could be really and permanently prejudicial to that institution, 
the spirit to leave it without any suggestion, but that of my 
own mind, would not be wanting. I do not conceive, however, that 
a temporary shock needs such a sacrifice ; and I cannot, therefore, 
conceal from myself the fact, that my resignation is compulsory. 
Under these circumstances, I trust you will see the propriety of 
my declining to make that appear a merit which is really a neces- 
sity. Nevertheless, 1 thank you heartily for having recommended 
me to do so, because I perceive it to be the dictates of a generous 
heart anxious to soothe what it could not heal. But I dare not 
ascribe to myself a merit which I do not possess ; and if my dis- 
missal be considered a deserved disgrace by the wise and good, I 
must endure it. 

As the intemperate spirit displayed against me by the Native 
Managers of the College is not likely to subside so completely as 
to admit of my return to that institution as speedily as you expect ; 
and as the chances of life may shape my future destiny, so as to 
bring me but rarely in contact with you; I cannot permit 
this opportunity to pass, without recording my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to you for all the kindness you have shown me 
since 1 have had the honour and pleasure of being known 
to you. In particular, I must thank you for the delicacy 
with which you conveyed to me, on Saturday last, the 
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resolution of the Managing Committee and for the sympathy 
which I perceive my case had excited in you. 

Such circumstances, when genuine and unaffeeted,. make deeper 
impressions on my feelings than those greater acts of favour, the 
motives for which we cannot always trace,. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, with sentiments of respect and 
regard, 

Yours sincerely, 
H, L. V. DERoz10. 


The following is the letter referred to, containing Derozio’s 
resignation :— : 
To Calcutta, 25th April 1831. 
THE MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE HINDU COLLEGE. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having been informed that the result of your 
deliberation in close committee on Saturday last was a resolution 
to dispense with my further services at the College, I am induced 
to place my resignation in your hands, in order to save myself 
from the mortification of receiving formal notice of my dismissal, 

It would however be unjust to my reputation, which I value, 
were I to abstain from recording in this communication certain 
facts which I presume do not appear upon the face of your pro- 
ceedings. Firstly, no charge was brought against me. Second- 
ly, if any accusation was brought forward, 1 was not informed of 
it. Thirdly, I was not called up to face my accusers, if any such 
appeared, Fourthly, no witness was examined on either side, 
Fifthly, my conduct and character underwent scrutiny, and no 
opportunity was afforded me of defending either. Sixthly, while 
a majority did not, as I have learned, consider me an unfit person 
to be connected with College, it was resolved, notwithstanding, 
that I should be removed from it, so that, unbiased, unexamined, 
and unheard, you resolve to dismiss me, without even the mockery 
of a trial. These are facts. I offer not a word of comment. 

I must also avail myself of this opportunity of recording my 
thanks to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hare, and Baboo Sreekissen Sing for 
the part which, I am informed, they respectively took in your 
proceedings on Saturday last, 


Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
H, L. V. Derozio. 


Horace Hayman Wilson’s reply to the above letter of Derozio 
we give below :—It contains the wild and unfounded charges 
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brought against Derozio; sedulously circulated, and implicitly 
Believed during: his lifetime and after his death ; and’ it produced 
the manly vindication of-himself, the only one which Derozio was 
ever permitted to make, and which came*direct from his sensi- 
tive nature, burni#g under a sense of injustice and’ the cowardly 
eilumnious attacks of men* who feared his influence more than 


they loved truth, . 
25th April, 1881. 


Dear’ Dtrozto,—I believe you are right: although I ‘could 
have wished you had been less severe upon the native Managers, 
whose decision: was founded’ merely’ upon the expediency of 
yielding: to popular clamour, the justice of which it was> not 
incumbent on them: to investigate. There was no trial intended 
—there was no-condemnation.- An impression had gone abroad 
to your disadvantage, the effects of which were injurious: to the 
College,- and which would not> have been dispelled by any proof 

u: could’ have produced, that it was unfounded.. I suppose 
there will ‘still be much discussion on the subject, privately only 
I'trust, but that there will be; and I should like to have the 
power’ of speaking- confidently on three charges brought against 

u.- Ofcourse, it‘rests entirely with you to answer my questions, 
Do you:believe in» a God?- Do you-think- respect-and obedience 
to parents no’ part of: moral duty? Do° you’ think the inter- 
marriage of brothers-and- sisters’ innocent- and allowable?. Have 
you ever maintained these doctrines by argument in the hearing 
of our scholars? Now I-have no right to interrogate you on these 
or any other of’ your sentiments; but these’ are the rumoured 
charges against you, and I should be very happy if I could 
say boldly they were false;~ or could produce your written 
and unqualified: denial, for the satisfaction of those whose 
good opinion is worth having, 

Yours sincerely,. 
H.-H. WILson: 


Next morning Derozio dashied off: the following letter :— 
H: H.- Witson,. Esq: 

My pear Srr;—Y¥our letter which I received last evening 
should have been’ answered earlier, but for the interference of 
other raatters which required'my attention. I beg your accept- 
ance of this apology for the delay, and:thank-youfor the interest 
which your communication proves that you-continue to take in 
me, I am sorry, however, that the questions you’ have put 
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to me, will impose upon you the disagreeable necessity of read- 
ing this long justification of my conduct and opinions. But I 
must congratulate myself that this opportunity is afforded me of 
addressing so influential and distinguished an mdividual ag 
yourself, upon matters which, if true, might seriously affect 
my character. My friends need not, however, be under any 
apprehension for me, for myself, the consciousness of right is 
my safeguard and my consolation. 

(I.) I have never denied the existence of a God, in the hear- 
ing of any human being. If it be wrong to speak at all upon 
such a subject, I am guilty, but I am neither afraid, nor asham- 
ed to confess having stated the doubts of phildsophers upon 
this head, because I have also stated'the solution of these doubts: 
Is it forbidden anywhere to argue upon such a question? If so, 
it must be equally wrong to adduce an argument upon either 
side, Or is it consistent with an enlightened notion of truth to 
wed ourselves to only one view of so important a subject, resolv- 
ing to close our eyes and ears against all impressions that oppose 
themselves to it ? 

How is any opinion to be strengthened but by completely com- 
prehending the objections that are offered to it, and exposing 
their futility? And what have I done more than this? En- 
trusted as I was for some time with the education of youth, 
peculiarly circumstanced, was it for me to have made them pert 
and ignorant dogmatists, by permitting them to know what could 
be said upon only one side of grave questions? Setting aside 
the narrowness of mind, which such a course might have evinced, 
it would have been injurious to the mental energies and acquire- 
ments of the young men themselves, And (whatever may be said 
to the contrary) I can vindicate my piecedure by quoting no less 
orthodox authority than Lord Bacon :—‘ If a man,” says this philo- 
sopher (and no oue ever had a better right to pronounce an opinion 
upon such matters than Lord Bacon) “ will begin with certainties 
he. shall end in doubt.” This I need scarcely observe is always 
the case with contented ignorance, when it is roused too late to 
thought. One doubt suggests another, and universal scepticism 
is the consequenee. I therefore thought it my duty to acquaint 
several of the College students with the ‘substance of Hume's 
celebrated dialogue between Cleanthes and Philo, in which the 
most subtil and refined arguments against Theism are adduced, 
But I have also furnished them with Dr. Reid’s and 
Dugald Stewart's more acute replies to’ Hume, replies 
which to this day continue unrefuted. “This is the head and 
front of my offending.” If the religions opinions of the students 
have become unhinged. in consequence of the course I have 
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ursued, the fault is not mine. To produce convictions was 
not within my power; and if I amto be condemned for the 
Atheism of some, let me receive credit for the Theism of 
others. Believe me, my dear Sir, I am too thoroughly imbued with 
a deepsense of human ignorance, and of the perpetual vicissi- 
tudes of opinion, to speak with confidence even of the most 
unimportant matters, Doubt and uncertainty besiege us too 
closely, to admit the boldness of dogmatism to enter an en- 
quiring mind ; and far be it from me to say “this ts” “and 
thut is not,” when after the most extensive acquaintance with 
the researches of science, and after the most daring flights of 
genius, we must confess with sorrow and disappointment, that 
humility becomes the highest wisdom, for the highest wisdom 
assures man of his ignorance. 

(II.) Your next question is, “Do you think respect and obe- 
dience to parents no part of moral duty ?” For the first timein my 
life did I learn from your letter that I am charged with incul- 
cating so hideous, so unnatural, so abominable a _ principle. 
The authors of such infamous fabrications are too degraded 
for my contempt. Had my father been alive, he would have 
repelled the slander by telling my calumniators, that a son 
who had endeavoured to discharge every filial duty as I have 
done, could never have entertained such a sentiment; but 
my mother can testify how utterly inconsistent it is with my 
conduct: and upon her testimony I might risk my vindication. 
However, I will not stop there: so far from having ever main- 
tained or taught such an opinion, I have always insisted upon respect 
and obedience to parents. I have indeed condemned that feigned 
respect which some children evince, as being hypocritical and 
injurious to the moral character; but I have always endea- 
voured to cherish the sentient feelings of the heart, and 
to direct them into proper channels. Instances, however, in which 
I have insisted upon respect and obedience to parents, are not 
wanting. I shall quote two important ones for your satisfaction : 
and as the parties are always at hand, you may at any time 
substantiate what I say. About two or three months ago Dakhina- 
runjon Mookerjee (who has made so great a noise lately) in- 
formed me that his father’s treatment of him had become utterly 
insupportable, and that his only chance of escaping it was by 
leaving his father’s home. Although I was aware of the truth 
of what he had said, I dissuaded him from taking such a course, 
telling him that much should be endured from a parent, and 
that the world would not justify his conduct if he left his home 
without being actually turned out of it. He took my advice, 
though I regret to say only for a short time. A few weeks 
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ago he left his father’s house, and’to my great surprise engaged 

another in my neighbourhood. -After he -had completed his 

‘arrangements with his landlord, «he «informed me -for the - first 

‘time -of-what he had done.; and -when-I asked him why. he had 

not consulted.me before he took-such-a step :—“ Because,” . re- 
lied he, “ Ixknew.you would :have;prevented it.” 

The other instance-relates to Mohesh ‘Chunder Sing. Having 
recently behaved rudely -to-his.-father -and .offended some of his 
other relatives, he called :apomme.at’ my house -with his uncle 
Umachurn Bose and his cousin Nundolail Sing. 1: reproached 
him severely for his contumacious behaviour, «and told .him 
that, until a sought .forgiveness from his father, I-would not 
speak to him. 1 might meution.other cases, but these-may suffice, 

(11I.) “Do you-think marriages of brothers‘and sisters innocent 
and allowable?” Thisis your third question. “NO,” is my dis- 
tinct reply.; and I never-taught such.an absurdity. But I am at 
a loss to find .out how such misrepresentations.as those to.which 
I have been exposed -have become current. No person who 
has .ever beard -me speak upon such subjects could . have -cir- 
culated these untruths; -at least, I can hardly bring myself 
to think that -one of the College.students with -whom I have 
been.connected.could be-either -such .a fool as to mistake every 
thing I ever said, or .such @ -knave, as wilfully to misstate my 
opinions, I .am rather «disposed to believe that weak people 
who are -determined apon being alarmed, finding nothing ‘te 
be frightened .at, have imputed these follies to me. ThatI-should 
be called a -seeptic.and.an infidel is not -surprising;.as these names 
are always given to persons who think for themselves in religion ; 
but I assure you, that the imputations which you say are alleged 
against me, I have learned for the first time from your letter, 
never having dreamed that sentiments so opposed to my own 
could have beeu.ascribed to me. Imust trust, therefore, to your 
generosity to give the most unqualified contradiction to these 
ridiculous stories. I am not a greater monster than most 
people, though I certainly should not know myself were 1 to 
credit all that is said of me. I am aware that for some week 
some busy bodies have been manufacturing the most absurd atid 
groundless stories about me and even about my family. Some fools 
went so far as to say my sister, while others said my daughter 
(though I have not one) was to have been married to a Hindu 
young man!!! I taced the report to a person-called Brindabone 
Ghosal, a poor Brahmin, who lives by going from house to 
house. to entertain the inmates with the news of the day, which 
lie invariably invents. However, it is a satisfaction to reflect 


that scandal, though often noisy, is not everlasting. 
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Now that I have replied to your questions, allow me to 
ask you, my dear ‘Sir, whether the expediency of yielding te 
popular -clamour can be offered in justification of the measures 
adopted -by the Native Managers of the ‘Uollege towards me? 
heir proceedings eertainly do not record any condemnation of 
me, but does it-not-look -very-like coudemnation of a man’s conduct 
and character to dismiss him from office when popular clamour 
is against him? Vague -reports and unfounded rumours went 
abroad eoncerning me; the Native Managers confirm them 
by acting towards me as they have done. Excuse my saying 
it, but I believe there was a determination on their part'to get 
rid of me, not to satisfy popular clamour, but their own bigotry. 
Had my religion and morals been investigated by them, they 
could have had no grounds to proceed against me. They there~ 
fore thought it most expedient to make no-enquiry; but with anger 
and precipitation to remove me from the institution. The 
slovenly manner in which they have done so, is a sufficient 
indication of the spirit by which they were moved ; for in their 
rage they bave forgotten what was due even to common decency, 
Every person who has -heard of the way in which they have 
acted is indignant, but to complain of their injustice, would be 
paying them a greater-compliment than they deserve. 

In concluding this letter allow me to apologise for its 
inordinate length, and to repeat my thanks for all that you have 
done for me in the unpleasant affair by which it has been 
occasioned, 

I remain, &c., 


af y H. L. V. DERozI10, 


As early as the year 1833, this indignant denial of the vile calum- 
nies circulated by bigotry was printed in the Caleutia Quarterly 
Magazine and Review (see pages 92-4) ; and the same correspond- 
ence appeared in the Bengal Obituary, and must have been perfectly 
well known, not only to Dr. Duff who spent an active life in 
India and England for nearly thirty years after 1848, but to Duft’s 
biographer, Dr. Smith. Not only in the newspapers of the day, 
but in a fragmentary sketch of Derozio’s life given in the Bengal 
Obituary, these charges were declared to be “ the offspring of un- 
founded calumny,” and yet, in the face of this, Dr. George Smith, 
fifty years after the events, revives these detestable untruths, and 
sneers at Derozio as “a Eurasian of some ability and much con- 
ceit,” in order that his faultless idol, Dr, Duff, should walk the 
stage, “the first missionary of modern times,” in the borrowed 
plumes of the achievements of the dead Derozio. Duff: needs 
no such borrowed plumes; and his biographer, by the ungracious 
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belittleing of Derozio, and the all but ignoring of the influenées 
which alone made it possible for the Scottish missionary to effect 
what he did, mars the usefuluess and truthfulness of his work, 
and lays himself open to charges which few biographers would 
care to incur. We have set forth chronologically the influence 
of Derozio on the higher class Hindu youth, and the conse- 
quences which followed on the impact of Western thought and 
culture, as exemplified in the teaching of Derozio, on Eastern 
culture and the higher Hinduism of India. We have endeavoured 
to exhibit, that to the despised and all but unknown Eurasiaag 
lad, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, belongs the chief glory and high 
honour of being the first, and to this day, the most effectual 
motive power to move to its very depths the religious sentiments, 
aspirations and beliefs of educated Hindus, That Daff only 
entered on the heritage of Derozio is evidenced in many ways; 
and that, had it not been for the well-meant zeal of Duff and 
other Christian ministers, and the fierce bigotry of religious 
zealots, Derozio’s splendid powers and unparalleled influence might 
have effected a mightier revolution in the religious beliefs of 
educated Hindus, than all the missions and missionaries sent to 
India since the days of St. Francis Xavier. How little hold Duff 
had on the higher class, or any educated class, of Hindus, is truth- 
fully attested in the pages of The Enguirer, a journal conducted, 
fifty years ago, by one of the most distinguished pupil-friends 
of Derozio still alive. And how truly and fearlessly and fairly 
Derozio taught his pupil-friends to think and reason, may be gather- 
ed from the pages of that journal. We quote a single passage from 
The Enquirer of March 1832, little more than two months after 
Derozio was laid in his grave; and in this connexion, it should 
be borne in mind that the influence of Derozio over the educated 
higher class native society of Calcutta continued unabated till 
his death, and is even now a living reality. We quote from The 
India Gazetie of March 10th, 1882, in which the article from 
The Enquirer is reproduced :— 

“Mr. Dun’s lectures on Christianity, intended originally for the 
Hindus, are now attended by them very rarely. The seats of 
the audience remain for the most part vacant, but for a few East 
Indian and European gentlemen that take some interest. in the 
business. The Hindus, we know not why, have given up in a great 
measure hearing the Rev. gentleman : we could recognise for some 
time past only about half a dozen natives among those that 
attended the lectures. This is certainly a neglect ; for consider- 
ing the claims that have been attributed to Christianity, and the 
influence it is said to have had over the civilization of man, its 
enquiry does become importaut toevery one. In consequence of the 
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few Hindus that attend Mr. Duff, a friend has undertaken to 
write a weekly abstract of the lectures for the Enquirer. We insert 
the last lecture delivered on the 8th. While we hope on the one 
hand that the argument of the Parson will be considered upos 
by our Hindu friends, we must also on the other hand ask the 
lecturer to give up his indiscriminate abusive deelamations against 
any that are said not to be followers of his doetrines, To say, for 
instance, that those who after hearing his leetures are not con- 
vinced of the truth of his positions, are unbelievers (of Mr. Duff's 
religion), not from any error of the understanding, but fron 
obstinacy, is equally illiberak aud unbecoming a lecturer oa 
Christianity. Mr. Duff is very fond of the expression ‘ the disease’ 
(of those that differ from him in religion) ‘7s in the heart and 
not in the head,’ but hitherto every one perceives he is led 
more by enthusiasm than by sound judgment.........We blame 
the Hindus in consequence of their fanatical cursing and 
swearing against apostates from their religion; and Mr. Duff, 
with all his information and all his refined notions, can be but 
little better than they, if he be so intolerant; and if he in 
a public capacity charge with criminal and wilful obstinacy those 
ersons that do not feel the truth of religion after his manner. 
Mr. Duff also dotes on the expression, ‘we are bound to believe 
this, and if we doubt this, we must reject all history ;’ here 
again ts @ very great misapprehension. Belief is not arbitrary. 
It comes home of itself, how, we do not know. We believe this, 
because we feel it so. We doubt that, because, likewise, we feel 
it so, ‘To say we are bound to do a thing is to suppose we have the 
power to do it; and we are morally obliged to exercise thut 
power. Now, bring this phrase to matters of religiow, and see 
how inconsistent you become, The Christian believes in Jesus-; 
the Hindu does not ; if both of them be stucere; the former feels 
the truth to be in Jesus, the latter takes a contrary view, and 
feels it elsewhere. We have supposed both to be true in their 
saying ; and if we be an advocate for the opinion of the one, 
the utmost one can say against the other is, he ts much mis- 
taken or deceived; in other words his wnderstanding has 
erred. To say this is one thing, and to assume Mr. Duff's 
dictatorial tone, and attribute obstinacy and eriminal wicked- 
ness to unbelievers of our system, is another and a different 
position. A word to the wise is sufficient, and we dismiss the 
subject with the hope that our leeturer will stick to such argu- 
ments and such reasonings as may bring convietion to the minds 
of his hearers ; and give up imputing bad hearts to them, and 
thereby running the risk of prejudicing them against him,” 
This is the sort of criticism which DVerozio’s students were able 
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from his training, in the class-room, the Academic and kindred’ 
Societies, and in his intercourse with them as friends, to bring to- 
bear on the argtiimentations of Duffand other‘advocates of Christian- 
ity. That Krishna Mohun Banerjee, Mohesh: Chander’ Ghose, 
and others of Derozio’s pupils went over to Christianity, was only 
what was to be expected, was only the logical: consequence of the 
teaching of their friend and master ;-but that some one else should’ 
claim the credit of this awakening, and this powerful impulse of 
independent thinking amongst higher Hinduism, is due to the igno- 
rance and fanatical-hero-worshipof men -who are unable apparently 
to see outside the rim of their own theological horizon, and who- 
measure the universe of thought and feeling by the narrow 
institutes of sectarian theology, the Confession: of Faith and: 
Catechisms and effete metaphysics of generations of men who,- 
neither im learning, culture, training, purity of life or common 
sense, have any claim to rank as teachers or leaders of thought, . 
or formulators of religious dogma for all men and for all succeeding. 
ages. , 
S Daft himself, in his own rhetorical way, admits tothe -fall,. 
that the result of English thought and teaching. on higher 
Hindu Society had been effected and-exhibited before his coming 
to India; and-unconsciously pays the bighest tribute to the influence 
of Derozio. In the month of June 1830; that is, less than a-month 
after he landed in Calcutta, Duff writes thus:—“ We rejoiced’ 
when, in the metropolis of British India; we fairly came in contact 
with a rising body of natives who had learned to think and 
discuss all subjects’ with unshachled freedom, though: that 
freedom was ever apt to degenerate into license in attempting 
to demolish the claims and: pretensions of the Christian as well 
as every other professedly revealed: faith. We hailed the circum- 
stance as indicating the approach of a period for which we had: 
waited and longed and prayed.” 
This “rising body of natives who had learned'to think and’ 
discuss all subjects with unshackled freedom” was the work 
of the Hindu College English education; and the product of 
Derozio’s teaching and influence. Students of Duff there were 
none; and it is nearly 14 months after June 1830, before the 
first examination of the General Assembly’s Mission School took 
place, and then the highest pupils or students of Duffs school, 
on the f£5th of August 183}, im the Freemasons’ Lodge, 118, 
Dhurrumtoliah, passed a highly creditable oral examination in 
distinguishing the parts of speech, repeating the rules of syntax, 
giving the roots of the Jeading words in their reading lesson, 
and answering questions on Genesis and the Gospel’ (see the India 
Gazette for Monday, August 15th, 1831). Was it these students 
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of Duff’s that Dr. George Smith refers to in a passage of his biog- 
raphy? (see page 140, vol. I), “It wasa sultry night in August 
(1831) when twenty of the foremost students of his own (Duff's) 
and of the Hindu College took their places (in a room in Duff's 
house) in expectation of a novel exposition.” If so, their progress 
since their examination in the same month must have fore 
even more marvellous than any educational statistic yet recorded. 
Derozio’s career, after his severing his connection with the Hindu 
College, was essentially that of a public man and journalist ; poetry 
he rarely touched. Though but a lad of one and twenty, he had 
taken a leading t in one of the greatest and most momentous 
movements in Indian society, from which his name can never be 
dissociated ; and he had already made his mark as a leader of 
thought in India, as a philosopher of unusual acuteness, as a poet 
distinguished by wonderful command of language, fertility of 
imagination, and that wide sympathy with Nature which 
marks the highest intellects, and as the advocate of his own 
class. There remained for him, though he knew it not, but 
eight more months of life and work. Full of life and hope and 
conscious power, the sole support of his now widowed mother, 
his sister Amelia, and his younger brother, he projected, managed 
and edited the Hast Indian, the first newspaper that was 
the recognized organ of Eurasians, and which advocated their 
claims, and the claims of every question, honest and true 
and liberal, with an eloquence and ability and a power of 
argument of which East Indians may well be proud. Dr, John 
Grant, a journalist of no inconsiderable ability, the first editor 
of the Government Gazette, said of the Hast Indian, “ that what- 
ever differences of opinion existed among his (Derozio’s) contem- 
poraries as to the mode of conducting it, there could be none what- 
ever as to the talents, the perfect hunesty and the unfettered views 
of the editor. Into this venture, the Hast Indian, he poured the 
little fortune of the family. The expenses which he incurred iv 
establishing the paper, in the typographical improvements 
which he introduced, and in equipping the office of the Hast 
Indian, at No. 9, Cossitollah (now No. 11, Bentinck Street,) 
with every facility for the executing of printing in all its 
branches, swallowed up the little capital Derozio had at his 
disposal. On through the closing months of his life, he laboured 
in the printing office and the editorial chair and on the public 
platform, with an energy, a devotion and an ability which, 
had he never achieved anything else, would have marked him 
off as no ordinary man. He was the chief speaker at a meet- 
ing of East Indians held in the Town Hall on the first of July 
1831, for the purpose of approving the draft of their second 
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petition to Parliament. J. W. Ricketts occupied the chair. Abort 
150 East Indians were present, as well asa number of Hindus, 
who took a warm interest in the proceedings. We subjoina 
summary of Derozio’s speech on the occasion gathered from the 
India Gazette of Wednesday, August 3rd, 1831 :—Mr, H. L. V. 
Derozio stated, that before proceeding to the rejection or adoption 
of the draft of the second petition, he would make a few remarks, 
on the misstatements and misapprehensions that had gone abroad 
regarding the views entertained by East Indians, of their dis- 
abilities. Their grievances were of two kinds, political and legal ; 
but it had been said that they were seeking for privileges to 
which Europeans and Hindus and Mahomedans were ineligible. 
The petition stated that they were without any Code of Civil Law. 
He did not know of any case in corroboration, but would not allow 
‘his want’of information on this point to be conclusive against it. 
Judging from the law itself, the argument was certainly in their 
favour and nothing could be thrown into the opposite scale but pre- 
‘valent practice, which a single decision would in a moment over- 
throw. The law, whatever the practice, was ‘unsuited to their con- 
‘dition, for it regarded'them as Hindus and Mahomedans; but in what 
did they assimilate? Their conduct, habits, thoughts, usages and 
feelings were totally dissimilar, and wasit'to be said in the 
‘nineteenth century, that in legislating fora whole body it could 
‘be just to place them under laws totally unsuited to their circum- 
‘stances. It surely could not be considered a great privilege to 
‘be placed under British Law. Let the many who had been 
‘ruined in the Supreme Court speak their sentiments; for, bad as 
it was, it was better than the jumble of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law to which they were subject, the moment they crossed the 
Maharatta Ditch. Qne greatevil arising from this state of the 
law was, that the greater portion of the East Indians, located 
‘as they were in Calcutta, had not the means of acquainting them- 
selves with that law, to which they became subject, when they passed 
its boundaries. He here mentioned as a ease in point. An East 
Indian gentleman who had been educated in England, having 
returned 'to his native land, and while ignorant of the laws to 
which le was subject, was, through the subornation of perjured 
witnesses against him, thrown into one of the zillah jails for a 
‘period of two years. This was an evil of great magnitude, and the 
circumstance were such as no European could be placed under. 
It had been said with regard to the legal and_ political privileges 
which they claimed that, if admitted into the civil and military 
services, they would on this point have advantages over what 
are permitted to the Hindus and Mahomedans, ana at the same 
time would be entitled to hold lands in the interior which 
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Furopeans were prevented from doing. The admission of Hast 
Indians.to certain rights did not preclude the possibility of other 
classes of the population also securing for themselves the privileges 
to which they were entitled. If East Indians were permitted 
to enjoy all the privileges they now seek, it would be impossible 
to withhold the claims of others. Their enemies bad tried to 
set both the European and Native community against them by 
saying that they sought exclusive privileges, well knowing that 
if they once entered the breach, there would be many to follow. 
He denied that they had assembled to claim such exclusive 
privileges. They were in reality fighting the battle of the 
whole community, Native, Huropean and East Indian. Derozio- 
then took a view of the arguments against them which stated 
that the men: of talent and influence of their own class, not only 
refrained from joining in their proceedings, but were opposed to 
them. How was this known? he asked; The men themselves did 
not state it; and ifthe present measures were disapproved of, why 
were they not here present, to state their sentiments. They had 
talent to reason on the subject, or at any rate had sufficient to 
understand what might be advanced in opposition. He found 
that they had the talent of staying at home, but that was nota 
distinction that he or those present were ambitious of.. With all 
their influence and mental powers, let them only propose to get 
up a meeting opposed to the views of the present, and they would, 
to their mortification, find a beggarly array of East Indians. 
They had talent enough to send an agent to England, and had 
influence to cause an interesting debate in Parliament on the 
subject of their claims; and if this were want of talents and 
influence, they could do very well without the talent and in- 
fluence that stayed at home and did nothing. Derozio then 
depicted the consequences of losing the present opportunity ;.and the 
responsibility resting on them to secure for their posterity all 
the advantages and privileges possible. He expressed high hopes 
for the new ministry, and believed that the introduction of the 
Reform Bill was but the preliminary step to the introduction 
of more important reforms. ‘This argued well for East Indians,. 
forthey had not now to deal with ignorant and partial men. He 
advised them to continue to present their claims ; success invited 
them forward and hope cheered the way. Did they fear to rise in 
the scale of political importance, to be considered worthy of eonfi- 
dence and honour, to be placed under a definite eode of laws, and 
to gain for their children rights and privileges whieh had not des- 
cended from their fathers to themselves? And he concluded a 
brilliant and most effective speech by moving the adoption of the 
aft petition, 
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His friend Pote seconded the resolution, and Drummond of 
Dhurrumtollah, his old master, wasted with illness, rose to point 
out that the definitions of the petition were not sufficiently clear ; 
and that the petitioners were really Christians born in India, 
Derozio overruled the objection by pointing out that clauses 1 
and 2 of the petition were explicit enough. The petition was 
approved. Some discussion then followed as to sending a delegate 
to England, ana the names of Ricketts and Pote were presented to 
the meeting. Ricketts was willing to go; but he said that it 
would entail the loss of his appointment, Pote generously would 
not hear of this and himself offered to go. On the vote being 
taken, 48 only voted, Ricketts 33, Pote 15, the others thinking 
it premature till sufficient funds had been got together to clear ex- 
penses. The other speakers at the meeting were Crowe, W. Kirk- 
patrick, W. R. Fenwick, Mr. Wollaston and H. Andrews, The 
latter gentleman is still alive and evinces the same warm 
interest in every measure of usefulness which distinguished him 
fifty yearsago. The second petition was transmitted to Mr. John 
Crawford in England for presentation to Parliament, but, owing 
toa change of ministry and other causes, so far as we know, it 
was never presented. The petition will be new to men of this 
generation at least, and as besides it bears the touch of Derozio’s 
hand, we reproduce it here :— 





THE 


EAST INDIANS’ 


SECOND PETITION. 





Calcutta, June 27, 1881. 





M. L’BLANO, PRINTER.—EAST INDIAN OFFICE. 
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THe East INDIAN’S SECOND PETITION. 


To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the 
Petition of the wndersigned Inhabitants of Culcutta and the 
Provinces comprised within the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. 

HuMBLY SHOWETH, 


lst.—That your Petitioners are natives of, and residents in, 
British India; Christians in religion ; and acknowledging subjec- 
tion to the Crown of Great Britain ; but labouring under certain 
grievances which they desire to bring under the notice of your 
Honorable House in the hope of being relieved from them. 

2nd.—That your petitioners consist ;—first, of those, or of the 
descendants of those, who have been born out of wedlock, of native 
mothers, and who, although of Christian fathers, and united with 
Christians in faith, in language, in habits, in manners, in feelings, 
and in opinions, are yet regarded in the eye of the law as without 
the pale of Christianity. Secondly, that your Petitioners consist 
of those, or of the descendants of those, who, though of native de- 
scent (some entirely, and some partially) and born in wedlock, 
profess the Christian religion, and are assimilated to Christians by 
education, feelings, manners, and opinions, but are in like manner 
regarded by the law as aliens to the Christian Faith. 

3rd.—That in conformity with the general tenor of Parliament- 
ary enactments relating to India, professors of the Hindoo reli- 
gion are governed in their civil relations by Hindoo law, professors 
of the Mahummudan religion by Mahummudan law, and both 
Hindoos and Mahummudans are subject, in criminal matters, to 
Mahummudan law; Hindoo and Mahummudan law, both civil 
and criminal, being modified by the rules and regulations of the 
East India Company; while those persons ouly whom the British 
Legislature have described as British subjects, or whom the admin- 
istrators of the law interpret to be so described, enjoy the advan- 
8 of the law of England, as extended by statutes to British 

ndia, 

4th—That by the rigid interpretation which successive Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William have given 
to the phrase “ British subjects,” as equivalent to “ British-born 
subjects,” your Petitioners, although neither Hindoos nor Mahum- 
mudans, but Christians in their feelings and principles, habits and 
associations, are entirely excluded when resident in the Interior 
from the benefits of the law of England. 

5th—That the effect of the position in which your Petitioners 
are thus placed is to subject them, although Christians, along with 
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the professors of the Hindoo and Mahummudan religions to 
Mahummudan criminal law, which (whatever modifications that 
law may have undergone by the Company’s Regulations) is 
abhorrent to their feelings and degrading to their characters, as 
contradistinguishing them from their Christian brethren. 

6th.—That a further effect of the position in which your Peti- 
tioners are placed by the state of the law, or the interpretation 
given to it, is that in the civil relations of life they have no law 
whatever for their guidance. Not being Hindoos, they cannot 
regulate those relations by Hindoolaw. Not being Mahummudans 
they cannot regulate them by Mahummudan law. And not being 
British-born subjects they cannot enjoy the advantages of the 
law of England. Your Petitioners, being without any written law 
binding upon them in the most important relations of life, are 
therefore dependent upon what any judge may consider the 
practice with regard to them in those relations, ‘This leaves them 
so much in the hands, and at the discretion, of the Ministers of | 
Justice, that they respectfully solicit from your Honorable House 
that consideration to this particular which its importance demands. 

7th.—That your Petitioners are systematically, and as a class, 
excluded from all superior and covenanted offices in the Civil and 
Military Services, and from all sworn offices in the Marine Service, 
of the East India Company; and that on the notification of the 
appointment of any one who may be then residing in India, 
they have been stigmatized asa body bya provision publicly 
announced in the Gazette of Government, that the appointment 
shall not be valid if the individual appointed be “the son of a 
native Indian.” | 

8th.—That your Petitioners as a class are further systematically 
treated as ineligible to most of those subordinate employments in 
the Judicial, Revenue, and Police Departments, which are open 
without reserve to the Hindoo aud Mahummudan natives of the 
country. 

9th.—That by a General Order dated the 27th February 1808, 
of the Commander-in-Chief for the time being of his Majesty’s 
Forces iu India, they were as a class expressly declared, and are 
still practically considered to. be, disqualified from holding his 
Majesty’s Commission in the British Indian Army. 

10th.—That by stipulations in treaties with the powers of India 
which still preserve a shadow of independence, your Petitioners, 
though regarded as natives of India, are practically debarred from 
engaging in their service in any capacity, without the special 
license of the Supreme Government of India. 

11th.—That the spirit of the entire policy of the East India 
Company's Government towards your Petitioners has been, and 
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is, degrading, invidious, and proscriptive ; and that instead of en- 
couraging, they have discouraged, every attempt made by your Pe- 
titioners to improve their own condition and that of their oftspring. 

12th —That your Petitioners respectfully refer to the evidence 
given before the Select Committee appointed by the last Parlia- 
ment te inquire into the affairs of India, in corroboration and proof 
of their allegations; and they confidently solicit from your Honor- 
able House, a thorough consideration of the grievances herein 
brought to notice and relief from their future operation. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray,” 

Next month, September 1831, there occurred that “ passage at 
arms ” between Derozio and Captain Macnaghten already refer- 
red to. There remained for Derozio but one more public appear- 
ance, and, singularly enough, that was at the examination of the 
pupils of the Doveton College, an institution founded by his 
friend J. W. Ricketts, and the history of which has been told in this 
Review by Dr. George Smith, its second Principal (see vol. XXIV. 
page 288) and by the present writer in the April number of 
1881. On the Tuesday of December 13th, 1831, eleven days 
before his death, Derozio took part with Mr. Speed of ‘the Hindoo 
School in examining the classes. There were present the usual 
concourse of parents and friends; and of clergymen there were 
gathered, Messrs. ‘Dealtry, Yates, McPherson, Piffard and notably 
Duff. On the conclusion of the examination, Derozio, with the 
warm impulsiveness of his own nature, though he was weighted 
with an amount of work and care under which many ordinary 
men would wince and sink, declared his intentions of deliver- 
ing a course of lectures on Law and Political Economy, with 
a view of qualifying the Doveton pupils to avail themselves 
of the judicial situations which had so recently been opened to 
East Indians. These lectures were never delivered. Eleven 
days after, the grave closed on the brilliant lad; and there was 
quenched one of the most hopeful lives. It is beyond question that, 
had the lectures been delivered, they would have gathered round 
Derozio in the Doveton, spirits as earnest, unselfish and noble as 
those which characterised his connection with the Hindoo Coilege. 

In The East Indian of Saturday, 17th December, there appears 
a report of the examination of the pupils of the Dhurrumtollab 
Academy, This notice contains the last lines written for the Hast 
Indian by Derozio. After commenting on the excellence of the 
examination passed by the boys, the notice goes on to say that, “ the 
most pleasing feature in this institution is its freedom from 
illiberality. At some of the Calcutta schools, objections are made to 
natives, not so much onthe part of the masters as of the Christian 
parents. At the Dhurrumtollah Academy, it is quite delightful 
to witness the exertions of Hindu and Christian youths, striving 
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together for academic honours, This will do much towards 
softening asperities, which always arise in hostile sects ; and when 
the Hindu and Christian have learned from mutual intercourse, 
how much there is to be admired in the human character, with- 
out reference to differences of opinion in religious matters, shall we 
be brought nearer than we now are, to that happy condition when 
‘Man to manthe world o'er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that,”’ 

To those parents who object to the bringing up of their chil- 
dren among native youths, we desire to represent the suicidal 
nature of their conduct. Can they check the progress of know- 
ledge at certain schools, can they closethe gates of the Hindu 
College and other institutions? If not, is it not obvious, that they 
cannot withhold knowledge from Hindu youths, and if they 
manifest illiberal feeling towards those youths, are they 
not afraid ofa reaction? Ina few years, the Hindus will take 
their stand by the best and the proudest Christians; and it 
cannot be desirable to excite the feelings of the former against 
the latter, The East Indians complain of suffering from 
proscription, is it for them to proscribe? Suffering should 
teach us not to make others suffer. Is it to produce a different 
effect on East Indians? We hope not. They will find after all, that 
it is their best interest, to unite and co-operate with the other 
native inhabitants of India. Any other course will subjéct them 
to greater opposition than they have at present. Can they afford 
to make more enemies ?” 

The clear, far-seeing wisdom of these, the last public words of 
the greatest Eurasian in many respects that has ever shed 
lustre on his race, aud the broad charity and toleration which 
they exhibit, clearly mark him off as not only much in advance 
of the men of his own day, but far ahead in wide sympathy and 
true liberality even of the men of to-day. Eurasians have, from 
their earliest existence as a community, declined to have their 
sons educated side by side with the native lads of India, for 
moral and religious reasons which in our estimation have been 
unduly intensified and needlessly persisted in, to their own hurt. 
The words of Derozio may well ring in the ears of this genera- 
tion and rouse them to a consciousness of their past unwis- 
dom :—“ In a few years, the Hindus will take their stand by the 
side of the best and the proudest Christians.” How complete a 
fulfilment of Derozio’s words is the present condition of Eurasian 
youths, ousted from the lower grades of Government Service 
by native lads; and competing with them in higher education 
and in the attainment of that rank which the impress of a 
University degree marks.on scholarship, with all the advantages 
of heavily subsidised Government Colleges thrown into the 
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scale on the side of the natives. ‘The East Indians complain 
of suffering from proscription, is it for them to proscribe ?¢” 
Eurasians have suffered from the effects of that proscription 
which Derozio, a man of their own race, their truest friend and 
their ablest advocate, pointed out fifty years ago and counselled 
them, that ‘suffering should teach them not to make others 
suffer.” Derozio’s advice was not followed, and the Eurasians of 
to-day are reaping the folly of their fathers’ sowing. 

We have quoted Derozio’s last public appeal to Eurasians. 
Probably, the last poem he wrote, is one which did not appear in 
print till the January of 1832, after his death, when it appeared, 
along with other contributions of East Indians, in the Orient 
Pearl, an annual, the volume being “ inscribed to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as a testimony of the esteem of the editors for his 
enlightened views and liberal policy.” The poem “‘ Independence” 
is not in the collected edition of his “ Poetical works,” compiled 
by Mr. Owen Aratoon, and published by W. Newman & Co, of Cal- 
cutta. The verses are not in his best style, but as they breathe 
some far away echo of the worry and the fever and the fret 
through which his manly independence and indomitable spirit 
rose, we reproduce them here :— 

IN DEPENDENCE. 
Look on that lamp which seems to glide, 
Like a spirit o’er the stream, 


Casting upon the darkened tide, 
Its own mysterious. beam, 


My heart,—and shall that little lamp 
My glorious-image-be ; 

Shall the night so mirk, the stream so damp 
Be lit and cheered by thee ? 


Lo! in the breath of the tyrant wind 
The trembling flame looks wan 

And pale, as if fear had seized its mind ; 
It fades, alas, tis gone. 


And wilt thou tremble so, my heart, 
When the mighty breathe on thee ? 

And shall thy light, like this depart ? 
Away ! it cannot be. 

In the autumn of 1831 an unusually high rate of mortality 
prevailed in Calcutta and its suburbs, the chief causes of death 
being cholera, dysentery and fever. In the village of Baraset 
near Barrackpore, whole families had been swept away ; and in 
the villages in the vicinity of Buwanipore, nearly a third of 
the inhabitants had died. In the villages between the Salt 
Lake and Calcutta the mortality was not less great. Every day 
during November, there were carried to Kali-ghaut about fifty 
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dead bodies ; and to the neighbouring ghauts about half that 
number. On the Diamond Harbour road a family of ten men 
were carried off in a few days, leaving only the widows. Every 
where in Calcutta and its neighbourhood cholera was prevalent ; 
and nearly every case proved fatal. On Saturday, December 17th, 
1831, the day on which there appeared in the Hast Indian the 
notice already referred to, of the examination of the pupils of the 
school in which Derozio received all the education schools could 
ever give him, he was stricken with cholera: and for six days 
he struggled with the disease, till the bitter ending came in death. 
There crowded round his sick bed, not terrified by the ravages 
of cholera, but rising above the fear of contagion, the pupil-friends 
of the Hindu College. All through the sleepless, weary, painful 
nights and days, there watched the sick-bed of the dying Derozio, 
Krishna Mohun Banerjee, Ramgopal Ghose, Mohes Chunder Ghose, 
and others, sharing the anxiety and fatigue of Derozio’s mother 
and his sister, Amelia, Dr. John Grant, the man of all men who 
first recognized Derozio’s brilliant capacity, who rocked the cradle 
of his genius, and followed to the grave his hearse, was in con- 
stant attendance ; ; and when some hopes were entertained that the 
splendid constitution of the dying lad would withstand the ravages 
of the disease, the doctor's melodious voice rose in the sick 
chamber, reading to the East Indian boy, the second—book of 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. The pleasures of hope were very 
brief. Racked with pain that filled the room with low moaning, 
worn out by sleepless days and nights and the violence of cholera- 
morbus, on Saturday, the 23rd December 1831, the weary eyes 
closed in death; and there disappeared from the great river of 
this mortal life, one of the most brilliant morning-lights that ever 
sailed adown its stream, For him, as for all true | men, death had 
no fear, however much they hate it, gate though it be to life, “the 
gloomy entrance to -a sunnier w orld.” This is how Derozio sings 
of death and fate and man’s eternal energy— 

Death ! my best friend, if thou doest ope the door, 

The gloomy entrance to a sunnier world, 

It boots not when my being’s scene is furled, 

So thou canst aught like vanished bliss restore. 

1 vaiuly call on thee, for fate the more 

Her bolts hurls down, as she has ever hurled : 

And in my war with her, I’ve felt, and feel 

Grief’s path cut to my heart by misery’s steel. 

But man’s eternal energies cap make 

An atmosphere around him, and so take 

Good out of evil, like the yellow bee, 

That sucks from flowers malignant, a sweet treasure— 


O ! tyrant fate ! thus shall I vanquish thee, 
for out of suffering shall I gather pleasure. 
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The “ poor self-satisfied creatures,” as Robert Dick the baker 
and geologist of Thurso, said of his own detractors, “ who make 
an image of God after their own hearts, and not after the image 
of their maker,” made Derozio’s short life and sudden death, the 
peg on which to hang a homily, to point a theological “ moral, and 
adorn a tale.” Atheistic and immoral poet, “ subverser of all reli- 
gious principles whatever” were howled over his grave, by the “unco 
guid ;” and repeated in mocking parrot tones, half a century after 
his death, by small men, hedged round by. a comforting theology 
of their own. That Derozio thought for himself on all topics, is 
beyond question. That he could neither subscribe to the unques- 
tioning acceptance of the authority of the Romish Church in 
matters of faith, to the sacerdotalism of episcopal clergy- 
man, tothe fervid evangelicalism of Duff and his admirers, 
or to the passionless, unhuman theology of Calvin, that would 
“damn to all eternity” millions of beings who never heard the 
gospel according to their reading ; or who, having heard it, would 
not, could not accept it, was beyond doubt. With Derozio, as with Sir 
William Hamilton, Seotch Presbyterian as he was, “ ‘Truth, like a 
torch, the more it’s shook it shines,’ was the moving spring that work- 
ed the mechanism of his intellect and life. The death-bed scenes of 
so-called infidels and atheists are part of the current goody 
literature that meanders round the “ Cottage homes of England.” 
It was not to be expected that so indepenfent a thinker as 
Derozio should go to his grave without a death-bed scene in 
which the convictions_of a life-time are represented as giving 
place to a hearty and full acceptance of verities about which, 
however much may be believed, little positively may be known, 
That Mr. Hill, the Congregational Minister, visited Derozio the 
Sunday before his death, that is on the second day of his illness, 
and that he, as well as J. W. Ricketts and: others; spoke earnestly 
to the dying lad, regarding the unseen realities that lie beyond 
the grave, was only natural and. Christian like ;. but that Derozio 
died in any other faith than that in whieh he-lived, that is, a child- 
like confidence in the great loving spirit that formed his spirit, 
and “ confessed that he was a Christian, and that he died a be- 
liever in the faith of Christ,” is a statement which takes for 
granted that he lived and thought during his short life, in anta- 
gonism to the teachings of Christ as he understood these. This 
conclusion, we venture to think, cannot be accepted, notwith- 
Standing the statements that have been made regarding what 
passed between both Hill, J. W. Ricketts and Derozio; one of 
these statements going the length of asserting that a written 
recantation of infidelity, and a full avowal of Christianity, as 
these gentlemen and their Church understood it, was produced 
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and signed on his death-bed. If such a document ever existed, 
it was never exhibited to his closest friends, nor shown to those 
most likely to be made aware of its existence, viz., the student 
friends that continually sought his society and lingered round 
his dying bed. They knew nothing of this confession ; and 
though his bed was closely watched by one or other of them, 
day and night, no clergyman or friend, with a story of confession 
or recantation, was ever seen by them, much less any written 
document to that effect, bearing the signature of Derozio. The 
whole story seems to have arisen from the laudable anxiety of 
some of his friends, to get from him some more definite avowal 
of religious convictions than he ever could see his way to formu- 
late during his life; and in the course of conversation, no doubt, 
Derozio expressed himself, as in his calmer and more serious 
moments he would have done, in such a way as seemed to those 
anxious for his “ soul’s welfare,” to warrant them in declaring 
that Derozio had died in the faith of Christ. Derozio lived in the 
faith and spirit of Christ, as he understood that faith and life; 
and in no other faith could he live or die. ‘That he read the 
life and teaching of Christ differently from others, that he set his 
foot firmly down against dogmatizing, against hypocrisy, against 
all ill, moral and intellectual, and dared to differ from his fellows 
and seek for truth with a fearless chivalry, a loving charity, 
and an undogmatizing modesty, was the head and front of his 
offending. He suffered the penalty of all who dare think for 
themselves ; and bigots and fanatics and the well-meaning 
men who require to have companionship and the assurance 
of conviction which the authority of others carries with it in 
religious matters, branded him an infidel. 

Of few men may it be said more fitly than of Derozio, 
“ Here lies one who never feared the face of man,” who sought 
for truth, faithfully, fearlessly and with all diligence, chivalry 
and charity, and, after searching for it here awhile, “ went to find 
it in another world;’ who, during the short morning glow 
of his brief life, worked diligently to elevate the intel- 
lect and purify the life of all his pupils, and who spared 
neither care, nor toil, nor sacrifice, to raise the native people of 
India, and the men of his own race, to a sccial, moral, intellectual 
and political position, which one day sooner or later they shall 
attain, , 

There is one lesson from Derozio’s life which Eurasians may 
well con and lay to heart. With no other education than that 
which a Calcutta adveuture school, fifty years ago, could give him, 
he began earning his own living and supporting his mother, sister 
and brother, atter his father’s death, at au age when most lads 
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are “cramming” for examinations, and treading on each other’s feet 
in their eagerness to enter some of the grades of Government 
service, Derozio’s genius and high natural abilities were accom- 
panied by that tenacity of purpose, that steady application to 
work, and that determination to make one’s way, without which, 
genius and ability are merely marsh lights, to lure their posses- 
sors to uselessness and ruin. The advantages which the training 
of a university course. bestow are not by any means to be ignored 
or despised ; and when a training of this sort is compatible with 
the means and future prospects of lads, it would be the highest 
folly to withhold it, But when neither the present meaus, nor the 
future prospects of a family, warraut the outlay on an expensive 
education, which at the end of it leaves its possessor, not in the 
position to supply a demand for his labour, but in that ofa 
competitor, one among many, with native lads as highly educat- 
ed, and able to supply the demand for this kind of labour at a 
much cheaper rate, and Eurasians find themselves, at the end 
of an expensive education, little better fitted to earn a living thao 
at a much earlier stage in their lives, it seems high time to use 
the years spent in Cvllege and which lead to little, in many of 
these cases, to the acquirement of some trade or handicraft 
which would render it unnecessary to import so largely as at 
present skilled European labour. As long as this remains 
undone, skilled European workers will continue to be brought to 
India, to settle here and to leave their children to intensify 
the difficulties that are gathering round domiciled Europeans in 
India, the fs . 

Tributes to the memory aud the worth of Derozio were not 
wanting, 

We reproduce two. One appeared in a supplement to the 
Government Guzette of Thursday, December 29th, 1830, and the 
uther in the Swmachar Durpun :— 

“There are,” said the Government Gazette, “ we feel assured, 
many of our readers who share our feelings of siucere concein 
at the premature death-of H. Derozio. When we look back 
but a few brief years, and remember the intelligent and 
animated East Indian boy, that gave such indubitable promise 
of something more than commonplace talent, when we reflect 
on the formidable disadvantages he had to contend with, and the 
elasticity and success with which he bore up against them, so as 
to make for himself a name, our regret for departed genius is 
mingled with admiration at its buoyant energy. Destined to 
terminate his short career when others are but commencing theirs, 
he nevertheless lived Jong enough to acquire a reputation that 
is not likely to perish ; aud that is honourably associated with 
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literature, and the moral, social and political improvement of his 
countrymen, . . . . His works evinced a vigour of thought, 
an originality of conception, a play of fancy and a delicacy of 
tone, which occasioned the more surprise when the reader came to 
know that the author was an East Indian boy whose peregrina- 
tious had never extended beyond Bengal, and whose Alma Mater 
had been a Calcutta School. In 1827 his published poems 
attracted the notice and excited the applause of a section of the 
London Press. Ever since, his name has been before the public,. 
either as a contributer to various literary works, or as the able 
and independent editor of a newspaper. Of a diligent‘and active turn, 
he was not a youth that could sit down and eat the bread of idle- 
ness ; nor had he any false fastidiousness as to the sphere in which 
he could usefully exert his talents. Our youthful poet became 
a teacher in the Hindu College. It certainly, one would. 
imagine, was not the situation a young and ardent mind like his 
would choose, had hea variety of choice. This, however, he had 
not—and he accordingly entered with alacrity and zeal upon 
his new duties . . . . The Fakeer of Jungheera evinces an. 
extraordinary command of language and an acute perception of 
the beauty of nature and those idealities which form for the poet 
a world of his own. Of felicity of thought, no less than the 
expression of that sympathy which the poetic mind holds, with 
the world, visible and invisible, a Walk by Moonlight, published 
two or three weeks before his death, furnishes an example.” 

“That the interest which he took in the progress of his pupils 
was as deep as it was generous, and independent of all selfish 
motives, is sufficiently evident, were there uo other proof of it, than 
the beautiful sonnet addressed to the students of the Hindu 
College, which ke published in the Bengal Annual, 1831. 
Circumstances impelled Mr. Derozio to resign the situation he 
held at the Hindu College. Thus thrown on his own resources, 
he established the Hust Jndian Newspaper, which, however other 
differences of opinion exist among his contemporaries as to the 
mode of conducting it, there could be none whatever, as to the 
talents, the perfect honesty, and the unfettered views of the editor. 


The labour of conducting a daily paper in India must be obvious. 


Elastic and buoyant as was the character of Henry Derozio’s mind, 
it could scarcely be expected, that the constant tension of faculties, 
caused by his connection witha daily paper of. peculiar views, 
and the organ of a class, no less than his anxiety on other points, 
not necessary to be dilated on here, and perhaps disappointment 
of some of those hopes to which the aspiring child of genius is 
more especially subject, it is, we say, scarcely surprising, that these 
should have affected his frame to a degree that he himself was 
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probably not aware of. To these may also be added, a fecling of 
mortification at having been misconceivéd in his views, even when 
his intentions were the most single-hearted, and devoted to what 
he considered the right. Youth, and the consciousness of elastic 
and original powers of mind are apt to lead their possessor into 
some imprudence, and that he should have his share of the 
rashness, and impetuosity of both united was but natural. 
Now that he is low, his friends may aver with pride, that if his 
speculations were not always conclusive, or his inferences legiti- 
mately formed, his moral character was irreproachable, his devo- 
tion to the spirit of what he deemed truth, even romantically 
uncompromising, his intentions good and his conduct as a 
sun, a brother and friend, and a member of society, which 
it was his dearest wish to elevate and improve—such as 
to reflect credit on his memory, and to make his death lamented 
by an extensive circle of friends and acquaintances,” 

Here is how the Serampore paper, the Sumachar Durpan, 
already referred to, notices the death of Derozio:—“ With feelings 
of unfeigned grief we notice the death of Mr. Derozio, the editor of 
the Hast Indian, and formerly one of the teachers of the Hindu 
College. We learn, that about a week before his death he was 
attacked with cholera, and recovered from the stroke; but after- 
wards lingered to the period of his lamented death. 

“Among his own countrymen, Mr, Derozio occupied the first 
rank as a man of talent. At avery early age he produced poetry 
of no ordinary character, which secured the admiration of all the 
lovers of the art in this country, and gained him the suffrage of 
many eminent men in Ergland. While in the Hindu College 
he laboured to instil into the minds of the youth under his care, 
the true principles of science; and to lead them to think for 
themselves. The result of his tuition has been that the students 
brought up under it are vastly superior in acquirements to their 
fellow-countrymen ; that body of enlightened youth form a monu- 
ment by which he will long be remembered in Calcutta, To no 
individual is the country under greater obligations for the impulse 
which has been given to the native mind, than to Mr. Derozio. 
If any proof be needed of this, it may be found in the perpetual 
abuse heaped on him by some of the native papers of this Pre- 
sidency, foes to every improvement, 

“ Thus, at the early age of 21, has this highly-gifted young man 
been cut off, in the midst of a career of great usefulness, and just 
as he was about to reap the fruit of his arduous labours in the 
establishment of his journal. His abilities were great, and his 
ideas respecting public interests were generaily just. On some 
subjects, particularly those-of the most solemn importance to 
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man, it was feared that his high talents and the natural im- 
petuosity of youth had hurried him into speculations which more 

rofound enquiry might have corrected. We therefore lament 
his death most deeply, because, from the cause just mentioned, 
he never accomplished half the real good which might have been 
hoped for from one so richly endowed.” 

This high testimony to Derozio’s ability and worth is all the 
more remarkable, coming as it did from a journal conducted 
by the Missionaries of Serampore, and edited by Mr. Marshman 
(See Asiatic Journal, Vol. VIII, pages 79 and 133, Asiatic In- 


telligence) 
On the 30th of December 1831, the following advertisement 


appeared in the Zndia Gazette :— 

“ Encouraged by my friends and most of the East Indian com- 
munity to publish the memoir of my late brother Henry Louis 
Vivian Derozio, I bring myself before the public and solicit 


their patronage to the above work.” 
AMELIA DEROZIO, 


This memoir never saw the light ; misfortune was closing round 
the mother and sister of Derozio, and how bravely they met it, 
may be learned from the following advertisement which appeared 
in the same paper for a number of days :— ; 

“Private Tuition, Circular Road, Calcutta. In consequence of 
the lamented and untimely death of her son Henry, Mrs, Derozio 
thus early publishes her intentions without delay. She purposes 
receiving under her roof a few young ladies and instructing them 
in the following branches :—English and French, Reading and 
Writing, Geography, History, Arithmetic, the Elements of 
Mathematics and Physical Science, Needlework and Domestic 
Economy. As Mrs. Derozio has enjoyed the benefit of the best 
education in England, and as she will be assisted in the duties of 
teaching by a very competent individual, she hopes to afford every 
satisfaction to the parents and guardians of the children entrusted 
to her care. Being also anxious to give to female education a 
higher character than it has hitherto possessed in India, it will be 
her aim to realize that object to the best of her ability. Every 
possible attention will be paid to the health and morals of 
the young ladies. Music, dancing, and drawing at the usual 
charges.” | 

We add another advertisement from the newspapers of Decem- 
ber 29th and following dates, containing an appeal to the commu- 
nity to continue to support the Hast Indian :— 

“ The great expenditure of money that has been incurred by the 


late proprietor (H, Derozio) in establishing this paper, and in its 
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typographical improvements, lately effected, will be wholly lost 
to his family if the paper is not continued. With the experience 
of some months to guide us, it is almost superfluous to insist upon 
the necessity of maintaining a paper which has the interests of 
the East Indian community in view. Individuals are too often 
blind to their own interests, and still more so to the general in- 
terests of the community. We would appeal to the shame that 
will follow, if the East Indians should be found unwilling to sup- 
port their own cause. We have a confidence that the tear of 
sorrow and the tribute of respect which they have paid at the 
grave of their departed friend, will be followed by substantial 
service for all the trouble, toil, care and sacrifice, which have been 
endured in their service by the lamented editor of the Hast 
Indian.” 

A meeting of the friends and admirers of Derozio for the purpose 
of erecting some suitable monument to his memory is thus noticed 
in the India Gazette of January 7th, 18382 :— 


MonvUMENT TO Mr. DEROZIO. 


At a meeting held on Thursday evening, the 5th January 1832, 
at the Parental Academy (now Doveton College), to consider the 
propriety of erecting a monument to the memory of the late Mr. 
H. L. V. Derozio, J. W. Ricketts. Esq., in the chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously passed :— 

lst.—Moved by Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, and seconded by Mr. M. 
Crowe — ‘ 

That this meeting is desirous of recording its sense of the 
loss which our community has recently sustained by the death of 
Mr. H. L. V. Derozio, whose short but brilliant career of public 
usefulness has left a chasm in our ranks not easily to be filled up. 

2nd.—Moved by Baboo Mohesh Chunder Ghose, and seconded 
by Mr. Wale Byrne— 

That a stone monument, bearing an appropriate inscription, be 
erected by public subscription to the late Mr. Derozio, as a testi- 
mony of our esteem for the memory of one whose loss we have so 
much reason to deplore. 

3rd.—Moved by Mr. J. A. Lorimer, and seconded by Baboo 
Krishna Mohun Banerjea. 

That a committee consisting of the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. Wale Byrn, A. DeSouza, W. R. Fenwick, D. Hare. 
D. M, King, W. Kirkpatrick, J. W Ricketts, J. Welsh, and Baboos 
Dukhinanunda Mookerjea, and Krishna Mohun Banerjea, be ap- 
pointed to carry the foregoing resolutions into effect ; and that Mr, 
W. R. Fenwick be requested to officiate us Secretary to the 


committee. 
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4th.—Moved by Mr, L. Frazer, and seconded by Mr. J. A. Lor- 
imer— 

That any surplus that may be left from the subscriptions 
raised on account of the monument be tendered to the family of 
the late Mr. Derozio, 

Subscription books were handed round, and donations to the 
amount of Rs, 900 were entered, 

On a letter being read by Mr. Byrn from Mr. Stapleton, offering 
to publish a lithographic miniature: of Mr. Derozio without any 
remuneration for his labours. . 

5th.—Moved by Baboo Krishna Mohun Banerjee, and seconded 
by Mr. R. Dias— 

That Mr. Stapleton’s proposals be accepted, and a miniature 
of Mr. Derozio be published with the consent of his family; and 
that the thanks of the meeting be presented to Mr. Stapleton for 
his disinterested offer. Votes of thanks for the use of the Hall and 
tu the Chair closed the meeting. 

School, newspaper, and monument all came to nothing ! A person 
of little moral worth and some pretensions to literally skill obtained 
the direction and management of the Hast Indian, and the confidence 
of Derozio’s mother. This person, who has been characterised as 
little better than a “ European loafer,” speedily brought the paper 
to ruin, and, with it, Amelia and her mother. Everything was sold 
off; and the mother and sister of Derozio at this pomt disappeared 
from mortal ken. Amelia appears again once only. Some years 
afterwards she was accidentally met at Serampore by Krishna 
Mohun Banerjea. Then she was married, Since then the family 
have disappeared. Are any members yet in existence? Are 
any of Derozio’s books, letters, or manuscripts still available to 
throw some light on his life and work ? 

The movement to erect a monument to his memory and worth, 
inaugurated in the Hall of the Doveton College, at which 
two of his best loved friends, Krishna Mohun Banerjee and 
Mohesh Chunder Ghose, spoke in feeling terms of their dead 
master, and Kirkpatrick and others who, in the merry days of long 
ago, had sported with him on the green, and Ricketts who had 
stood side by side with him on tbe platforms of public meetings, 
rousing Eurasians to an assertion of their rights, and Fenwick 
and Crowe, who had supported him in the heavy task of editing 
aud managing the Hast Indian, all paid tributes to his memory, 
came to an ignominious ending, Fenwick, the man entrusted 
with the money, Rs. 900, raised on the day of the meeting, and 
whatever other sums he afterwards collected from Native, Eu- 
rasian and European friends, got mto deep waters in money 
matters ; and, probably believing that his embarrassments were 
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only temporarily, appropriated the whole of the subscriptions of 
the Derozio Memorial. Derozio’s native friends were disgusted, 
and Eurasians made no motion. The keen feelings of regret 
worked by Derozio’s death, died away ; the men that knew him, 
went to join him, in another world ; and a generation has arisen 
who know him not. It may not be yet too late to place some- 
where, either over his grave, or, better still, on the walls of the 
Presidency College library, some simple memorial of his life and 
work ; and there are surely men of his own race for whom he 
has done so much, over whom, as we have said, he has cast the 

low of his genius, and exhibited in a remarkable manner the 
heights to which they may aspire and may attain, there are 
surely native gentlemen, themselves educated at the Hindu 
College, and who, together with their sons, are reaping the fruits of 
Derozio’s sowing, who will gladly aid in erecting a modest memo- 
rial to the lad who fifty years ago in poetry, philosophy, and 
journalism, in the school-room, on the platform, and in the social 
circle, exhibited a genius and a public worth, which has too long 
remained unacknowledged. 

In stature Derozio was rather below the middle height, always 
neatly, ifsomewhat foppishly dressed. His colour was nearly as dark 
as that of the darkest native. A frank, pleasing smile was the 
usual expression of a face round and chubby as a boy’s, out of 
which shone the great brown, glowing eyes, that usually indicate 
the possession of acute feelings and imagination. His hair was 
long, black, inclined to curl, and parted in the middle. Mr. Owen 
Aratoon has a small photograph taken from the lithographic 
miniature published by Mr. Stapleton, which represents Derozio 
as dressed in the high-collared dress coat of his day, and his 
neck swathed in the white neck-cloth, fashionable in the days of 
our grandfathers. We have already noted his singularly winning 
manner. His frankness and cordiality, and the whole charm of his 
presence and conversation, drew men to him, and those who might 
be inclined, on a first acquaintance, to laugh or sneer at his fop- 
pishness and conceit, were speedily won over to admire the 
brilliant boy, whose vivacity, good humour and acuteness, charm- 
ed even strangers. Derozio was conscious of his own powers : 
and it is no wonder that an: element of conceit was discernible in 
his character. He had something to be conceited about. The 
reception his poems met with from the press of India and Eng- 
land, the crowded audiences that listened to his lectures, the 
patronage and friendship of such men as Dr. John Grant, H. M. 
Parker—a gentleman occupying a high position in the Revenue 
Department, and moving in the highest circle of European society 
in Calcutta, a man of culture and no mean poetic order, as evidenc- 
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ed in his “ Draught of Immortality”—no dinner party given by 
Mr. Parker was complete without Derozio—and the accomplished 
principal of the Hindu College, D. L. Richardson, and others 
who might be mentioned, all these would have turned the 
head of most boys of twenty; but to the end of his short life 
Derozio retained the childlike simplicity of his character. After 
his death and the abandonment of the contemplated biography 
by his sister Amelia, Derozio’s papers seem to have passed into 
the hands of Mr. Richardson. Amongst these papers were several 
short poems since published, notably Jndependence and a 
second sonnet to the students of the Hindu College, not con- 
tained in his collected works, and first published in the Calcutta 
Quarterly Magazine, 1833. There were also a number of letters 
now apparently lost, and an incomplete translation from the 
French of M. Pierre Louis Moreau De Maupertuis, on Moral 
Philosophy. This incomplete translation, three chapters of which 
were printed after his death in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine 
for 1833, along with a short notice of his life and poems, is evidence 
of this much at least, that Derozio knew sufficient French for 
all the purposes of a student ; and that his knowledge of Philo- 
sophy did not embrace the best known authors only, but extended 
to those whose very names, either in this generation or their own, 
were and are, quite unknown to the bulk of students of Philosophy. 
Maupertuis was more a mathematician than a metaphysician, 
and not much of either, but itis sterling evidence of Derozio’s 
width of reading, that he mastered such an obscure tract on Moral 
Philosophy as that of Maupertuis. P. L. M. De Maupertuis was born 
at St. Malo in 1698, and chiefly distinguished himself in advocat- 
ing the physical theory of Newton against Descartes. He was 
appointed head of the Academicians who were directed by Louis 
XV, in the year 1736, to proceed to Lapland and ascertain the 
exact measurement of a degree of longitude. At the invitation of 
Frederic II he went to Berlin, as head of the Academy there, 
Here he engaged in a controversy with Voltaire, in which he was 
lashed by the incessive wit and satire of his own countrymen, and 
obliged to retire to France, where he died at Basel in 1759. 
The first Chapter is occupied with a discussion and definition of 
happiness and misery. The second is headed—“ In ordinary life the 
sum of evil exceeds that of good;” we transcribe the following 

sage :— 

rc What is life? but a continual wish to change its perceptions ? 
it is passed in desires; and we would aunihilate all the interval 
which separates us from their accomplishment, Often would we 
have days, months and whole years suppressed; and we never 
acquire avy good, without paying for it with our lives, If God 
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accomplished our desires and suppressed for us all the time which 
we would have suppressed, the old man would be surprised to see 
the little that he would have lived: perhaps, the duration of the 
jongest life, would be reduced to a few hours.......... 

Were the enquiry made we should find very few, from whatever 
condition they might be taken, who would recommence life as it 
has been, who would repass through all the states in which it hasl 
been. Would not this be the pleasant avowal, that there is more 
evil than good in life ?” 

The third Chapter is occupied with “ Reflections on the nature 
of Pleasures and Pains.” 

We hope to be able to reproduce this translation in full as well 
as several unedited poems and fragments of Derozio, 


THOMAS EDWARDS, 
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Art. IV.—RURAL POLICE AND DECENTRALISATION. 


N these days, when Indian administration has become so com- 
plicated and so expensive, the difficulty must be met by de. 
centralizing, whether it be by limiting the amount to be spent to 
a certain assignment, or by assigning nothing, and letting the 
locality raise all that is needed by local rates and taxes. Roads 
have already been made a local charge, and some steps might be 
taken to make police the same. In the course of doing this, if 
an organisation of self-government could be started, even though 
at first that organisation were unable to stand alone, a great advance 
in administrative and political progress would be gained, as well as 
a means devised of supplementing the State’s finances. 

Nowhere in India is there such an absence of all village organi- 
sation as in Bengal, Consequently, when it is most wanted, as in 
times of famine, the country has to be flooded with a foreign 
executive, and an extempore organisation erected at most ruinous 
cost. It willbe the object of this paper to consider whether the 
defect cannot be cured by introducing an organisation which 
could be used as a small beginning of local self-government, as a 
means of raising locally the cost of police charges, and finally, as 
a most important help to the executive when carrying out extra- 
ordinary measures, such as famine relief or census. 

it is now five or six years since the present Chowkidari Act was 
introduced into Bengal, and in spite of the many difficulties 
experienced in working it, no one disputes that it has produced 
a great improvement in the condition of the rural police. At 
present there is some one, at least in most villages, legally and 
practically responsible for the payment of the chowkidars, namely, 
the village punches; and they are not only responsible for his 
pay, but they are his immediate superior authority, to whose 
notice he must bring all occurrences ; and they, in their turn are 
bound to report his delinquencies, and, if need be, convey to the 
thannah the information he has failed to give. 

The Act was framed in the spirit of making the position of the 

unch an honourable one, and for this end the magistrate alone 
is allowed to control them, while the police are denied that power. 
But unfortunately the magistrate is given no means of mediate 
communication with, and supervision over them, except the regular 

olice. Hence, necessarily, much recourse has been compelled to be 
had tothe police. It is only through them that new appointments 
can be made in the case of casualties and retirements ; and there- 
fore in their hands rests the important function of selection. 
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Again, in all the executive measures to enforce payment of the 
chowkidars and to demand accounts, to decide questions between 
the punches and the chowkidars, whether chowkidars shall be dis- 
missed, and if so, who shall be appointed, the magistrate must look 
to them for advice, and that advice must nearly always prevail. 

But not only has the present law the fault of compelling the 
magistrate to use the police to coerce the punches into a perform- 
ance of their duties of collection, bat it provides absolutely no 
means of superiutending that performance. A punch may be 
keeping no accounts, may be most unfairly assessing the villagers, 
and may be abusing its authority in many ways; but, except when 
a scandal arises, calling for magisterial enquiry, things must go on 
unchecked. Under the present system the magistrate can only 
say, the punches must pay their chowkidars, but how they manage 
to do so, he cannot make his concern. He has no organisation 
given him for this purpose, and he can only look to what is practi- 
cal. The result of this may be very diverse; a weak punch cannot 
possibly collect its dues, and the post consequently becomes one 
of serious pecuniary liability. Each member is scheming to get rid 
of his office, and those who have nearly the sole power of select- 
ing for the onerons post, and through whose favour exemption 
at times may be gained, must exercise great authority. Again, a 
strong punch, composed of high caste men, will throw the burder 
of the assessment on their poorer fellows and very lightly tax 
themselves and their friends and relatives. 

At present there is no pretence of there being any means either 
to help the weak punch, or to supervise and correct the conduct 
of the strong one. Yet the law requires the assessment list to be 
published annually, and the magistrate is empowered to revise 
it on the application of ten rate payers. Unfortunately, however, 
the magistrate has more important work to do than revise assess- 
ae lists, and this provision of the law is almost necessarily a dead 
etter. 

Shortly, the defects of the present law seem to be 

1. It does not really secure that the sum assessed is collected, 
or if collected, that the chowkidar really receives it as wages. The 
reason of this is that the punch pay the chowkidar direct, and the 
only proof of payment or non-payment is the word of the chowkidar. 
Consequently, the temptation to put pressure on the latter to take 
less than his pay and acknowledge full payment is irresistible. 
This leads to all kinds of abuses, and frequently to criminal charges. 

2. A necessary consequence of the above is that either the 
chowkidar is too subservient to the punch, or he is at open war with 
them. Neither state is desirable. For if he is consenting to forego 
his pay, he is under-paid, and more liable to temptation : if he is 
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fully alive to his rights, and asserting them, it means often fighting 
and distraction n the village. 

3. The law provides no intermediate agency between the 
magistrate and the punches. From this discipline often suffers, 
and the chowkidars are not amenable to the authority of the police, 
Unless the chowkidar is guilty of an offence punishable by law, it is 
hard to reach him. Fines can hardly be irflicted, for the order 
must be to the puuch to deduct the amount; and it is more than 
doubtful if such an order carries anything more with it than a 
book entry. 

4. Lastly, perhaps the greatest defect is that the law makes no 
provision for the payment of chowkidars in small villages. The 
houses are too few, or the inhabitants too poor, to pay Rs. 3 a 
month, and consequently they cannot be brought under the law at 
all. Again many villages have to be left in their old state, because 
they are too poor to pay for two Act chowkidars, and one would not 


be enough, 
Now it seems to us that the only difficulty in making the 


‘country pay for its police has been surmounted, that is, the diffi- 


culty of introducing a general system of raising local rates by 
direct taxation, and of entrusting the collections to a purely local 
body. Why not then systematise what is now go full of in- 
equalities, and so fruitful of confusion? Why should not all the 
chowkidars of the country be brought under the Att, and a 
thoroughly efficient control given to the authorities over both the 
chowkidars and the punches? The hesitation to adopt a policy 
of thoroughness is based on good motives. Government is afraid 
to subject such a large and important body as the punches repre- 
sent to strict executive authority, as it would necessarily have to 
be exercised under present arrangements. If the magistrate had 
now to control and supervise them, he would have to use a more 
or less corrupt amlah and police ; and the result would be oppres- 
sion, disgust and even disaffection. 

However, does it not savour of the fable of the ostrich hiding 
his head in the sand, and so thinking himself concealed from 
his pursuers, when one expects order and good management under 
the present arrangement, or rather want of it? It is so charm- 
ingly simple. Take almost any four or five men of a village, 
dub them a punch, and tell them, without any outside advice or 

uidance, to assess and collect a tax from all their fellow-villagers. 
If they come and bother you and say they can’t make their 
fellows pay, tell them that’s their look out; if on the other hand 
the petition comes from the other side, the answer practically is, 
you must make the best terms you can; who is to go and enquire 


into your petty grievances ? 
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For the remedy of the above defects we would propose— 

1. That a punch be formed in every village, big or small, and 
that they have much the same powers and responsibilities as at 

resent. ° 
: 2. That so many villages as entertain some twenty chowkidars 
be formed into a union, with a circle or union punch of three 
members. : 

38. That the magistrate, consulting with the union and circle 
punches, determine the number of chowkidars to be kept for each 
village. i 

4. That the pay of all the chowkidars be made a general charge 
on the union, and each punch have its allotted share to assess and 
collect. 

5. That the money to be raised in each union be somewhat 
more than the bare pay of the chowkidars, so as to mect contingent 
charges of all descriptions, 

The administrative head of the union would be one of the 
members of the union punch, A circle would include some ten 
villages, and it would nearly always be easy to find a few good 
men in such an area of selection. The headman should be paid 
from the union funds, and it would no doubt be necessary to com- 
pel a man to serve under a penalty. The term might be the same 
as that for the village punches—three years, or perhaps two years— 
so as not to render the retirement. of the union punches syn- 
chronous with that. of the village one. The headman’s duties 
would be purely supervision, and from their nature would prove 
neither irksome nor distasteful. The village punches would do 
all the work of collection, and the headman of the union punch 
would, with his two co-adjutors, be a supervising authority. Upon 
the headman would devolve all the purely executive work, and 
the two other members would with him form a consultative body. 
This ieadman, or, as he might be called, the tehsildar, would be 
the pivot of the system. He would receive pay as explained 
below, and would in return be answerable for the working of all 
the subordinate village punches. Before going further into his 
duties, we will examine the financial part of the scheme. 

The thannah having been divided into convenient circles, so 
calculated in size as to require some 20 chowkidars, the exact num- 
ber actually needed would be budgeted for. Their pay at Rs. 3 
each, and a mate at Rs, 4, and a tehsildar at Rs. 5, plus say 10 per 
cent for contingencies, would form the budget for the union. It 
might stand thus—Rs. 19 x 3 + 4+ 5 = 66. Tothis Rs. 66 add 
10 per cent and we have Rs. 72-8. This then would form the whole 
budget of the union. ‘fhe next duty would be to distribute it 
amongst the villages contained in the union, and in doing this 
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some local knowledge would undoubtedly be required. The vil- 
lages where rich people lived would have te pay a large share, 
aud those where poorer people lived a small one, A large and 
popular village, inhabited by poor people, might require two 
ov three chowkidars, but the neighbouring one, composing perhaps 
a bazaar and containing the homes of wealthy people, though mueh 
smaller, might be assessed much higher. At present. there are 
often most gross inequalities of taxation, but under the proposed 
plan these should disappear, and with them some of the difficulties 
ef collection. 

Each village punch, month by month, would have to hand over 
its allotted share to the tebsildar ; and he, proceeding to the 
tbannah with the united collections, ‘would pay all the chowkidars, 
and besides hand over the 10 per cent to the police for remittance to 
the magistrate. This would form a fund to meet chowkidaree con- 
tingent expenses, and could also be used toward defraying some 
part of the expenses of the district police. To give an idea of what 
the 10 per cent contribution would amount to, let us suppose there 
are 2,000 chowkidars in a district. Their ‘monthly pay would 
amount to Rs. 6,100, and consequently 10 per cent on it would 
give Rs, 610, by no means an insignificant sum monthly. 

The two principal objections that might be raised are the enter- 
taiument of paid tehsildars and the levy of the 10 per.cent. ‘To 
meet these it can be urged :—that without some such paid func- 
tionary the affairs of the punches will ever continue to be mis- 
managed; and mismanagement means confusion and often 
oppression. With their help proper and fair assessments can be 
made, and the money duly collected, and there will be some 
guarantee that all is not in hopeless confusion, only the weak- 
est being made to pay, while the rich and the refractory are 
too strong to be compelled to do so. Moreover, the advantage 
to the general administration of having such men trained to act 
in genera] union with the executive will be very great. They 
will, in a way, be true representatives of the people, and yet there 
is no reason why they should. not be kept strietly up to their 
duties. These duties will be light and of an honourable kind, 
and there will be lots of margin "to compel strict efficiency with. 
out making the post unpopular. 

The question might be raised—whether men could be found fit 
for the post. In our opinion they could, especially in many dis- 
tricts, which are most prosperous, and in which so many 
men of the middle class have come to the front. Men of 
all classes might be chosen:. retired Government servants, 
intelligent tradesmen, petty zemindars and such like. To 
those who know rural Bengal it is wonderful how many 
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ynen of character are found, men often held it hich 
esteem by their neighbours, and already voluntarily entrusted by 
them with authority in all disputes. This is the class of men 
who should be sought out; and though now and then the people 
of one village would resent being put undera man who lived 
out of it, this objection would have to be, and could be, overcome. 
Hitherto, in trying to develop.self-government, the village ‘has 
been taken as the unit of area. But as.a rule this means ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and animosity. The people are too close neigh- 
bours, have too many ties, and too many points of contact to be 
autonomous. It will no doubt be a bold step to combine several 
villages under one corporate body ; and often zemindary and 
caste influences will battle strong against it. But these influences 
have had their day :—in most parts of the country, either through 
the infinite sub-division of proprietorship, or through the independ- 
ence of the ryots, the zemindari power for good or evil -is a 
thing of the past ; and in other parts the sooner it is so perhaps 
the better. Landholders are by the force -of events relapsing 
into private individuals, and the present Chowkidari law is the 
first step in supplying their place, making the punches responsible 
for the duties that had always been performed by them. If there- 
fore the duties and responsibilities of the zemindars have already 
been transferred in great part to the punches, it is surely necessary 
that these duties should be properly performed. For this end the 
punches must be supervised ; and unless Government takes the 
step, to which it. has shewn so. much reluctance, of placing them 
under the Police, and of thereby destroying what is now so hope- 
fula germ of: self-government; we see no means of compassing 
the end in view, except in some such way as herein proposed. 

To meet the objection against making the punches raise suffi- 
cient to pay their Tehsildar, and contribute 10 per cent of their 
collections, we can only say that with due management we do not 
believe the payment would be felt or resented. That some one 
in the neighbourhood was to get the Rs. 5 would be a salve, and if 
the assessment were well made, andthe numberof chowkidars slight- 
ly reduced, the incidence of taxation would be very little heavier 
than at present. What little more was required, would probably 
be taken from petty bunniahs and tradesmen, who have just been 
relieved from the license tax. 

There remains the consideration whether the circle Tehsildars 
could really collect the village assiguments monthly, so as to pay 
the chowkidars punctually. If they could not, it may well be 
urged that much of the present system is a sham: for if the 
village punch really-pay their chowkidar monthly, they could have 
no possible objection to making over the money to the circle Tehsil- 
dar; and if the chowkidar is not now paid regularly, he would 
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have a far better chance of being so under the new arrangement. 
We are sanguine that the better organisation would enable the 
punch to collect more easily from the villagers; and the mere 
fact of the regular monthly demand of the Tehsildar, coupled 
often with his presence, would greatly help to this end. The 
assessment, too, would be generally more fairly made, and the law 
of realisation more readily worked, 

In working such a system it must occur to one that the 
regular Police, as now constituted, would be unfit to be entrusted 
with the dutics of supervising the Tehsildars ; and yet undoubted- 
ly they would have to intervene, at least to some extent, between 
them and the magistrate. The affairs of the rura] Police must 
come up through the regular Police, at least in many ways, if 
not in most. For instance, the thannah must be the head-quarters of 
the Tehsildars for all financial and many other duties. Could not 
then a great part of the 10 per cent contribution be used to improve 
the status of the thannah Police. The pay of the sub-inspectors, 
Head-constables and munserims might be raised, and the inevitable 
result would be a general improvement of tone. A sensible and 
civilised system too of dealing with rural crime would come in with 
the reorganisation of the rural Police, and theré would no longer 
be that premium on unscrupulous officers, which obtains even 
to this day. Respectable men, it is hoped, would -begin to feel 
assurance that they could work in the department ; and the 
officer in charge of the thannah might, in course of time, be 
chosen from the same class which now supplies the subordinate 
executive service. | 

Another consideration yet remains; that many indirect 
advantages might be conferred on the agricultural community 
by the agency of the circle punches, They would be more or 
less accredited representatives of the country people, and would 
undoubtedly soon acquire considerable influence. They could 
often be used advantageously in suit disputes ; and as they would 
be mostly men with small holdings, they would be particularly 
representative of the ryots as opposed to the zemindars, By their 
intervention and help disputes could be better understood, or 
brought to a close. The membership of an ordinary punch pre- 
sents no attractions, but rather repels. Hence we have, as a rule, 
no men occupying that post who can escape it; and, moreover, 
they are so numerous, and their sphere of action is so confined, that 
they. are of little use administratively, and cannot be expected to 
emerge from their rustic obscurity. The membership of the 
circle punch should present at least some attraction, and would 
.probably be much coveted, For it would entail no pecuniary re- 
sponsibility, and its work would-not be generally distasteful, . ; 

The appointment of so many respectable men in each thannah to 
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be Government servants would both afford great assistance to the 
Police in their legal functions, and at the same time restrain 
them from many illegal practices. We consider that a body 
of such men, collected together and consulted on the affairs of their 
neighbourhood, would be more intelligent. and reasonable coun- 
sellors than the zemindars of the present day, or any other class 
of respectable men who are in no way representative and re- 
sponsible. Weare at the same time strongly of opinion that 
rural Bengal is‘ in a more or less disorganised state, and that now 
it has been found that zemindars have ceased to be of any 
administrative use, some definite body of persons should be select- 
ed to play the part they were designed to fill. The ordinary village 
punches have been assigned some of their functions,and we would 
advocate that this system should now be further developed, by 
thoroughly organising the village punches, and by efficient and 
yet popular control. © , ) 

The. other executive uses these circle Tehsildars might be put 
to are endless. For instance, take the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code for determining whether anything is a nuisance. 
The law requires a jury to be formed, and the question submitted 
to their decision. At present, “ pendente lite,” it is nearly impos- 
sible to make a fair selection, and often indeed to learn the 
names of fit persons. Under the Road Cess Act village roads have 
to be projected and constructed. Here, too, they could be utilised. 
They might even be made rural sub-registrars, or, if need be, regis- 
trars of statistics. If Mahomedans, the post of marriage registrar 
might be added. They would be depositaries of all local informa- 
tion, and might at any time be made the centres of other organi- 
sations. 

What the country wants, and Government now, is less develop- 
ment of cutcherry and office, throwing off swarm after swarm of 
amlah, every one of whom has to be reached and guided by 
abstruse regulations from above. Even the erection of Municipal 
Commissioners, Road Cess Committees, and Honorary Magistrates 
is often but a sorry sham. They well know and feel that a 
breath can destroy them, as a breath has made ;—and they act 
accordingly, This may be a way fo rule a people and collect 
their taxes, but it is not the best. way to develope and educate it, 
and teach it to rule itself. Not that we would be understood to 
condemn such appointments as useless, To those officers who will 
consult and treat respectfully such representatives of the people, 
they prove of the greatest use, and often prevent the perpetra- 
tion of egregious blunders. Still we should like to see an 
administrative officer more in direct contact with the true 


representatives of the mass of the people, We might not then 
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have proposed a Rent Rill of a “ doctrinaire” type, the passing 
of which would be nothing but a leap in the dark. Some such 
organisation as herein suggested would afford a means of learning 
the people’s grievances, not at the mouth of excited mobs, or of 
a disaffected peasantry, but from men of influence and character, 
who, while they would be urged to speak out to free themselves 
and their fellows from wrong and injustice, would also act with 
moderation on account of their responsible positions. With such 
a channel of communication with the mass of the ryots, some 
mach milder reform of the rent Jaw might be found a suffi- 
cient remedy for the evil of the day ; and further measures would 
develop themselves as occasion and necessity arose. The evils 
which the new rent law is designed to remedy spring toa great 
extent from the inherent weakness of the cultivating class ; and if 
the latter are given a legal means of expressing their opinions, 
and at times, of resisting oppression by organisation, some of 
these evils will naturally disappear, and others can be met, when 
suitable, by proper legislation. : 

















Art. V.—DEVELOPMENTS. 


F there is one principle more than another which seems to 
dominate the age in which we live, it is that all the phenomena 
of the physieal and social world are the results of slow and gradual 
development. ‘The materials for building up a history of man 
after he has beeome a social being, are being rapidly accumulated. 
The science of language has enabled us to decide with certainty 
that European nations are descended from an Aryan stock, which 
includes the Hindus of the higher classes. Ethnologists declare 
that the Hindus aud Europeans are of the Caucasian type, dis- 
tinct from the Turanian and the African. The fairy tales of our 
childhood are seen to possess a family likeness from the Ganges to 
the Thames, and a comparison of the vestiges of Germanic usage 
shows them to be identical with the existing customs of the Hindus, 
while modern European institutions are found to be developments of 
Aryan germs, 

The earliest form of society of which we are cognisant appears 
to be the patriarchal state. ‘The customs of the Todas in Southern 
India, where one woman has many husbands, and of some other 
tribes in India and America, appear to suggesta still earlier 
form of society; but our knowledge of these customs is so 
scanty that no general principle can yet be laid down con- 
cerning them, and they may be explained as modifications of the 
patriarchal system caused by outward pressure. The customs of 
the Ners in Malabar, of confining the inheritance to female children, 
to the exclusion of the males, is akin to the ‘Toda custom, and might 
be accounted for on the supposition of a period of society when wo- 
men were of more importance than men, which would pre-suppose 
them to be few in number. Another reason is, however, given for 
this custom. The licentiousness of women is assumed as a primary 
fact, and the succession is eonfined to females to make sure that 
the family property will not be diverted into another line. For 
instance, A marries B and has issue C, a son, and D, a daughter. 
C marries E, but her issue may not really be the children of C, 
but of some favored. lover. ‘The family property would, if sucees- 
sion followed the male line, then go to the children of a stranger. 
This uncertainty is avoided by confining the succession to the 
female line, 

But assuming the patriarchal system to be the earliest, its 
form seems to have-been that of a collection of families with their 
flocks and herds under the power of a single chief, whose authori- 
ty was absolute even tothe power of life and death over every 
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member of the community. Under the chief, all were upon a level 
of equality. ‘To this day among many of the wandering tribes ia 
Judia, it is impossible to distinguish a servant or slave from the son 
of the chief. On the death of the patriarch, the manner of filling 
the vacancy would naturally be by the election of the one most 
fitted among the members to conduct the little eommunity in its 
wanderings, to negotiate with other tribes, and who by his personal 
character would secure the greatest respect from his own men. 
The chiefship of the tribe, although naturally an elective office, 
would in fact often descend to a son or descendant of the late chief, 
who, being more or less constantly about the person of the chief, 
would imbibe from him much of the traditional rules for the 
government of the tribe, and who would thus be marked out as 
the fittest successor to the office. The office would therefore 
have a tendency to become hereditary, and we may find traces of 
the power which the chief gradually assumed to nominate his 
successor, ‘The manner of doing it was apparently public, and the 
nomination irrevocable. ‘The same power of the chief survives in 
the power of the father of the family, or chief of the house, after 
the tribes have ceased to wander, and have séttled down into 
villages. It is clearly discernible, and is identical with the patria 
potestas of the Romans, The Roman father had power to 
scourge and to put his son or his slave to death ; he could sell his 
son into slavery,aud this practice must have been common,for we find 
a Roman law enacting that a son who had been sold three times 
into slavery by his father, was emancipated and freed from his 
further control. The father could dispose of a daughter in marri- 
age and obtain the bride price ; he could provide a wife for his son; 
he could give the son away for adoption into another family, and 
the earnings of the son belonged to the father so long as he was 
under power, that is, as long as his father lived. On the approach 
of death the father made his will, not in the sense in which we 
now understand it, but a formal ceremony by which the successor 
to his powers was nominated. It was not a distribution of proper- 
ty among the several members of the family, but a proceeding by 
which all the rights and duties vested in the father, as the head of 
a house, were transferred to a particular person. 
Passing from the Romans to the Germans, we find the power of 
the fatherthus described as the result of Von Maurer’s conclusions— 
ere ‘‘Each family in the township was governed 
tines ere °°™ “by its own free head, or paterfamilias, The 
nities, page 78, ; Pap EDT ray : 
“ precinct of the family dwelling-house could 
“be entered by nobody but himself and those under his patria 
“ notestas, not even by officers of the law, for he himself made law 


“within and enforced law made without.” This inviolability of 
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the house is reproduced among the Ripuarian Franks, where we 
find it to be an early usage that, when a legal distress was made 
upon a man’s goods, the householder went through the significant 
formality of standing at his door with a drawn sword before he 
made submission. Kemble, in his “ Anglo-Saxons,” describes the 
free men as the owners of lands, All others, including their wives 
and sons, were unfree; their status was that of slaves. The slave 
was the chattel of his master, and his life could be taken with 
impunity. A man couldsell himself or his children into slavery 
to avoid starvation. ‘‘ Casar plainly found the Celts of the Con- 
_ “tinent polygamous, living in families held 
wae ee o Insti- « together by stringent paternal power. He, a 
» page ° eae ° y >] 
“Roman, familiar with a patria potestas as 
“vet undecayed, thinks it worthy of remark, that the head of a 
“ Gallic household had the power of life and death over his wives 
* as well as his children, and notices with astonishment that, when a 
“husband died under suspicious circumstances, his wives were 
“ treated with the same cruelty as a body of household slaves at 
“ Rome, whose master had been killed by an unknown hand.” 

The power of the head of a Hindu joint family’at the present 
day is singularly like the patria potestas of the Romans. It is 
true he may not put any of the family to death, unless the practice 
of female infanticide is taken as an indication of a survival of this 
power, but he may chastise the children, although we can find no 
authority that he can chastise an adult member of his family. A 
case, however, is recorded in -which a younger brother of about 30 
years of age, admitted that his elder brother, who was the head of 
the family, had a right to beat him, and that it was improper in 
him to resist. Children could be sold into slavery in times of 
scarcity, and sons may be given away for adoption into other fami- 
lies. The father must find a wife for his son and a husband 
fur his daughter, The practice of depositing children with a cre- 
ditor as security for the repayment of a debt, appears to have been 
very common, and in default of payment the children become the 
slaves of the creditor. This is an early form of hostage, A Hindu 
father may sell his son, and that this practice is common, especially 
in seasons of distress, is undeniable. The head only has the right 
to deal with the family property, and the members can acquire no 
separate property, but must bring it into the common fund. On 
the death of the head, “whichever of the sons is the most con- 
“versant with business is the proper one to interfere on the occa- 

let “sion; not primogeniture, but capacity being. 
cue Hindu Law, « for the purpose considered as affording the 
__ “best rule in a family, though, other things 

“ being equal, the elder has undoubtedly the better title.” But the 
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succession to the headship or management must be with concur- 

nia dial rence of the family, without which any 

wens dealings with the family property would be 
invalid, 

The striking likeness between the customs of Hindus and the 
customs of the Romans in the days of the Republic point toa 
common origin. The Hindus have apparently remained stationary, 
or have changed but little for many ages, butthe Romans advanced 
rapidly. Their conquests and the necessities of Government forced 
them to take notice of the customs and usages of the peoples under 
their dominion, With accumulating experience they began to com- 
pare, to criticise and to judge; they gradually recognised certain 
principles as running through and being common to the custom of 
many nations, and formed to themselves an ideal standard of ex- 
cellence to which law and custom should conform. To this com- 
pound of geueral principles they gave the name of the law of nations, 
and they did not hesitate to legislate and to change the customs of 
all nations whom they governed, and obliged them to conform to 
their ideas of excellence. By these daring innovations the customs of 
the Franks, Goths and partly of the ancient Britoms, were obliterated, 
and the law and custom of Rome became tlie law and custom of the 
empire, The Hindus do not ever appear to have been a conquering 
nation, but the remnants of ancient tribes, such as the Bhils and 
Sonthals, and generally the hilly and forest tribes who are not of the 
Aryan stock, indicate that at some distaut time the Aryans moved 
into India, and the contest for the possession of the land was merely 
a cause of extermination just the same as the invasion of the 
Saxons into Britain. The geographical position of India has 
protected it in great measure from invasion from without, and the 
customs of the Hindus, not being subject to the discipline of com- 
parison and conflict with others, did not develop with the same 
freedom as those of the Romans. It is thus that we find the customs 
and usages of the Hindus of the present day a tolerably faithful 
picture of the archaic customs of European nations. 

The patriarchal system implies the existence of the family, and 
notene family aloue, but all the persons who were descended from 
the chief, and who remained under him and were subject to his 
power. The natural restriction to the growth of the tribe was the 
limit of water and pasture. The patriarchal system had its origin 
in single families, which expanded into many -families counected by 
ties of blood relationship. This tie of kindred was the bond of union, 
and ancient society consisted of a number of rude tribes. As the 
tribe became too large aud unmanageable, it would break up 
into two or more, as in Lot’s case. Each tribe was complete ia 
itself. The pressure of a common danger might make two or 
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more tribes associate for the purpose of attack or defence ; but, 
the danger over, the association dissolved aud separated into its 
several tribal units. Inthe north of India 
Pt. 262, Ancient Law, the archives show that the village commu- 
nities were founded by an assembly of blood 

relations. 

The tribe, therefore, had its origin in a single family, consisting of 
aman, with his wife or wives, and under favorable circumstances, 
would develop and would even gather to itself men not of the 
family whose exigencies obliged them to become the servants 
or slaves of a powerful tribe. The bond of union of the tribe, or at 
least of all those members of it who were on a footing of equality, 
was the blood relationship subsisting between them. 

Sir Henry Maine has put the family tie as the basis of union 

in the clearest light. “If a man was not 

wae pescoye' er ‘ of kin to another, there was nothing be- 
‘tween them. He was an eueiny, to be 

“slain, or spoiled, or hated, as much as the wild beasts upon which 
“the tribe made war, as belonging indeed to the craftiest and the 
“ecruelest order of wild animals, It would scareely be too strong 
“an assertion, that the dogs which followed the camp had more in 
“common with it than the tribesmen of an aliep and unrelated 
“tribe.” The word which most commonly expressed this idea 
of relationship which knit the tribe together, was brother. The 
term which expressed the closest relationship between the sons of 
one father was thus extended in signification to include all those 
who were of one tribe and lived uuder common subjection to one 
patriarch, who was supposed to represent the common ancestor of 
them all, Au Englishman in India is often puzzled with the 
number of brothers the natives seem to have, until he learns to 
distinguish between a brother of the same blood and a Jat Bhai, 
or brother of the same caste. After the tribes have settled down 
into villages, and the interests of the tribe are confined to the 
concerns of the village, the idea of blood relationship gradually 
fades, and the bond of union becomes the village bond. ‘he village 
is at first the land occupied by a tribe, but, as strangers are 
allowed to settle in it who are not of the same family, the 
strength of the idea of blood relationship fades, and the common 
interest of the people being limited to the management of the 
concerns of the village, it becomes the bond of union. One 
belonging to the same village or town, or to the same part of the 
country, is looked upon with far more favor than a stranger. In 
time religion and political opinions acquire an extraordinary influ- 
ence, The fierceness of fanaticism and the zeal of political partisans 
have a power of fusing and melting into ove mass the most ex 
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treme sections of the human race. To profess the same religion is 
to be a brother ; to be of the same party is a tie stronger than 
blood. In its purer forms the influence of brotherhood takes 
the form of patriotism; the good of the country rises above all other 
considerations, and the national flag becomes the symbol of the 
nation’s unity and an object of veneration. The highest form 
to which the idea has yet reached, is that we are brothers 
by reason of our common humanity. We thus find the idea 
that assistance should be given to brothers of the same 
blood, and that all others are enemies, successively enlarged so as 
to include brothers of the same ancestor—brothers by reason of 
living in the same village—brothers of the same political party— 
brothers of one country—brothers of the same religion—brothers 
of the human family, and it is this assumption of brotherhood, or 
the equality of all, or the equal right of all to protection and 
assistance, that forms the basis of all enlightened legislation. 

Early society, thus constituted by family groups, living under 
the common authority of an elected chief, and moving about in 
search of pasture and water, would, with the discovery and general 
introduction of the art of tillage, settle down in certain lands, 
where they would build and cultivate and pasture their cattle. 
But although they would cease to move about, there would not 
be any change in the government or customs of the tribe, or 
their mode of thoughts. The village would be as complete and 
independent as the tribe was formerly. Its first care would be 
to secure itself from hostile aggression, and we thus find that in 
ancient Germany “the mark has been formed by a primitive 

ws cies ei dill “settlement of a family or kindred in one of 
History, Vol. 1, page 49. the great plains or forests of the ancient 

“world ; and it is accordingly, like any other 
“clearing, surrounded by a thick border of wood or waste, which 
“supplies the place, or increases the strength, of a more effective 
“natural boundary. In the centre of the clearing the primitive 
“ village is placed ; each of the markmen has there his homestead, 
“his house, courtyard, and farm buildings.” The word tun or 
town was originally the name of the enclosure, or hedge, of the 
enclosed village, and such also was the meaning of the word 
“heim” or “ham.” The Danish word was “ by,” and hence we 
have the names of so many towns in England which end in “ by,” 
“ham” or “ton.” The customs which were observed by the 
tun, or by, were the bye-laws, The tie which united these early village 
communities was simply that of kindred, and they had no general 
and political organisation. They were governed by chiefs who were 
chosen by the communities, or inherited power from their fathers 
and who were independent one of another and united only by 
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tribal name, and were of equal rank in the tribal council. The 
chiefs‘administered a rude justice, and the attitude of the village 
to other villages was determined by the blood relationship subsist- 
ing between them. 

One hundred and fifty years after Cesar, the Germans were 
observed by Tacitus. They were still a vast congeries of tribes, 
speaking the same language, but having no collective organisations. 

: “ They were singularly free from the commix- 
“ture of blood with foreign races, their primi- 
“tive traditions and mythology were alto- 
“gether their own. They had, as in later times, their own breeds of 
“cattle, and their only wealth was the possession of herds. Money 
“and merchandise were of little account with them. They had no 
“cities, nor even streets in their villages; their buildings were 
“rudely put together from rough, undressed materials, Their 
“chastity and regard for marriage, the plainness and simplicity 
“of their dress, their general temperance and sobriety are still 
“strongly marked. The love of hunting has declined, and the 
“ warriors spend the season of peace in lazy enjoyment, they have 
“begun to use wine and that not in moderation, and they have 
“become inveterate and business-like gamblers, Agriculture of 
“a simple description and for the growth of wheat only would seem 
“to have increased, and the freemen and slaves alike have settled 
“feuds. Local organisation too is much more largely developed.” 

We can thus see clearly that the time between Casar and 
Tacitus was-a time -of- transition. Society was slowly throwing 
off its nomadic habit and settling down into villages, and agri- 
cultural life was fast superseding the pastoral. Some memorial 
verses printed in a Madras Government selection give a lively 
account of the manner in which the tribes followed their chief into 
the country about Arcot. ‘ There the Vellalai conquered and 
“extirpated or enslaved some more primi- 
“tive population and took permanent pos- 
“session of its territory. The poetess, for 
“the lines are attributed to a woman, compares the invasion to 
“the flowing of the juice of the sugar-cane over a flat surface. 
“The juice crystallises and the crystals are the various village 
“communities, In the middle is one lump of peculiarly fine sugar, 
“the place where is the temple of God.” 

There must have been some principle at work which governed 
the distribution of the tribe into villages, and that principle is most 
probably that of kinship. The invading tribe was probably not one 
vast tribe, but a confederation of many small tribes, each under its 
separate chief, and when the common purpose was effected, the units 
separated and confined themselves to distinct boundaries. 


Constitutional History, 
page 17, 


Early History of Insti- 
tutions, page 71. 
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As vagrant habits died out and settled habits began to prevail, 
the fact that the members of the tribe and no others occupied a 
certain area of land would make kinship and occupation of the 
village synonymous ideas, “From the moment,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, “‘when a tribal community settled down finally upon 

_ “a definite space of land, the land begins 
wus nage rd. of Insti- «to be the basis of society in place of the 
; “kinship, The change is extremely gradual, 
“and in some particulars it has not even now been fully accom- 
“ plished, but it has been going on through the whole course of 
“history.” The idea of chief of the tribe gradually changed 
into chief of the village, and the dominant chief of many tribes 
becomes king of the country. But although there is no doubt 
that the earliest villages were the settlements of tribes, when society 
is more advanced, villages spring up whenever the conditions are 
favorable for safety. “The unit of the constitutional machinery, 
pt lied *‘is the Township, the Villifa or Vicus. It 
“en “may represent the original allotment of 
rai ash a “the et i auivcdinliten of the free com- 
“munity, or the settlement of the kindred colonising on their own 
“account, or the estate of the great proprietor who hasa tribe of 
“dependants. The headman is the Tun-Gerefa, who in the de- 
“ pendent Township is of course nominated by the Lord, but in 
“the independent ones may have been originally a chosen officer, 
“although when the central power has become stronger, he may 
‘be, as in the Frank Villa, the nominee of the king or his officer. 
“The internal organisation in both cases seem to have been much 
“the same, for the dependent communities had probably, in most 
“instances, been originally free and reduced to dependence by a 
“ powerful neighbour.” In the Fifth Century therefrom the Sax- 
on village in England was formed of persons who where bound 
together by the tie of kindred, who were independent of all 
others, and whose -headman or chief was an elected officer. 

We have said before that, with the exception of the head of the 
tribe, all other members were on a footing of equality, and in fact 
there could hardly have been difference of rank when all followed 
precisely the same occupation of herding cattle and a rude agri- 
culture, The sanguinary and exterminating wars which the tribes 
waged, would for a long time prevent the existence of any member 
of an alien tribe, but it may be that as intercourse and exchange 
between tribe and tribe was forced on by circumstances, and the 
tribes subsequently quarrelled and fought, some favored members 
of the conquered tribe would be spared, but, not being of the same 
blood as the conquerors, they could not participate in any of their 
privileges, If therefore their lives were spared, their existence 
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among the conquerors was merely permitted upon sufferance with- 
out their having any recognised place amongst them and without 
any rights whatever. This position of an alien among a victorious 
tribe was in fact slavery, and although the above description of its 
origin is fanciful, aud there may have been many other causes 
which produced the position, yet its effect was always that the 
slave had no recognised position and no right. He was merely 
his master’s goods to be killed whenever his master thought fit, 
It is needless to mention instances to show that the life of the 
slave was at the disposal of his master, and what a man had saved 
he could destroy. If he withheld his hand in the hour of battle 
and suffered the prisoner to live, he could exercise the right to kill 
him at any other time, The very fact of suffering an alien enemy 
to live shows an advance in humanity ; and a few slaves in a tribe, 
sharing in the same occupation as their masters, eating of the 
same food, and with no other tribe to fly to, would, iu a short time, 
ideutify themselves with the tribe, and would be an element of 
strength; but when the number of slaves increased, as it did in the 
palmy days of Rome, they became a source of danger, and the 
plan of distinguishing the slaves by a particular dress was aban- 
doned, because it would reveal to them their strength. “As many 
enemies as slaves” became a proverb, and an atrocious law, intend- 
ed to secure the safety of the citizens, provided that if a master 
were murdered, all the slaves in his house should be put to death. 
In one case 400 slaves of a Roman citizen were executed be- 
cause their master had been murdered in his house. 

The early tribes were thus divided into two classes, freemen 
and slaves, the former having equal rights and privileges and being 
connected by actual kinship, and the latter having no rights what- 
ever. But after the tribes settled down into villages, and an 
agricultural life superseded a pastoral life, the equality subsisting 
between the freemen seems to have gradually changed into a di- 
vision of ranks, The causes which chiefly appear to have deve- 
loped this change are purity of descent from the original stock and 
wealth in cattle. Ina tribal community held together solely by 
the bond of blood connexion, the position of a stranger who was 
not a slave of the tribe, would not at first be tolerated, but by the 
insensible action of intercourse with neighbouring tribes, there 
would probably be developed a feeling of tolerauce towards him, 
and if a fugitive from one tribe appealed to the chiefof another 
for permission to squat within the tribal limits, the application 
would not ordinarily be refused, but the new comer would not be 
allowed tribal privileges, nor would he be allowed to live in the 
village or share in the common cultivation, The favor that was 
generally allowed to hita-was only to live aud cultivate within 
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that broad strip of border land which divided one village from 
another. Here he might cultivate with his own hand, or with the 
help of cattle lent to him by the chief, and it would be an easy step 
for the chief to require and to receive from the stranger a part of 
the produce and to appropriate it to himself. The greater pow- 
er and greater share of produce thus accruing to the chief, would 
have a tendency to prompt him to extend this source of strength 
and introduce more strangers, until the community would come 
to consist of the descendants of the original stock, the stranger 
settlers and the slaves, but as the two last classes would have 
no tribal privileges, the first class would be regarded as the pri- 
vileged class, and the idea of privilege would thus attach itself to 
fhe idea of birth or descent from the original settlers of the vil- 
age, 
The special privileges attached to a class caused that class to 
acquire a higher social status, but among that class itself there 
must soon have arisen individuals who became conspicuous, not 
merely from their personal qualities but from their wealth in cat- 
tle, obtained perhaps as their share of spoil ina successful raid. 
Of course, there must have been a long interval of time before the 
community suffered the existence of private property in indivi- 
duals, but when the tribe became stationary, there were many ten- 
dencies which would gradually suffer the accumulation of private 
property in the hands of individuals. Money was unknown or 
little known, but cattle were the index of wealth ; the word capital 
is in fact derived from caput, the number of head of cattle which 
& man possessed, and so is the word chattels a corruption of cattles. 
It was, in fact, the one form of wealth which was generally known 
to the old world. 

Hereditary wealth would induce the idea of hereditary nobility, 
until those who were born chiefs would think themselves of better 
stock than the man who had become a chief by his wealth. 
Maine sums up his considerations on nobility with the remark 

Sari thikeade' ed te that “ the primary view of chieftainship 

stitutions, page 186, “ is evidently that it springs from purity or 

“ dignity of blood, but noble birth is regard- 

“ed as naturally associated with wealth, and he who becomes rich 

“ gradually climbs to a position indistinguishable from that which 
“ he would have occupied if he had been nobly born.” 

ae? In Saxon England we find that “ the fully 

“aaa History, « qualified freeman who has an estate of 

; ‘. i 
land may be of various degrees of wealth 


“ and dignity from the ceorl with a single hide, to thethegn with five 
“ hides, to the still more powerful man who has thriven to eorl right 
“or who has his forty hides, the alderman and the etheling. 
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“ The noble may be forced to have a lord, the ceorl having land 
“may dispense with one. There is no impassable barrier be- 
“tween the classes, the ceorl may become thegn worthy, and the 
“ thegn eorl worthy, and there are gradations in every class, The 
“ great distinction however is that of wealth ; the Wadisn ceorl is 
“ little better off than the slave,” 

The extent of land which a man holds determines his rank, a 
ceorl has one hide, a thegn 5 hides, an eorl or earl 40 hides. 
The successful merchant may thrive to thegn right, and the thegn 
might rise to the rank and status of an earl. On the Saxon 
conquest the leaders of the tribes would be rewarded by larger 
grauts of land than the general body, and would be thus thegns 
and eorls, and the chief of the tribe generally became the he- 
reditary king. In time the minor kings were swept away or 
fell under the rule of one or other of the 5 tha of the heptarchy 
into which England became divided, and the several kingdoms of 
the heptarchy ultimately fell under the dominion of the kings of 
Wessex. The power which attached to the idea of king was 
thus constantly on the increase, and his dignity was more and 
more exalted. Side by side with his exaltation, the influence and dig- 
nity of his personal dependents, or gesiths, would increase, and the 
great officers of state would rank as high as, or higher than, the 
nobles by birth or wealth. The alderman or earl was the chief civil 
ofticer of the district or shire, and the dux was the chief mili- 
tary officer, The relative rank of persons in thuse times may be 
estimated by their wergild, or the value which was placed upon 
their lives, and which had to be paid by the man who slew any of 
them, This valuation also determined the importance to be at- 
tached to his oath, — Yas 

It cannot be too often repeated that the original settlers of a 
village were men connected by actual bonds of kinship, who were 
on an absolute equality, and that the existence of private and se- 
parate property in land was unknown. Cesar, speaking of the 
Germans, says, “ no one has a fixed quantity of land or boundaries 

ere “ that may be called his own, but the ma- 
antart ve History, « sistrates and chiefs assign annually and for 
“¢ a single year’s occupancy to the several com- 

“ munities, larger or smaller, whom the tie of common religi- 
“ous rites or consanguinity has brought together, a portion of land, 
“the extent and situation of which they fix according to circum- 
“stances. The next year they compel them to move elsewhere.” 
In Ceesar’s time the Germans had not quite settled down into vil- 
lages, they were still semi-nomadic, and when they did finally settle 
down, the mode of cultivation would be exactly the same, Each man 
would have his allotted share to cultivate and throw the produce 
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into the common granary, and at the next sowing season the lands 

would be re-allotted. Writing of the Suivi, who were engaged in con- 

stant war, he says, “ after a’year’s service the warriors return home 

“and till the land ; ‘their places are supplied by the husbandmen 

“of the previous year, so agriculture and war- 

het Di: “like discipline are perfectly maintained. 

“ But private and separate estates of land do’not exist, and the term 
“of occupation is ‘restricted to the year.” 

The remarks of Tatitus who, observed ‘the Germans 150 years 

afterwards, are’thus'rendered' by Stubbs—“ The wide forests and 


“untilled plains are common property. But there is not yet 
“ apparently any separate ownership, even of 


eneanen History, “the cultivated land. True, weread no 
wie how “ longer of the annual migrations of families 
“or small communities from one portion of the territory of the tribe 
“to ‘another. The village settlements are permanent, and the 
“dwellings substantial and extensive. But the arable land is 
“occupied by the community as a body, and allotments, changed 
“annually, are assigned to the several freemen according to ‘their 
“ estimation or social importance. The extent of waste land pre- 
“vents any difficulty in the supply of the divisible area. The 
“arable area is changed every year, and there is abundance over.” 
The division’ was still by lot, but it seems a few ‘favoured indivi- 
duals obtained more than the others. This may imply ‘that each 
man now kept the produce of his own lot to himself, and that 
there was ‘no longer a common granary, or it may ‘mean that 
the chief who gota large share of land was ‘entitled to take from 
the granary a greater share in proportion to the larger area of his 
lot. There is no direct evidence of a common granary, but the 
State was in the habit of rewarding its chief by grants of corn and 
cattle, This implies the existence of State property, and Stubbs 
thinks that this was cultivated by the slaves. Judging from the 
custom of other tribes, I should think, as there was no distinction 
of property, the produce of each field was thrown into the common 
granary, ‘from which each received lis share, after deducting what 
was'required for the purpose of the State, such as the supply of 
‘corn to the’warrior in the field. The public grants would be made 
from the ‘same stock, and the division of the land into lots was, 
apparently, made to apportion a fair task to each member. 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the same practice was 
followed in Germany. A large grant was, it appears, made to 
wealthy persons, wealth consisting of cattle only, perhaps acquired 
by cattle-lifting from other tribes by individual dexterity, which 
would be kept as private property, and private property in this 
form was permitted as well as in slaves and in the homestead, 
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but the:tribal land was common property in which no individual 
had-a private right. A warriorwho had brought captives into 
slavery, and had acquired cattle would get a larger allotment to 
eultivate, than a warrior who had less slaves and cattle, or none at 
al], and in- proportion to-the extent of the allotment would the allot- 
tee share in the common produce for the support. of himself and 
his slaves, 

Ihe Saxons, having. exterminated the natives and settled-dowa 
into villages, would naturally reproduce in England the customs 
of Germany. Of these the method of common:cultivation would 
be followed as the only one with which they were familiar, The 
fact of the migration. from Germany would imply that the Saxon 
had: felt the pressure of population upon the land, and a surplus 
would thus be forced to migrate in search of new lands. But 
this very pressure must have been preceded by a long period of 
stationariness upon certain lands,.and in this state the annual 
re-division of fields among the whole of the people would be grow- 
ing more and. more inconvenient, and: would be forcing upon them 
the necessity of re-dividing the land less frequently,.or of not 
venturing to disturb existing. possession. There is no fixed date 
at which it can be said the practice had ceased, but it declined 
imperceptibly. The right to re-divide, and the right of every freeman 
to possess a lot would never be disputed, but to enforce the right 
would be a task beyond the pewer of the ehief until,.by long 
disuse, the right itself would cease to be acknowledged. It seems 
to be almost settled that, at the time of the Saxon conquest, private 
property became at once the rule in England, and the Germanic 
mark system, as it is called,.was not enforced’ in the new settle- 
ments. The conquered land was apportioned among. the tribe, 
and at once became private property.. 

The German mark system is thus described :—“Its essential 
“character depends on the tenure and cultivation of the lands by 
“the members of the community in partnership. The general 
“name of the mark is given to the territory which is held by the 
“community, the absolute ownership of which resides in the com- 
“munity itself or in the tribe or nation of which the community 
‘‘ forms a part. ‘Fhe mark has been formed by a primitive settle- 
“ment of a family or kindred.” Each markman has a right to 
the enjoyment of the woods, the pastures, the meadow and the 
arable land of the mark, but the right is of the nature of usufruct 
or possession only. The right of each is one of absolute equality, 
and when that has ceased to be the rule, it is regulated by strict 
proportion. The arable area is divided into as many equal shares 
as there are mark families in the village and is subject to the 
« Mternation of crops, Inthe infancy of agriculture, the alternation 
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would be simply that of corn and fallow, and for these two divisions 
a common field would suffice. But as tillage developed, the com- 
munity would have three or more divisions on which the proper 
rotation of crops and fallow might be observed. In each division 
the markman has his share. The area of the meadow, the rota- 
tion of crops and allotment of shares are determined by the village 
assembly in which every markman may sit, and without its cousent 
no stranger may settle in the territory or purchase the share of 
another. 

If a markman built his hut apart from the village street and 
made a clearing for himself in the forest which surrounded the 
village lands, this would be his separate field, and would not be 
liable to be re-allotted. It is not probable that this would often 
occur, but the practice of settling broken men upon the border 
lands and of admitting strangers to settle there was a recognised 
practice, and the head of the village no doubt received something 
in the shape of tribute or rent from these men for the indulgence 
given them. The increase of these rade holdings would familiarise 
the primitive settlers with the idea of separate property in land, and 
when the annual re-division grew to be inconvenient, the nature of 
the holdings of the original settlers would assimilate to the practice 
of the border holdings. It is not only the growth of population 
that would induce a change in the practice of annual re-division ; 
the knowledge of farming would tend to make the greatest 
difference observable in the produce of a field when man- 
aged by a skilful farmer and by an ignorant one, and the 
mark system was therefore only possible so long as the village 
community was not large, and there was an equality of farming 
skill. But while separate property in fields would then grow up, 
the right of grazing in the forest and of collecting forest produce 
would continue the same, the common right of every freeman in 
the village. 

The mark system was not confined to the Germans, it was equal- 
ly the custom of the Latin Franks, and the manner of administer- 
ing the affairs of the village was just the same ; nor could a stranger 
settle in the village lands withont the permission of the freemen. 
“The village community of India,” writes Sir Henry Maine, “ ex- 
‘hibits resemblances to the Teutonic township which are much 

i “too strong and numerous to be accidental ; 
pega ize” “ommunitics, «where it differs from the township the 
“ difference may be at least plausibly ex- 

“plained. It has the same double aspect of a group of families 
“ united by the assumption of common kinship and of a company 
‘of persons exercising joint ownership over land. The domain 
“which it occupies is distributed, if not in the same manner, 
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“upon the same principles, and the ideas which prevail within 
“the group of the relations and duties of its members to one 
“another appear to be substantially the same.” And again ; 
“the description of the Teutonic or Scandinavian village 
Page 107, “communities might actually serve as a 
“description of the same institution in In- 
“dia, There is the arable mark divided into separate lots, but cul- 
“tivated according to minute customary rules binding on all, 
“whenever the climate admits of the fine grass crops, there are 
“the reserved meadows lying generally on the verge of the arable 
“mark, There is the waste or common land, out of which the 
“arable mark bas been cut, enjoyed as pasture by all the commu- 
“nity pro-indiviso, There is the village, consisting of habitations, 
“each ruled by a despotic pater familias, and there is constantly 
“a council of government to determine disputes as to custom,” 
And, toa complete the similarity between German villages and In- 
dian, we may refer to Eiphinstone’s account of an Indian village. 
“The popular notion. is that the village landbolders are all d . 
“ scended from one or more individuals who 
“ settled the villages, and that the only ex- 
“ ceptions are formed by persons who have 
“derived their rights by purchase or otherwise from members of 
“ the original stock, A landholder may sell or mortgage his rights, 
“but he must first have the consent of the villagers, and the pur- 
“ chaser steps exactly into his place and takes up all his obli- 
“gations. If a family becomes extinct its share returns to the 
“common stock,” 

The Russian villages, according to modern researches, are organ- 
ised communities on the same model as the Indian villages, but 
they still appear to retain the practice of re-dividing the land peri- 
odically. In the South Danubian Provinces, such as Sclavouia and 
Servia, the villages are still believed to bea group of kinsmen, 
the land is cultivated by the labor of all, and the produce is divided 
once a year and distributed according to certain fixed rules. 

It would seem, therefore, that German, Frank, Saxon, Russian, 
Sclavonian and Indian villages have all been formed upon the 
same idea of kinship, and it may be presumed from what we 
know of the Germans that the preceding stage of all was the 
tribal, or patriarchal, following a pastoral life aud having property 
in common, with equal rights and with equal duties. It is possi- 
ble and even probable that separate property in cattle may have 
grown up in the pastoral state, anda man rich in cattle would 
attach to himself a number of the tribe more or less dependent 
upon his bounty, and that the fact of difference in wealth may have 
induced difference inwank, So that even in the pastoral state 


History of India, page 
126. 
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there may have been distinctions of wealth and rank, which 
was a consequence of wealth, 

The shock to which most villages have been subjected during 
the long anarchy of Hindu and Mahomedan rule, has de- 
stroyed in great measure the rule that no stranger should be 
permitted to settle in the village without the consent of the 
eommunity ; but the ancient type of the village community still 
exists in many parts, and the landholders are known 
by the significant name of bhagdars, or co-sharers of the village, 
In the Oudh Land Revenue Act there are clear evidences of the 
common ownership to which legal recognition is given. The grants 
of villages or districts made by the Mahomedan ruler have in 
very many parts super-imposed a talukdar who holds his village on 
much the same tenure as the Norman nobles held their English 
estates after the conquest, and although centuries have passed since 
these grants were made, the villages submit ungrudgingly to the re- 
coguition of the talukdar’s over lordship. The Aet, however, recog- 
nises the title of the talukdar where it is distinct, but declares that, 
when several persons are in possession of a village, there should be 
a joint-settlement of the revenue with ali such persons, who should 
be jointly responsible. The ancient Germanic custom of annual 
re-division still appears to survive, for in Section 31 it is written :— 
“ In any mahal where by the established custom the land or the 
“ amount of revenue payable by each co-sharer is subject to period- 
“ ical re-distribution or re-adjustment,” the practice may be enforced 
on the application of any co-sharer. A further stage of develop- 
ment is also recognised, for it appears to be in practice not infre- 

uent for the co-sharers to agree to a division of the lands once for all, 
which are then held separately as private property, but the revenue, 
assessed upon the village, is still borne as a general charge upon 
the villagers. This is apparently a survival of the idea that the 
original form of taxation was not a tax upon land, but that each 
tribal community settled in a village was required to bring so much 
corn and cattle for the public requirements, or commute the assess- 
ment into so many pieces of silver. The villagers cultivated lands, 
and it was a share of the produce of these lands that they were 
called upon to contribute, but it was not beeause the villagers were 
cultivators that they were assessed, but because they were freemen 
of the tribes and were therefore liable to contribute to the tribal 
burdens, Asa freeman, each was entitled to a lot of land in the village, 
but whether he cultivated or not, he was equally liable for his quota. 
This idea has apparently dimly survived in Oudb, that the Govern- 
ment taxation is a personal burden upon each freeman of the vil- 
lage and not upon the land, and therefore, while a growing inconve- 
nience might induce them to forego annual distribution for perma- 
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nent lots, the idea of a personal burden would not be disturbed, 
and they would divide among themselves the tax which the Govern- 
ment might fix on the land in the way most suitable to their pri- 
mitive ideas, Almost all over India the settlement of the Gov- 
ernment tax is and was made in a lump with the headman of the 
village, and was rather a tribute than a land tax, and the task of sub- 
dividing this sum and apportioning the payment upon each indivi- 
dual villager was left to the villagers themselves. Native Govern- 
mentsnever interfered with the customs of villages ; each village was 
assessed at a certain sum, which was sometimes fixed in perpetuity, 
or more often was settled annually between the Government 
officers and the headmen ‘of the village, andthe terms were put into 
the form of a written agreement and signed by the headmen. This 
practice has, in Guzerat, given rise to the term matadars, or signa- 
taries of the-contract, which is now looked upon as a term of honor, 
although the practice of signing the contract has long been discon- 
tinued. 

If we knew enough of the interior economy of an Indian village, 
it would be interesting to trace and observe how the tribute was 
apportioned among the villagers; whether it was confined to the 
land-owners only, or extended to all residents of the village. We 
can only affirm that the incidence was extremely unequal and de- 
pended almost solely upon custom. Some were obliged to pay far 
more than others, apparently only because their fathers used to pay 
a large share, and these were usually the poorest of the community. 
But we may now advance the theory that these unequal shares were 
originally regulated upon a principle—the broad principle that 
each freeman or descendant of the original tribe was entitled to a 
free lot, subject only to such contributions as he was obliged to make 
for the tribal wants, and these contributions would be very equally 
distributed, But while every freeman was only obliged to contri- 
bute equally with other freemen, the same principle would not be 
applied to the strangers and freed slaves who might have been allow- 
ed to settle upon the village border; these settlers were then 
upon sufferance and had to submit to such terms as the freemen 
imposed. It would not be the policy of the village to allow these 
settlers to grow wealthy and to be exempt from burdens which 
were imposed upon freemen, and the natural practice would be to 
exact as much as possible from these strangers and freed slaves and 
apportion the balance of the contribution among the freemen. 

3esides the system of common cultivation and joint responsibility 
which exists ia Oudh, the traces of an almost identical system may 
be found in the Narwadari tenures in Guzerat, Mr. Pedder thus 

Government Selections. ‘describes them :—“ Each village was origin- 
Khaira Settlement Re-~ “ ally founded by a family, or association of 
os “ families, of the cultivating castes, Rajputs 
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“and Kunbis, Boras, or Bhatelas, all apparently belonging to kind- 
‘‘ red tribes. These people with their servants and _halis (slaves) 
“ fixed the village site, dug the well and tank, planted the groves, 
“ built the village temple and thus exercised rights of possession, 
‘‘ They then induced artisans to settle in their village, who were 
“ the servants of the community and to whom they gave houses, 
** bits of land rent-free, grain, cesses, &c. Other cultivators, mostly 
“ of inferior castes, were in process of time attracted to the village, 
“ and the proprietory body permitted them to cultivate such land 
“ as a did not want themselves, but gave them no proprietory 
« rights,” 

This, of course, is a fancy sketch, but it represents the legendary 
idea of the foundation of the village by families who were kindred 
to one another, and that strangers were subsequently allowed to 
settle in the village lands on sufferance. Mr. Pedder proceeds :— 

“ At first, the proprietory body probably held the land absolutel 
“ in common, agreeing at the beginning of each season what ade 
“ each member should cultivate, the remainder being left for the non- 
“ proprietors to choose from.” There is no evidence of this but Mr. 
Pedder, who was acquainted with the Oudh system, explains the 
origin of the Narwa tenure with the light thrown upon it by the 
commune system of Oudh. He does, however, give an illustration 
of the practice in some of the Koli villages of Paranteg :-—“ Every 
“third year the villagers agree in what locality they will culti- 
“vate, By having their crops all in one part of the village lands, 
“they can assist each other in guarding them ; when they have 
“settled this, they divide themselves into small farms of two to five 
“ or six cultivators. The Patel distributes the land among these 
“farms, the members of which cultivate in common, and after 
“paying the Bigoti, divide the grain among themselves, generally 
“in proportion to the number of bullocks each man has put into 
“ the common stock.” 

This is certainly a survival of a very primitive custom, 
There is still the periodical division of lands among the com- 
munity and a fair apportionment of labor to each ; the produce 
is thrown into a common stock from which common charges are 
defrayed, and the balance is divided on a regular principle. The 
practice of cultivating in a different part of the village lands in 
different years is required to let the land lie fallow. Under the 
mark system the land was generally divided into three parts, and each 
part was cultivated in turn, and Sir Henry Maine, in his “ Village 
Communities,” has pointed out a number of instances in England 
in which the baulks or strips of uncultivated land, which divided 
those parts, still exist. 

The next stage of the beginning of private property is thus 
described :—‘ But when the proprietors became numerous enough 
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"to occupy most of the more valuable land, an actual division 
“naturally ensued. The principle upon which this division was 
“ made was the following :—A certain portion of the land, usually 
“the least valuable, was generally set aside to be still held in com- 
‘mon as common pasturage, watans of village servants, and to 
“be let to non-proprietory cultivators on behalf of the community. 
“This was called gaumbhag or majmun. The remainder of the 
“Jands was primarily divided into estates (called motabhags, 
“ pattees, pans, &c) according to the original families who founded 
“the village, or their main branches, Each of these estates was 
“then sub-divided among the members of each family strictly 
“fn accordance with the rule of inheritance, allowance being 
“made sometimes in quantity for the inferior fertility of some 
“ shares,” 

This is certainly a very confident description of the origin of 
private property, but it may safely be said that the original pro- 
prietors never made a division such as Mr. Pedder has described. 
The conception that a man could hold a certain piece of land as 
aright against the rest of the tribe was of slow and difficult 
erowth, and. has not yet become universal. But as far as we can 
read the history of the past by the scattered glimpses which we 
possess, we may affirm that the right of private property in land 
grew up insensibly and under great social pressure, the right of the 
community existing in theory; the practice growing wider and 
wider from the theory. It is possible that the motabhags do 
represent the lands occupied by some remote ancestor and his de- 
scendants when the annual re-divisions ceased. But it is hardly 
probable that the community would have reserved land for strang- 
ers, considering the aversion with which they were regarded. 
All outside the cultivated land would be either forest or meadow, 
and strangers might be allowed to settle there, and there the 
community would graze their cattle. No individual would ever 
aspire to separate rights in those lands, and they have continued 
to be common land or folk-land in England, Germany and India. 
The freemen of the village may be scattered, but there are even 
now many curious instances in which individuals have grazing rights 
in the common of some distant village which is the only evidence 
to shew that they originally were freemen of that village. 

All the sub-sharers in Narwa villages had equal rights, and each 
group elected its chief, thus reproducing in the sub-section the 
organisation of the tribe. The several chiefs jointly acted as 
representatives of the village in dealings with Government and 
strangers, and this is in fact the village council for village affairs, 
although one, no doubt, would be the leader of the council. No 
number is assigned, but it is probable the council consisted of 
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five men or the panch, just as in England the villages had a Reewe 
and four ‘men, the Reeve corresponding to the Patel. 

Of non-proprietory cultivators Mr. Pedder says they were of twe 
kinds—“ mere tenants-at-will and those who had acquired some sort 
‘of right to their lands. The latter class were mostly those who 
“cultivated the common lands. As the proprietors did not want 
these lands themselves, and as it was an object to them to get 
“them cultivated, the tenants were naturally undisturbed in their 
“ possession ; and since custom in India especially is always tend- 
“ing to become right, they gradually acquired a customary title 
“to the possession of their holdings, greatly strengthened when 
“ they had permanently improved them. Those persons who cultivat- 
**ed the lands of particular proprietors were mostly mere tenants- 
“at-will. If a proprietor could not cultivate himself all his lands, 
he usually tried to get some stranger to settle in the village 
“and rent it from him. ‘To this person he gave asite for a house 
“in his share of the village site, and was considered to have a 
“right to the tenant's services. If the latter rented other lands, 
‘he paid a cess to the original landlord in acknowledgment of 
“this right.” 

Mr, Pedder’s opinion that non-proprietory cultivators were 
sought for by the village community and induced to settle in the 
village is, if not purely fanciful, at least so far posterior to the 
development of private property as not to affect the question as 
to the origin of this non-proprietory body. It seems to me clear, 
however, from the evidence that has been gathered as to the com- 
position of early Germanic villages, that the non-proprietory body 
were the slaves of the community and the fugitives who were 
permitted to settle on the waste. Every freeman in those early 
days belonged to a tribe and had his lot in the tribal village. If 
he fell under the displeasure of his brethren and was expelled 
from the tribe, or if he became a fugitive, he would seek refuge in 
some other tribe. Among themhe might be allowed to settle, 
but as he was not of their kin, his lot would lie in the waste, or 
the common land, and not in the cultivated land) We have 
positive proof of the existence of these settlements of strangers and 
freed slaves in Germany and England, and in Ireland we have read 
how they were rack-rented. This exaction of rent from them would 
in time become a source of profit to the commuuity, and it may be 
that then it would be thought politic to induce strangers to come, but 
the introduction of strangers was always, and is to this day, regard- 
ed with jealousy. No stranger was allowed to settle in the village 
mark without the consent of the tribe. No stranger is now allow- 
ed to become a proprietor ina Narwa village without the consent 
of the Narwadars. If a proprietor in Oudh wishes to sell his 
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share, he must offer it first to his near kinsmen, then to the more 
remote, then to the village community; and ifall these decline to 
purchase, he may sell it to-an outsider. In the Bombay Narwa- 
dar Act the alienation of only recognised shares is permitted, and 
no right of pre-emption is given to‘the other Narwadars, but there 
js no dowbt that alienation to a stranger was not known to the 
native custom, and our legislative permission to sell to a stranger 
is an innovation. The native point of view is that the village lands 
are tribal lands, whieh may be allowed to descend to and be sub- 
divided among individuals of the tribe according to customary rules 
of inheritance, but, failing heirs, the land relapses into the folk- 
land of the village in which the community have equal rights. 
Sales and gifts among themselves are permissible, but to admit a 
stranger to be a proprietor is to destroy the tribal unity. The 
English view assumes that the tribal unity no longer exists, and 
that individual rights should not be controlled by village rights 
which have lost all meaning now that tribes: are defunct. ‘The 
Narwadari Act, in prohibiting the sale of unrecognised bhags, does 
not maintain any essential feature of the tenure. The unrecog- 
nised bhag is merely the undefined share of a Narwadar in tlic 
joint family property, and this indefinite share can no more be sold 
than the indefinite share of a member of any joint Hindu family. 
The Act therefore is of no use except as affirming that a recog- 
nised bhag can be sold even toa stranger. What does keep up the 
tenure is the survey practice of assessing the village lands, both cul- 
tivated and waste, and then demanding the lump sum from the 
bhagdars, who are then treated as the owners of the whole village, 
and Government have reserved no rights over the waste land. 
In England the folk-land passed gradually from the control of the 
village to the control of the king. It was by grants of folk-land 
that services to the tribe were rewarded, and as the head of the 
tribe expanded into the king of the State, he still exercised this 
practice with the assent of his witan or council, until the idea that 
the folk-land belonged to the king superseded the idea that. it be- 
longed to the village. | 
The system of payment of the Government revenue by a defi- 
nite share of the gross produce of eaeh village was in full force 
at the time of Akbar, and his revenue reform consisted in demand- 
ing a money payment in place of payment in kind, His survey 
was made with a view to fixing the value which each village 
should pay, but he made no change in the management of the 
village, the community continued to manage its own affairs, and 
the payment was no doubt made by dividing the amount among 
the sharers according-to the customary division. But when the 
Marathas overran the country and farmed out the revenue to spe- 
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culators, whose only object was to make money in as short a time 
as possible, the demands upon the villages increased so rapidly and 
enormously, and the communities were harassed so continuously 
by extraordinary exactions, that “ many villages were deserted and 
“never reoccupied by their original owners, 
‘‘and in many others the farmers altogether 
“usurped the rights of the original proprietors.” 

“ But in mary villages especially in Broach and Khaira, the 
‘ proprietory body succeeded in retaining the management of 
‘their villages, and in order to meet the new demands, founded 
“ neither ou a definitive share of the produce, nor on a fixed am- 
“ount of the land, but only regulated by the ability of the ryots 
“to pay, they invented the Narwa or bbagdari system which was 
“simply this:—The joint responsibility for the payment of the 
“ Government demands was divided in the same manner as the 
“Jands of tle community had originally been, and each proprietor 
‘was held answerable for a share of the revenue proportionate 
“to his share of the proprietory right, the members of each family 
‘“‘ holding a separate estate, being in the first instance responsible 
“for each other, and finally the whole co-parcenary being jointly 
“ answerable for the entire amount being paid.” 

But what evidence is there fur assuming that this system was 
introduced during the period of Maratha oppression ? Of a period 
so recent there should be abundance of evidence in support of this 
view, but Mr. Pedder advances no evidence whatever. Nor is 
there any necessity for assuming that any violent change occurred 
in the constitution of the village. The truth would appear to be 
that the Narwa village constitution is the ancient constitution, aud 
it survived in those villages where the feeling of family connexion 
among the sharers had the strongest vitality. 

But the disruption of the ancient constitution of villages did not 
cease with the fall of the Marathas. Under English administra- 
tion their constitution was broken up from mere _ ignorance. 
‘Within a few years of the beginning of our rule, most villages 
“were made kacha, that is, taken under the 
‘‘ direct control of Government; the manage- 
“ment of the common or majmun lands was taken out of the 
“hands of the matadars, and the occupants of these were consi- 
“dered tenants of Government, not of the matadars. A lump 
“assessment was fixed upon the Narwa or bhagwari lands, 
“and the joint responsibility of the co-parcenary kept up. But the 
*‘jamabandy was not collected in a Jump through the matadars, but 
“by the talati from each sharer individually. The talati calculat- 
‘‘ing the amount of bis khata by a phalni on his share according 
“to the lump assessment fixed by the Collector.” 


Pedder’s Report, page 9. 


Page 4. 
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We can now see how unfair this practice was, The sharers 
were at once deprived of the common lands of their villages, and 
they had no power to object to the cultivation of these lands by 
strangers, yet if the strangers failed to pay, the whole body was 
responsible for the deficit. The strangers were in like manner 
responsible for the debts of their neighbours, 

This short review of the commune tenures of Oudh and Guzerat 
discloses that in India there still exists in active operation, the 
primitive village community at different stages of its develop- 
ment. 

In England, notwithstanding the progress made in the establish- 
ment of private property, certain ancient customs still exist to 
attest a condition of things when property had hardly merged 
from joint communal ownership. “ Common lands of manors and 
“townships still exist at the present day, 
“and within a century common cultivation 
“ also existed in many parts of England. It 
“is to this system that the origin of some part of the 
“machinery of local courts of the manor and township which still 
“ exist may be traced. The right of the markmen to determine 
“ whether a new settler should be admitted to the township exists 
“in the form of admitting a tenant at the court baron and custom- 
“ary court of every manor ; the right of the markmen to determine 
“ the bye-laws, the local arrangement and the common husbaudry 
“ or the fencing of the hay field, or the proportion of cattle to be 
“turned into the common pasture, exists still in the manorial 
“courts and in the meetings of the townships, The very customs 
“of relief aud surrender, which are often regarded as distinctly 
“ feudal, are remnants of the polity of the time when every transfer 
“ of property required the witness of the community to whose 
“ membership the new tenant was thereby admitted.” 

Most of the land in the Deccan at the date of the introduction 
of British rule was held on mirasi tenure, and it would be inter- 
esting to trace whether this tenure, which was so much _ respected 
and esteemed even by the most unscrupulous of the native kings, 
is not in fact a development of the tribal system of holding land. 
In the Appendix to Elphinstone’s Report on the countries con- 
quered from the Peshwas, there are several reports of the inquiries 
made by British officers regarding this tenure. The prevalent 
idea was that all the land was originally miras land, and that it 
- had gradually fallen into the hands of Goverument by the failure 
of “ heirs of the mirasdars or other accidental circumstances, such 
“as quarrels amongst brothers or relations about the division of 
“ their lands, which they often desired to give up altogether rather 
“than resigu to each other avy part of what they held to be their 


Stubb’s Constitutional 
History, page 84. 
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“ rights ; or perhaps the poverty of the mirasdar, and declining state 
“ of the country may have induced many to give up their lands,” 
Whole villages were at that time still held under miras tenure} 
and when part of the lands was held by upris, which literally 
means strangers, the fields were still entered in the records in the 
names of the original miras proprietors. The tenure was briefly 
that the owner only paid ‘a land tax for his field, which was not 
liable to increase or decrease. His payment did not depend upon 
the cultivation of his field. but he paid in any case, whether the 
field was fallow or not, and he was not liable to be ejected so long 
as he paid the rent, and even if he absconded and then returned 
and paid what was due, the land was returned to him. His tenure 
was in fact the same as that of the present survey occupant with 
this difference that by the survey a revision of the tax is made 
every 30 years, while the miras payment was theoretically fixed 
in perpetuity, and lis land was not saleable to others. The miras 
holder was therefore in a far better position than the upri, who 
was a mere tenant, and with whom a hard bargain was invariably 
driven. The mirasdar had full rights over his land, he might sell 
or Jet it to others, and when he died his rights passed to his heir. 
He was “ proud of his situation, and was envied among his 
brethren,” and no consideration would induce him to abandon his 
rights, He stuck to his land in spite of oppression and cruelty, and 
“ where we see half-deserted villages, we find on inquiry that the 
“inhabitants who have deserted are for the most part what are 
“termed upri tenants or tenants-at-will; this class differs only 
“from wuttundars by having no right to the soil; they come and 
“ settle in the village, and are permitted by the Patel to cultivate 
“a certain portion of land.” A mirasdar or wuttundar, as he was 
“ more properly called, would sell his house and bullocks or clothes, 
“and even bind himself to serve another to ensure the payment 
“ of his sara or tax, because it is honorable and respectable in the 
“eyes of his neighbours to preserve his mirasi lands, and when he 
« fails to pay his dues upon them, his ruin is considered as decided.” 
Still by his insolvency he did not forfeit his land for “when the 
“ mirasdar cannot pay his rent, the amount of the dues falls on the 
“ other mirasdars should the insolvent mirasdar remain in the vil- 
“lage, but if he should quit the district the others-are not called 
‘upon to pay the rent. During his absence the Government has a 
“ right to make the most of his field, and even to let it im lease, but 
“ for a period usually not exceeding three years and till the expira- 
“ tion of which the mirasdar cannot claim restitution.” He or his 
heir might return at any time withiu 100 years and claim his land, 
which must be restored to him, and according to another opinion, 
if he dicd without heirs or left the village permanently, “ his land 
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“ pecame the property of the village unless he returned within 30 
“ years.” The general body of- mirasdars had a concurrent right 
to sell such lands which they sometimes practised, 

In Mr. Chaplin’s Report of 1822 there isa passage, para. 129, 
in which he speaks of the minute division of the miras lands 
among heirs and the joint responsibility for the payment of the 
Government dues, This he calls the jatta. “Each jatta forms 
“a sort of clanship, and on the decease of any one belonging to it 
“ without heirs, his share devolves to the nearest of kin, who is held 
“ responsible for the public rent of it, and on his failure the whole 
“jatta or clan is considered answerable, A substantial ryot 
“often occupies the shares that have fallen into the surviving 
“stock of many of his relatives. In this case he is expected 
“to provide for the maintenance of the widows or infants of the 
“deceased incumbents, Even though the surviving members of 
“the clan are too poor to admit of their cultivating the lapsed 
“shares of those who. have become extinct, they still cling to 
“them with some tenacity and seldom alienate the miras right 
“except in case of urgent necessity. If utterly incapable of 
“occupying them, the officers of Government interfere in pro- 
“curing their cultivation by upris or strangers, but this is only 
“done when no other resource is left for preventing the loss 
“which Government would otherwise sustain from their lying 
“ fallow. Whenever the confederate body of the mirasdars can 
“conveniently be made answerable, this interference is dispensed 
“with.” In Satara if a mirasdar let his land lie waste, the other 
mirasdars obliged him to-pay his rent lest it should fall upon them- 
selves. ‘The mirasdar also appears to have been exempt from the 
marriage, house and buffalo taxes, “ He has a voice in all, the 
“ village councils, has a right of pasture on the village commons, 
“can build a house and dispose of it by sale, which an upri 
‘is not always allowed to do. On the contrary if the upri 
“leaves the village, his house becomes the property of the town- 
“ship.” And the social position of the mirasdar is such that “ he 
“and his wife are entitled to precedence before an upri in all invi- 
“tations to marriages, or dinners, and in receiving betel or taking 
“leave, or on other occasions of ceremony. He can also form a 


“respectable connexion by marriage, which an upri can rarely 
Ti do ” 


The custom of pre-emption also prevailed among mirasdars, 
“In the Akola Pargana of Ahmednaggar, aud probably in many 
“other places the custom prevails of reserving to the relatives of a 
‘‘ mirasdar the first option of being the purchaser. On their declin- 
“ing to buy, the preferetice-is given to the Patels, and after them the 
“principal mirasdars have a priority of claim before the miras can 
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“be disposed of to an inhabitant of an adjoining village or to a 
“ stranger,” 

The extracts given show that the mirasi tenure was ancient and 
general, and that cultivation by tenants-at-will was an innova- 
tion. They testify to the social importance of the mirasdar and 
his special privileges, such as exemption from certain taxes, also to 
the tenacity with which the poorest mirasdar clung to his land, the 
custom of joint responsibility for the payment of the land tax, the 
lapse of mirasi lands to the general body of mirasdars on failure 
of heirs, the right of the general body to sell such lands, and the 
custom of pre-emption, or the right to keepthe land among the 
relatives rather than admit strangers, and also the right to sit in 
the village council and decide in its affairs, There is no distinct 
evidence that the land was a co-parcenary, but the facts of joint 
responsibility on the default of a sharer, and the joint succession to 
his land in case of his dying without heirs, evidently point to the 
very probable conclusion that the village in its foundation was joint 
tribal property, and that time wrought the insensible change of a 
division of the tribal property among the large number of families 
into which the tribe had grown up, and that. joint responsibility 
and joint successions are stirviviels of the primitive customs of 
tribal responsibility, and the habit of never regarding the indivi- 
dual except as belonging to a family or a tribe. The UCollector of 
Kanara writing in 1807 described the lands in Kanara as vested 
in communities “ the villages above the Ghats are like corporations, 
“communities, municipalities, republics, which are the proprietors 
“of the whole lands of the village.” In Tonda, Mandalan or Arcot 
the mirasdars are described of two kinds—“ Parankarai where the 
‘“ whole lands of the village are held jointly,and either cultivated in 
‘common or divided yearly, or at some fixed period according to 
‘* established customs among the proprietors. Amdikarai where the . 
‘lands are held in severalty, and subject consequently to no periodi- 
“cal distribution.” Wilson says that the term mirasi is used, 
especially in the South of India, to signify lands held by absolute 
hereditary proprietorship under one of three contingencies, one of 
which was a joint co-parcenary tenure in the lands of a village, and 
either cultivated in common or allotted annually or at some other 
stated period among the proprietors. This definition must have 
been given upon authority and would show that miras land, that 
is, the general tenure of all Southern India, was originally cultiva- 
tion by village communes, with no idea of private property, but 
subject to periodical allotments in the same way as the mark 
system of Germany. And as all ancient society consisted of com- 
panies of blood relations, the links in the chain are fairly complete 


to prove that mirasi tenure was a development in a direct line of 
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the tribal system, and all its privileges and peculiarities may be 
explained by reference to the conditions of early tribal property. 
The survey system has destroyed the mirasdar. It took away from 
him the idea of absolute ownership and put him upon a level with 
the upri or mere tenant ;—the fixed land tax whick he used to pay 
has been changed fora land tax which is revised every thirty years, 
aud which, from this fact and from the fact that it leaves nothing to 
the Kuubi beyond a bare subsistence, is in fact a reut and not a tax. 

In the pastoral state, when the tribe became too large and un- 
manageable, the remedy was to divide the tribe, a certain number 
of families thenceforward following a new chief, and the rest 
adbering to the old chief. When the tribes had settled down into 
villages, and the village community had grown to be unmanageable 
on the system of commonalty, private property would gradually 
supplant the old system of periodical re-division and community 
of goods, and each man who had then kept his land apart for 
several years would bequeathe it to his children. It would be by 
slow and imperceptible degrees that he would acquire a sense of 
individual property in the land, but while he might dispute the 
right of the community to dispossess him and bring the, land into 
division, he would hardly acquire the idea that he haa an exclusive 
right as against the members of his own family. Lapse of time 
would have made the feelicrg of kinship with the community too 
faint to be an active priuciple, while vatural affection for his chil- 
dreu, common labor on the same field, dwelling in the same hvuuse 
and eating of the same dish, would have an active force far greater 
than the idea of common desceit froma remote ancestor. The 
same idea of property -which thetribe originally worked upon, 
would thus reproduce itself exactly within the limits of the family, 
aud the family land would be held on exactly the same conditions 
as tribal lands were held by the tribe. The property would lie not in 
any individual, butin the family ; there would be no defiued share, 
but upon each would de cast the duty of working upon the land, 
and he would possess the right of sharing in the produce. The 
fact of a man belonging to a family would of itself cause him to 
join in the common labor, live in the common homestead, and eat 
of the common food. The father was the manager of the whole 
property, the family owed him implicit obedience, and his power 
extended to life and death over the members of the family. The 
Joint family is in fact the tribe in miniature, and is only kept from 
expanding into a tribe by outward pressure, the family land is 
hemmed in by the vicinage of the lands of other families, and the 
family is thus limited to a certain development, while a variety of 
causes tend to carve out portions of the property for individual 
members who separate from the parent stock. When a family 
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from any cause lost its lands, but still held together, the earnings of 
the members would still be subject to those ideas of common _pro- 
pertv which were prevalent, and even new families would obey the 
customary practices of the old land families. India is just in this 
stage of development. Society is composed not of individuals 
but of joint families, individual property is not the rule but the 
exception, >but a principle has been introduced which is rapidly 
breaking up ‘these families, and this is that what a_ person 
aequires by his individual skill belongs to himself and _ will 
not be bronght into the common stock, and also by the opera- 
tion of gifts. A member of a joint Hindu family may acquire 
separate property to his own particular use in which the family 
will ‘have no right to share, but when the common property 
has been used and contributed to the acquisition, the property 
is considered joint and not self-aequired. And so also if the 
man has received a superior technical education at the cost. of 
the family. his gains will be family property and not private. But 
these rules are-apparently being very much relaxed, for there is a 
constant effort at every partition to show that property has been 
self-acquired, and to refine and explain away the share which the 
‘use of the common fund may have had in tne transaction. The 
practice of partition which must be made at the demand of any 
sharer is also tending to introduce ideas of private property. 
Partition is now very frequent, and it is rare to see a joint Hindu 
‘family which has stood for more than two generations. In Bengal 
the power of the manager of the property to make a gift even of 
family property seems to be established. It is thought censurable, 
but the act is valid, for, as the Hindu lawyer expresses it, “a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” 

The-general rule however continues to be that any alienation of 
the common family property must be for the general good, and 
must be with consent of the members, express or imphed ; but the 
rule had been much relaxed even before the British rule, for Cole- 
brooke writes with reference to a Madras case * that the consent 

“of the sharers, express or implied, is imdis- 

Hindu Law, page 290. « nensable to a valid alienation of joint pro- 
“nerty beyond the share of the actual alienor.” This implies 
that the aliener may sell his share only, without consent, and 
Strange observes :—“ When each parcener is considered to have 
“vested in him, during the co-partuership, several, though unas- 
“certained right, as in the case when the authority of Jimuta 
“Vahana prevails, it is clear there may be an assignment before 
“partition ; the alienee becoming a sort of tenant in common 
“with the other parceners, admissible as such to his distributive 


“share upon a partition taking place,” 
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The practice of making wills which has been established in 
the Presidency towns and in Bengal is also a violent infraction 
of the theory of joint property, of which the father is only the 
manager, and in respect of which he cam do no act rigs for the 

common good, and yet by will the father 
may distribute his property unequally; he 
may leave the bulk of the property to one or more favoured 
sons and provide a scant maintenance for others. Govern- 
ment did no more by this Act than) give legislative recog- 
nition to customs which had grown up,.andthe existence of these 
customs is evidence to show that the archaic principle of joint 
family property is fast decaying. 

From a state of things in which all the sons jointly inherit the 
family property in common to a state in which all the sons inherit 
in equal shares, but not in common, is obviously but a small step,. 
and this is the state in which we find Europe at present, and 
to which the people of Bengal are striving to attain. The 
time is one of transition, and whenever favorable opportunities 
occur, the members of a joint family put forth claims to deal 
independently with their undefined shares, and, if successful, they 
disconnect themselves from the parent stock and demand a parti- 
tion, keeping their head property to themselves, but. if 
unsuccessful, they shelter themselves from: liability by declaring 
that they have no individual property for the satisfaction of their 
debts. ‘The facilities thus given for fraud and the restraints upon 
commerce owing to the feeling of msecurity so produced are grave 
evils which the Legislature should counteract by timely legislation. 

I have said-that in Europe all sons share equally, but England 
is the exception, and there the rule of primogeniture prevails, 
This rule was introduced for special reasons when great estates, 
generally on the border of the empire, were given over to some 
poble to hold, as it were, with the sword, and the peace of the 
interior of the country was to be preserved from the wars and.raids 
which were constantly carried on along the marehes, ‘The necessities: 
of the administration required powerful earls with large bodies 
of retainers to preserve the empire from raids and invasions, and 
if the earldoms were split up into fragments by the general law 
of inheritance the object of defenee would be defeated. Hence, 
in the grants which were made of such estates, the person who 
Should sueceed on the death of the earl was generally indicated ; 
naturally it would be one of the sons of the grantee, and 
practice, after a little uncertainty, finally fixed upon the eldest son 
as the successor. ‘The convenience of this system soon became 
apparent, and the other barons and earls, to save their fiefs from 
dwindling away, began te copy this mode of inheritance which 


Act XX1 of 1870, 
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became the rule on the Continent, but the bulk of the people resist- 
ed this innovation and maintained their ancient rule of inheritance, 
and in the struggles between nobles and freemen the ancient rule 
eventually survived. In England however the rule of primogeni- 
ture, commencing with the nobles about the time of Henry I, 
was copied by the lower orders and finally superseded the old 
rule, 

In communities bound together by the ties of kindred and 
among whiom the only distinction is the distinction of wealth, each 
mau would have a personal interest in the affairs of the village, 
aud would be entitled to give his opinion; and in the mark system 
we find that every freeman had his place in the assembly of the 
mark which regulated the concerns of the village partnership. 
It is quite probable that civil disputes and criminal offences were 
decided in the village court in very much the same way as such 
matters are now decided in the jamats, or caste meetings, in India; 
but, as far as our knowledge extends, their criminal jurisdiction was 
merely in the nature of police agency in the pursuit of criminals 
and the search for stolen guods, and civil disputes were decided 
in the Hundred Court, which was held once a mouth, and to which 
each town within the hundred sent its reeve and four best meu 
to be assessors. Each village elected its own Gerefa, or Patel, and 
its beadle or village constables, aud as every freeman had laud, 
the slaves and strangers who had uo right to land, were ‘required 
to put themselves under the protéction of some landholder, who 
becaine responsible for their good behaviour and for payment 
of the fines which they might incur. Every crime had its appro- 
priate fine, and the system of money compensation exteuded even 
to the reconciliation of hereditary quarrels ; homicide itself might 
be atoned for by a fine of cattle; the whole house of the slain man 
joined in accepting it as an indemnity, and the breach of the 
public peace was healed by a fixed share. A sui was placed on the 
life of every freeman according to his rank, and a corresponding 
sum on every wound that could be inflicted on his person, for 
nearly every injury that could be done to his 
civil rights, honor or peace, the sum being 
aggravated according to adventitious circumstances. The five was 
paid to the family because society in primitive times was not a 
collection of individuals but an aggregation of families; individuals 
had no rights except as members of families, and wrongs done to 
them were wrongs done to the family, to whom compensation was 
due, and in the same way wrongs done by individuals were wrongs 
for which the family was responsible. 

Civil disputes in an Indiau village were usually settled by ar- 
bitratiou before a panch who sat under a tree or near the village 


Kemble s Anglo-Saxons. 
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idol, and the first act of the panch was to take a razinama, or 
acknowledgment of consent to arbitrate, from the parties, who 
gave two straws in token of submission. These straws may be 
symbolical of the wager laid before a Roman Court, and might 
represent the produce of the parties’ fields ; a pledged their 
produce, which was their only wealth, to abide by the decision 
of the panch. Presents were openly given to the panch for their 
trouble. The successful man was left to enforce the award, which 
he did by tagada, that is, any thing from; simple importunity to 
placing a guard overa man, preventing“ his eating,’ tying his 
“neck and heels, or making him stand on one leg with a heavy 
“stone on his head under a vertical sun.” 

An old Saxon law of King Alfred is significant. The person 
who has been wronged may besiege the wrong-doer in his house 
for seven days, but must not attack him if he will remain in-doors, 
If he surrenders, notice must be given to his friends and relations, 
and he is kept in custody until the compensation is settled. If 
the plaintiff is not strong enough to capture the wrong-doer, he 
should apply to the alderman or king, and if redress is not given, 
then he may fight and slay the wrong-doer. The ordeal of battle 
in feudal times was not an invention of that age, but apparently a 
survival of the primitive custom of olbtaiving redress by force. 
The ordeal by wager was an advance upon the ordeal by battle, 
aud is similar to the Roman customs in a law-suit ; it pre-supposes 
a long peace and a strong government which encourages arbitration 
instead of a resort to force, and the ordeal of wager was gradually 
deveioped into the system of law courts with Judges appointed by 
Government, and the wager is represented by the judgment debt 
and the costs of suit. 

The Indian practice of sitting dharna, or fasting before a debt- 
ors door, is appareutly a survival of a much older custom. In the 
Vyavahar Mayukh the modes of compelling the payment by a 
debtor are said to be “ confining his wife, his son or his cattle, or 
“watching coustantly at his door.” These modes are evidently 
means of retaliation and obtaining redress by force. The creditor 
watches at the door and seizes any of the belongiugs of his debtor, 
just as the Saxon besieged his debtor in‘ his house in kiug Alfred's 
day. <A strong Government soon puts an end to redress in these 
violent forms, but the custom of sitting at the door and making aun 
outcry to compel restitution is common at thisday. To sit fasting, 
aid thus to compel the debtor to fast also, is explainable ou tlie 
ground of a breach of hospitality. In Persia the creditor first 
sows some barley at the door and sits down in the middle, meaning 
to express by this form that he will stay without food until be is 
paid, or until the barley-grows up. Dharna in India used chiefly 
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to be done by Brahmans, who added their personal sanctity to the 
weight of the custom. The Brahman’s wergild, as it might be 
called, the value set upon his life, was so much higher than the life 
of the ordinary creditor, and the penalty to be ineurred in this or 
the next world so much greater, that Brahmans made a trade of 
hiring themselves ont and fasting on behalf of their principals until 
restitution was made, Nor is this custom peculiar to India ; it exist- 
ed in Ireland. There too custom and Government had endeavoured 
to throw obstacles in the way of men obtaining redress by violence ; 
the creditor was required to give warning to his debtor that he 
would retaliate by seizing his goods if he did not pay by a given 
time ; but upon persons of distinction against whom the poor man 
had no power to retaliate, the Irish law provided that “ fasting 
arty Binory of ta i poreonee nap: ” —_ case. He who 
6297... + does not give a pledge to fasting is an eva- 
mrs eer iste “ der of all, he a atin things 
“ shall not be paid by God or man.” 

The laws of distress, of attachment before judgment, and of im- 
pounding stray cattle are likewise developments of the practice of 
obtaining redress by seizure of a debtor's property, including his 
women and children, As the Government grew stronger. and the 
administrative machinery became more perfect, restrictions were 
imposed upon the free exercise of the right of obtaining redress 
by force, and rule after rule was made, until the exercise of the 
right became so hampered by the rules that it slowly fell into dis- 
use from the fear of the penalties which might be incurred by 
the infraction of rules. 

To return to the praciice of common responsibility for crimes, 
it follows as a matter of course that, where there was no indivi- 
dual aud separate property, the fines which it might be necessary 
to pay on behalf of one of the tribe, or subsequently one of the 
joint family, should be paid from the common stock, and to the 
kindred or joint family of the deceased when the fine was for a 
life price or wergild. This was the practice of the Germans, as 
described by Tacitus, and the duties of the kindred in England are 
described by Stubbs. In the ancient Irish law tracts there is a 
passage showing that retaliation prevailed in Erin before the time of 


St Patrick, That every crime, even murder, can be compensated 


by a fixed fine, must after a time tend to great abuse, when wealth 
has increased and wealthy men may with impunity commit crimes, 
and by payment of fines which would not be felt as a loss, and 
hence on the conquest of Ireland by England we find the English 
rulers expressing abhorrence at eric fines and declaiming against 
them as contrary to God’s law and man’s, utterly unconcious that 
the same practice had prevailed in early England, and had died 
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out some time after the Norman conquest. But, inadequate as 
the system of pecuniary compensation may be in a wealthy com- 
munity, it was of infinite value at a period when life was held 
cheap, when violence and retaliation was the rule, and when money 
and cattle were of much more account than freeman life. These 
fines must originally have acted with crushing severity, until the 
rogress of wealth and the greater sanctity of life put them out 
of date. This custom of family responsibility for the offences of 
their kin appears to have survived in the function of punishing 
the whole family for certain offences, such as treason, and the 
disgrace which even now falls on a family for the offence of 
one of its number. The blood of the family was considered 
as tainted, and banishment and forfeiture of the whole proper- 
ty was a necessary consequence. The custom that every land- 
less man must have a lord, grew up from the primitive 
custom that every freeman had a right, from his relationship to the 
tribe, to the possession of land, while strangers and slaves had no 
such right, and were permitted to occupy on sufferance only. As 
all privileges and’ duties were confined to members of the tribe, the 
tribal customs could take no direct notice of strangers, except 
through some one of the tribe; The slave-owner was then respon- 
sible for the slave, and strangers were required to find some free- 
man who would undertake to be their surety. The possession of 
land was the index of freedom, but cases occurred where freemen 
had no land, and they were then treated as strangers without land, 
and required to find a surety. In return for the patronage afforded, 
the patron received certain services aud dues from his client, and 
exercised some control over him, , 

This custom was fixed as a law by Athelstan, and confirmed by 
Edgar. Canute also enacted it, and decreed that the hundreds 
should be divided into 10 parts, or tithings, that every man should 
have his place in a tithing. This was apparently devised for the 
convenience of police administration, since there was an obligation 
upon the hundred and the tithing to pursue and capture thieves. 
Edward the Confessor fused these customs together. 

The practice of making the hundred responsible continued after 
the Norman conquest, with this ameudment, that a person found 
slain within the hundred was presumed to bea Norman, and a 
heavy fine levied from the hundred, unless they could prove that 
the deceased was an Englishman. 

Turn to the description of the village police in India to be found 
in Elphinstone’s Report :=“ The Patel is responsible for the police 
“of his village, he is aided by his Khulkarni and Changala, and 
“when the occasion requires it, by all the inhabitants.” The Ma- 
hars, or “ Jaglias. and Dheds, are the village watchmen and detect- 
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“ives, and in the event of a theft committed within the village 
“ bounds, it is his business to detect the thief. It is very common 
“for him to track a thief by his footsteps, and if he does this to 
“another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or if he 
“ otherwise traces the property to an adjoining village, his responsibi- 
“lity ends, and it is the duty of the watchman of the new village to 
“take up the pursuit. The last village to which the thief las been 
“clearly traced becomes answerable for the property stolen, which 
“ would otherwise fall on the village where the robbery was com- 
“mitted. The watchman is obliged to make up this amount as far 
“as his means go, and the remainder is levied on the whole village.” 
Elphinstone remarks on this practice, that if the great secret of 
police be to engage many people in the prevention and punishment 
of crime, it will not perhaps be easy to find a measure more advisa- 
ble. It was adopted by our own early lawgivers, and is not less 
suited to the state of society in India than it wasin England under 
Alfred. 

We have thus been able to see how great a part the idea of blood 
relationship has played in the formation of early groups of society. 
Wherever we look, the first indication of social life begins with the 
family group gradually expanding into the tribes; we see with 
what suspicion and distrust one tribe regards another and an alien 
tribe as something more cruel and cunning than wild beasts, and 
to be guarded against accordingly. \'The Jews, divided into twelve 
tribes, trace up their origin to twelve brothers. The German tribe, 
connected by blood, settles into a village and makes a dismal waste 
round it to protect itself from surprise. As some centrai authority 
grows up and social life becomes less suspicious, strangers are admit- 
ted into the village, but admitted jealously and kept down under 
hard conditions and aloof from the life of the meu of pure descent, 
fu India the same isolation of tribes in villages is visible, and the 
same jealousy of the stranger who cannot be admitted into the 
commune villages without consent, the right of pre-emption among 
villagers, the obligation to sell to one of the tribe before a stranger, 
and the privileges of the older settlers, the mirasdars, the bhagdars 
and others over the strangers. In Rome the citizens of the victo- 
rious city were tenacious of their privileges, and dignity, and 
grudgingly admitted strangers to their privileges. To be a citizen 
of Rome was to be of kin to the descendants of a long line of heroes, 
and the dignity carried with it its proper privileges.. We see the 
power of the Roman father over his family and his slaves to be the 
same as the power of the German and Hindu father. Everywhere 
we see tribal property with its periodical re-divisions fading into 
private property ; in Western Europe the change completed, in 
Eastern Europe and in India the change still progressing and 
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in almost every stage of development, from the advanced posi- 
tion of the Bengal provinces to the partial communes of Oude and 
Gujerat, and the almost primitive condition of parts of Arcot and 
of North Gujerat. Throughout the German marks and the Indian 
villages can be observed the equality of all men of pure descent. 
The introduction of slaves and strangers introduced the first idea of 
difference of rank as indicating difference in descent ; the introduc- 
tion of private property produced differences in wealth, and wealth 
becomes the origin of nobility among Germans and Celts ; but among 
Hindus nobility attaches itself to the idea of a warrior caste, the 
Khatriyas, and still more to a privileged priesthood, the Brahmans. 
In its criminal practice the joint responsibility of the Indian 
village for thefts traced to it is the same as the joint responsibility 
of the relatives of the German offender to pay the wergild due for the 
offence; while everywhere in Europe and India the succession to 
the family property is strictly equal among the sons, England alone 
furnishing the exception of adopting primogeniture, a practice 
copied from a military rule, 
W. R, Hamitton, 
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Art. VI—KHELAT. 


C i E present Government at home proceeds steadily and surely 

with its plan of divesting itself of all relations and re- 
sponsibilities beyond our immediate frontier. It is far from 
improbable that our garrison in Belooch territory at Quetta, 
and our political agency at Khelat will, in due time, share the 
fate of Kandahar and the Khurrum, and that we shall ere long 
resume What some one has been pleased to call ‘ our giant repose’ 
along the banks of the Indus. However that may be, the geogra- 
phical position of Beloochistan vests it with sufficient importance 
to warrant our giving some account of its past history and present 
relations with the Indian Government. 

The first ruler of Khelat known to historyis Abdulla Khan, a chief 
who was early checked in a career of victory by death on the 
field of battle in attempting the conquest of Sind. His son Mo- 
hubbut Khan attached himself, in 1730, to the famous Nadir Shah, 
when that monarch annexed Kandahar; and he accompanied his 
forces in the invasion of Hindustan. On Nadir Shah’s return Mo- 
hubbut’s services were rewarded, at the expense of the rulers.of Sind, 
by the transfer to Khelat of the Sind district of Gundava, now tra- 
versed by the Bolan railway. On Nadir Shah’s death in 1747, all his 
subject chiefs and generals scrambled for the fragments of his em- 
pire. Mohubbut Khan attempted to get a slice of Kandahar, but 
Nadir’s Afghan general, Ahmed Khan Abdali, was too prompt for 
him, and, after possessing himself of the whole of Afghanistan 
and being proclaimed king, he invaded Khelat, deposed Mohubbut 
Khan, and replaced him by his younger brother Nasseer Khan. 

Nasseer Khan was a faithful vassal for many years of the great 
Ahmed Shah. He accompanied him in two campaigns undertaken 
for the conquest of Khorassan, the easternmost province of Persia. 
The Belooch contingent was in the forefront of two bloody battles 
fought in these campaigns ; and it was Nasseer Khan’s brilliant 
generalship which saved the remnants of Ahmed Shah’s army 
on the disastrous termination of the first, and secured the success 
of the second, campaign. For this he was confirmed in his gov- 
ernment of Khelat and received asa gift the district of Quetta 
or Shal, the gift being represented as a shawl, or khillat, for his 
mother, Bibi Miriam, then in Ahmed Shah’s camp. Nasseer Khan 
appears at first not to have accompanied Ahmed Shah to Hindus- 
tan ; on the contrary, on rumours of disasters having befallen the 
monarch there, he rebelled, and succeeded in defeating one of 
Ahmed Shah’s generals who marched to reduce him, Indeed, 
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Ahmed Shah himself, though he defeated the Belooches in the field 
and besieged Nasseer Khan in Khelat, found it prudent to make 
terms rather than to drive so able a chief to extremity; so he accept- 
ed his submission on the terms of his supplying a contingent for 
service against a foreign enemy. He was exempted from paying 
tribute, but was to give his niece in marriage to Ahmed Shah’s 
son, and to accompany that monarch to Hindustan. This he did, 
and he so distinguished himself at Muttra as to receive from 
Ahmed Shah a further grant of the districts of Hurrund.and Dajil, 
now included in our frontier collectorate of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Nasseer Khan survived both the first kings of the Durani 
dynasty, and before his death, in 1793, he added to his dominions by 
conquering the maritime province of Mekran, and by wresting from 
the Amirs of Sind the important town and harbour of Karachi. 
At last he died, full of years and honors, after an eventful reign of 
nearly half a century. This was the palmy period of Khelat history 
From the time of the death of this able Chief the little State, which 
had made head against such powerful neighbours as Persia, Sind and 
Afghanistan, entered, like the last-named, upon a course of steady 
decline, The cause was the same in Beloochistan as in Cabul 
The founders of the dynasties were dependent for prestige, for pep- 
ularity, for the very means of paying their armies and maintain- 
ing their courts, upon foreign conquests. Their successors, who 
did not possess the necessary ability for such conquests, or 
who were not sufficiently favored by circumstances to attempt them 
with success, were soon in straits for the means of satisfying a 
people who were little disposed to be content to starve peacefully 
in their barren hills. Hence disturbances at home and disasters 
abroad ; Karachi was reconquered by the Talpurs of Sind ; 
Mekran threw off the Khelat yoke ; a brother of the Khan de- 
clared himself independent in Hurrund and Dajil; a cousin raised 
a rebellion and marched on Khelat ; the Afghan Kakurs overran 
the valley of Sh&l and sacked Quetta ; the tribes of Minguls and 
others in the south refused obedience, and infested the road from 
the capital to the sea-port of Sunmiani. Karachi and Mekran 
could not be recovered, but Mihmood, the son of Nasseer Khan, 
was not utterly destitute of his father’s energy. He defeated 
and captured his cousin ; overthrew his brother and recovered 
Hurrund and Dajil ; chastised the Minguls ; and checked the 
Kakurs, Like his connection Mihmood Shah at Cabul, he manag- 
ed, after a fashion, to keep his kingdom together, though it suffered 
greatly in power and revenue. But after a reign of 23 years he 
was succeeded by his son, Mibrab Khan, under whom the kingdom 
of Khelat reached a depth of degradation as low as that into which 
it has fallen under the present Khan, Sona 
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At first Mihrab Khan did well. He displayed considerable 
energy, conciliated his chiefs and collected large tribal forces with 
which he again reduced the province of Mekran. His father’s 
rebellious cousin (grandson of the Mohubbut Khan deposed in 
favor of Nasseer Khan) had left a son who raised no less than 
four successive insurrections, all of which Mihrab Khan vigorously 
put down, and after the last of which he put his irrepressible rel- 
ative to death. In fact, Mihrab Khan bid fair, could he only have 
found an outlet for his energies, to rival his renowned grand- 
father. But where was he to turn his arms? Sind wasa pow- 
erful kingdom which it would have been madness to provoke ; on 
the other side the Kajar dynasty of Persia was still in its early vi- 
gor, Kandahar was held by the energetic Barukzai brothers, who 
would only have been too glad of an excuse to descend upon the 
coveted districts of Sbh&l and Mastoong, and who were much too 
strong for Mihrab to entertain any hope of advantage in at- 
tacking them. Debarred thus from an external sphere for his 
energies, Mihrab fell back upon the attempt at a Richelieu policy 
at home. He possessed a minister quite ready to undertake 
the part, one Daood,an Afghan adventurer. The result was 
a combination of his subjects against Mihrab Khan, to which 
he had to submit, and to accord them a sort of Magna Charta ; but 
he revenged himself by attempting to set the various tribes by the 
ears, a course evidently ill-caleculated to strengthen the kingdom 
against external attack. Consequently in 1828-29, the chief of 
Kandahar twice marched into Khelat and extorted tribute from 
Mihrab Khan ; in 1830, Hurrund and Dajil were lost to the Khan 
of Bahawalpur ; in 1829 and 1831 the Khan failed in two attempts 
to reduce Mekran, which had rebelled in the former year; and by 
1834 his authority did not extend beyond the immediate limits 
of the town and district of Khelat. 

In the last-named year Mihrab Khan, notwithstanding the con- 
dition of weakness to which he was reduced, ventured to give 
asylum to Shah Shuja, flying from the battle-field of Kandahar ; 
and to bid defiance, in defence of his guest, to the forces of the 
Barukzai brothers who had advanced in victorious pursuit right 
up to the walls of Khelat. They respected his resolution and 


withdrew, and the Shah retired safely to Sind—to return four years 


later under protection of a British army and then to render a sorry 
return for Mihrab Khan’s generous hospitality by permitting the 
British to dismember the Khelat state and slay its chief, in his 
name. From 1834 to 1838, in which latter year our connexion with 
Beloochistan commenced, the condition of affairs in Khelat went 
from bad to worse. By the latter year the Khan’s authority was 
entirely lost in the south and west of the State, His efforts to 
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coerce each recusant tribe by means of another, naturally failed of 
success. His Belooch subjects, the Murrees and Boogtees, north of 
the Bolan pass, had entirely thrown off their allegiance since 1824, 
and, though he deputed against them successively each of the great 
chiefs of the Brahoi confederacy, their efforts were made without 
zeal and without result. 

It must be understood that in Beloochistan still survives, almost 
in its integrity, the original form out of which all the sovereignties 
of the earth have sprung. A number of shepherd tribes of com- 
mon origin established themselves, some four hundred years ago, 
in possession of the tract that now goes by that name, extending for 
four hundred miles from Quetta to the sea, and four hundred 
miles from the Persian frontier to that of Sind. One of these 
tribes, called Kamberari, apparently took the lead in the move- 
ment, and the chief of that tribe thus obtained precedence 
among his fellows, and was called the Khan. The Brahoi move- 
ment, which much resembled that of the Israelites, was followed by 
a similar division of the conquered country among the various septs. 
These territorial divisions, in 1838, when we appeared upon the 
scene, were some eleven in number, each under a separate and 
independent chief, of whom the most important were those of 
Sarawan and Jhallawan. The former province includes Quetta, 
our frontier post towards Kandahar and Khelat, the seat of Gov- 
ernment of the Khan. Jhallawan, to the south, extends down the 
Sind frontier almost.to the parallel of Karachi, but is separated 
from the sea by the maritime province of Las, under a chief called 
the Jam of Las Beyla (of whom we used to hear a good deal some 
years ago), and containing the seaports of Sunmiani and Ormaza, 
known to those who travel up the Persian Gulf by the British India 
line. Mekran to the west of Las is another maritime province, with 
the seaport of Kej. Both of these provinces, however, are better 
known as being traversed by our line of telegraph through Persia 
than for the importance of their seaports. The remaining pro- 
vinces, all under practically independent chiefs, are of little note. 
The total population is about a million and a half. 

The Brahoi polity, then, consists of the Khan, or chief of the 
royal tribe, with two hereditary co-adjutors, the chiefs of Sarawan 
and Jhallawan. He has also a minister, which office, too, is here- 
ditary in the family of one Mulla Mahomed, who was Wazir when 
this constitution was first established. The other chiefs of provinces 
are also a sort of hereditary councillors, whose concurrence is neces- 
sary in questions of peace and war, and whose voices are required 
in the election of the Khan himself. A curious feature of this 
polity is that the chiefships-are all elective. For instance, the three 
great offices of state, the Khanate, and the two co-adjutorships, 
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rtain to the Chiefs of the Kambarari tribe, and to the 

hiefs of Sarawan and Jhallawan; but these chiefdoms are 
not, theoretically at any rate, hereditary in any family, nor, 
similarly, are any of the other chiefships hereditary. Each tribe 
elects its chief, subject to the sanction of the existing Khan; 
and, similarly when the Khanate is vacant, the Kamberaris are 
supposed to elect a chief, subject to the approval of all the 
other chiefs. When duly elected the Kamberari chief becomes 
Khan by virtue of his position, as do the chiefs of Sarawaa 
and Jhallawan, by virtue of their positions, become co-adjutors 
in the government. The ministry is the only position in the 
Brahoi polity, which is hereditary in a family. Practically, the 
chief of the Kamberaris succeeds,.and becomes Khan, in ordinary 
course of succession, as, indeed, do all the chiefs of tribes ; and the 
rights of election, and sanction of elections of chiefs by the Khan, 
or approval of election of Khan by the chiefs, have fallen into 
disuse. The existence, however, of such provisions in the constitu- 
tion has been a fertile source of trouble in the Brahoi common- 
wealth, more especially in the time of the present Khan. The. 
hereditary nature of the office of Wazir has also been a cause of 
evil to the state. 

It was evident that, under such a constitution as we have describ- 
ed, the head of the State could not \look fora minister among a 
brotherhood, each member of which considered himself as good as 
the Khan. It was to meet this difficulty that a hereditary Wazir 
was provided from among the original Tajik population conquered 
by the Brahois (who continued to reside among them as a subject 
race). But in consequence of the office being hereditary, it would 
happen that the incumbent was not always such aman as the 
reiguing Khan might approve. Thus, there soon sprung up round 
the Khans a body of clients or hereditary servants, called Khaneh- 
zads, who furnished the advisers and devoted instruments that 
rulers in the position of the Khans of Khelat must require ; and to 
whom the Khan could confidently entrust the management of Crown 
estates and the administration of conquered territories. The rank 
and file of these clients formed the bodyguard of the Khans and 
the elite of the irregular armies of tribal levies which they led to 
the field. 

The troubles of Mihrab Khan’s reign began by his falling out 
with his hereditary Wazir. One Daood, a personal retainer of the 
Khan, usurped the Wazir’s authority, and eventually murdered 
him with the Khan’s connivance. When Daood’s attempts to 
break the power of the chiefs led to a combination for his expulsion, 
and the Khan would not abandon him, the chiefs actually proceed- 
ed to the exercise of a constitutional right in deposing Mibrab and 
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electing a successor. The Khan was rescued, and the combination 
for the time broken up, by the clever manceuvring of another 
Khanebzad retainer— one Gul Mahomed, who for thirty years after- 
wards played a very conspicuous part in Khelat politics. Even- 
tually, with Gul Mahomed’s assistance, Daood was overthrown 
and put out of the way by the son of the hereditary minister he 
had murdered, who then took up his father’s office. But the 
Khan’s infatuation for Daood had, during nine years, brought 
the kingdom to the point of disorganisation described in previous 
paragraphs, and the hereditary minister, embittered against the 
Khan by the circumstances of his father’s death, had apparently 
no will to mend matters. When we came upon the scene in 1838, 
we found the Khan at variance with all his nobles, with an 
ill-disposed minister, and a confidant, Gul Mahomed, blindly 
devoted to his interests, but unable to see where they lay, 

Under such circumstances it is no wonder that Mihrab Khan 
got into trouble with ourselves. When the army of the Indus 
was about to enter the Bolan pass, Lieut. Leech was sent to Khelat 
to enlist the assistance of the Khan for his suzerain Shah Shuja 
to purchase supplies and forage for the troops, and to arrange 
for a meeting between the Khan and the Shah. Mihrab Khan 
agreed to all Lieut. Leech’s proposals, but his treacherous minister, 
aud his short-sighted retainer Gul Mahomed, were both, for 
different reasons, determined he should have no connection with 
the British; so Lieut. Leech’s purchased stores were all plundered 
and lost in conveyance to Quetta, On this Sir Alexander Burnes 
was deputed to bring the Khan, who was of course credited by us 
with double-dealing, to reason; and to conclude a treaty with 
him. The Khan again agreed to everything, and Sir Alexander, 
leaving a Native Agent at Khelat, was returning to Quetta with 
the treaty in his pocket when he was met by supposed emissaries 
of the Khan’s, and the treaty taken from him. The Native Agent, 
shortly after, also thought it prudent to retire from Khelat, 
After the storming of Khelat, it became known from evidence 
found there, that this act, like the plundering of Lieut. Leech’s 
stores, was that of the minister and Gul. Mahomed, who at the 
same time deterred the Khan from proceeding to Quetta to meet 
the Shah, as he had promised Burnes to do, by persuading him 
that this was only a trap laid for him by the British. 

It may well be supposed that, after this, the Khan’s punishment 
was determined on, and did not long tarry. The Bombay Brigade, 
on its way back from Cabul to India, was directed, on arrival 
at Quetta, to march against Khelat. The distance is only 100 
miles, and Mihrab Khan, little expecting attack, had no time 
to call the tribes to his aid ;-nor is it certain that, in the relations 
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then existing, they would have answered his call. He shut him- 
self up in the town of Khelat with 2,000 men, his immediate 
clients and retainers, and his tribesmen from the neighbouring 
villages,—having first sent away his son with Gul Mahomed to the 
district of Nooshky. General Willshire had only 1,000 bayonets 
all told, but he did not hesitate to storm, and succeeded in carry- 
ing the town with a loss of nearly 200 men. The resistance was 
not @ outrance, but the Belooches lost, nevertheless, foar hundred 
killed, and the Khan himself fell, like a stout Belooch chief, 
in the forefront of the battle, with his faithful clients round him, 
We now hunted up and placed on the throne the son of that 
rebellious relative, mentioned as having been put to death by 
Mihrab Khan, after much forbearance, in the early part of his 
reign. And we left a master with him in the person of a 
Lieut. Loveday. This officer and the new Khan marched into 
Nooshky to seize Mibrab Khan’s son, and, failing to find him, 
they treated the Mingul tribe inhabiting that district with much 
severity. Gul Mahomed and the young Nasseer Khan (Mihrab’s son) 
had meanwhile passed into Mastoong, a district of Sarawan near 


Quetta, where the people rose in their favor. They were 


immediately joined in rebellion, by the tribes of Nooshky, Kharan, 
Mushky, and Baghwan, districts which the new Khan of Khelat 
and Lieut. Loveday had traversed in their search for Nasseer Khan. 
This was in June 1840; but in the previous month the Murrees 
and Boogtees, hitherto Mihrab Khan’s most rebellious subjects, 
had already risen in his son’s favor ; they had disastrously defeated 
two British detachments, and had beleaguered a third in the town 
of Kahun, where they compelled them to surrender, under Captain 
Brown, admitting them, however, to honorable terms. The 
Brahoe insurgents first Jaid siege to our detachment in Quetta, 
but, failing there, turned their attention in August to Khelat 
itself, which was surrendered by the new Khan after a weak 
defence, and young Nasseer Khan again obtained possession 
of the throne of his ancestors. 

The Belooches now proceeded to make a series of attacks upon 
Lehri, Dadur, and other small posts, and upon detachments 
of troops marching across the plain of Gundava or through the 
Bolan pass. Their defeats were, however, frequent, and their 
advantages slight and bempeenty. In one of these affairs the body 
of Lieut. Loveday was recovered, still warm, he having just before 
been murdered to prevent his release. It was not till November 
1840 that we were able to resume the offensive, when General Nott 
reoccupied Khelat without resistance; Nasseer Khan taking 
refuge in the hills, whence he maintained his guerilla warfare 
with some success, He was, however, surprised and utterly 
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defeated, with the loss of 500 men, in the month of December; 
after which his followers broke up and fled to their respective hill 
fortresses. After long negotiations the Belooches were eventually 
brought to terms, and, in July 1841, Nasseer Khan surrendered, on 
the understanding that he should eventually be restored to the 
throne. This was done on the 6th October 1841, by a treaty which, 
as modified in 1854, is still the basis of our relations with Khelat— 
under which we now occupy Quetta and maintain a British Agent 
at Khelat. By this treaty, moreover, the Khan is bound to keep 
open the Bolan pass, on account of which, and for freeing the 
traffic from transit dues, he receives a subsidy of a lakh of rupees 
per annum. Nevertheless, though we obtained a right under 
this treaty to garrison his country and to maintain a British Agent 
there, still 16 was 35 years before we considered it requisite 
to exercise this right. 

In October 1841 Hussain Khan, son of the unfortunate Mihrab 
Khan, acceded to the throne under the style of Nasseer Khan 
the Second. Gundava and Mastoong, two districts which we had 
taken away from Khelat, were restored by the treaty then 
executed, which also provided for the admission of a British 
Agent, and of British troops whenever considered requisite by 
our Government, and for fealty to Shah Shuja. In the following 
year this treaty became obsolete on Shah Shuja’s death, and our 
withdrawal from Cabul. Nasseer Khan then recovered Shal or 
Quetta from Kandahar, and held his own without difficulty against 
the divided councils of the Barukzais. After this our connexion 
with him entirely ceased till after the annexation of Sind; when 
the marauding of his Belooch subjects, the Murrees and Boogtees 
upon the Sind frontier caused Sir Charles Napier to lead an 
expedition against them in 1845, and to thoroughly efface, by 
the chastisement which he inflicted, the remembrance of the 
Murree successes against our detachments in 1841. Sir Charles 
Napier visited both Kahun and Deyra, the Murree and Boogtee 
capitals, and made a considerable stay in the country, till both 
tribes. were thoroughly humbled. This is the only method 
of conducting an expedition against hill tribes, and a hurried 
progress like that just conducted by General Macgregor through 
the Murree country is perfectly without effect. This has been 
the secret of the failure of so many of our punitive expedi- 
tions, If our force is insufficient, as at Ambeyla in 1863, it meets 
a resistance which places it in serious peril, or, at any rate, detracts 
greatly from our prestige. If, on the contrary, the force is in 
ample strength, as in the Black Mountain campaign of 1868, the 
expedition becomes a mere military promenade ; the offending 
tribes keep carefully out of its way, and it makes no more impres- 
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sion than a ship passing through water. Indeed, the simile often 
holds good so far that the tribes close in on its wake as it leaves 
the country. An expedition, like General Macgregor’s passing 
through the Murree hills, leaves no trace. To effect any good, it 
must stay there as Sir Charles Napier did. It must actually oc- 
cupy the villages and the fields and the pastures, and keep the 
recusant inhabitants who have betaken themselves with their 
women and their flocks and their herds to the recesses of the 
mountains,—out in the cold, till privations have broken their spirit 
and they are reduced to submission. 

By 1854, however, these tribes had again become troublesome, 
The fact is that there is no means of subsistence for a population 
of about 100,000 souls in the savage sterile tract known as the 
Murree and Boogtee hills. The people are therefore driven to 

lunder for a livelihood, unless provided with other means of su 

ort. In 1847 a regular administration had been established 
on the Sind border under the well-known General John Jacob, 
then Major Jacob, He raised a force of Sind horse and Sind rifles, 
settled himself on the desert frontier at a place he called Jacobabad, 
dug a canal from the Indus and turned the wilderness into a garden, 
He established strong outposts along the frontier, and so effectually 
checked the Belooch inroads that population and cultivation were 
restored toatract which the Belooches and drought, between them, 
had turned into a waste. He also ‘opened relations with Nasseer 
Khan, with whom he soon became on very friendly terms. His 
object was to do something for the security of the Bolan pass trade, 
for the Murrees and Boogtees, unable to plunder safely on the Sind 
frontier, had redoubled their inroads on the side of the pass, and 
of the Cutchee of Gundava. Nasseer Khan would probably have, 
in any case, been ready to meet Jacob half way in this matter, for 
the Cutchee of Gundava interests all the Brahoes. When Gundava 
was bestowed upou Mohubbut Khan by Nadir Shah, the gift was 
one which, under the Brahoi constitution before described, interest- 
ed the Khan, as chief of the Kamberaris, only. He could never 
have called out the tribal levies for its defence, and it would soon 
have been recovered by the Amirs of Sind. So Nasseer Khan the 
First interested the whole of the Brahois in its defence by allotting 
to all the tribes shares in this lowland tract. Sinee then, they are 
all in the habit of migrating thither in the winter with their flocks 
and herds, and, consequently, the security of the Cutchee was as 
important to Nasseer Khan and the heads of the Brahoi confederacy, 
as to the British Government, which was only interested in the 
safety of the Bolan trade which traverses that tract. This is the 
explanation of the readiness with which Nasseer Khan executed 
a treaty in 1854, whereby he again undertook the lapsed obligations 
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of the treaty of 1841, for the acceptance of a Resident, and even 
the admission of British garrisons when desired by us,—in consider- 
ation of a subsidy which enabled him to manage the Murrees and 
Boogtees. He engaged for this to keep them from plundering in 
our territory, to protect traffic through his own, and to reduce 
transit duties through the Bolan to eight annas per maund. It is 
under these obligations that the Government of the Khan receives 
one lakh of rupees per annum. The first is not onerous for we 
can and do protect ourselves, but undoubtedly the safety of the 
Bolan and the Cutchee from Murree raiders is only procurable by 
the Khan by a happy mixture of force and persuasion, both of 
which ultimately mean money—in the shape of stipends and jagirs 
to the Murree chiefs, and posts established in the Murree country. 

We before referred to the peculiar institution of Khanebzad 
officials in the Brahoi polity. We mentioned how one of these, Gul 
Mahomed Khan, saved Mihrab Khan from death or dethrone- 
ment in 1827, and that his short-sighted attachment to his master 
caused the rupture with the British in 1838. How highly his de- 
votion was appreciated, may be judged from Mihrab’s intrusting to 
him his son to be taken to a place of safety, while the Khan _ him- 
self prepared to resist to the death when the British expedition of 
1839 approached the town of Khelat. We have seen how Gul 
Mahomed fulfilled his trust ; how, with his young charge, he evaded 
Lieutenant Loveday’s pursuit through Nooshky and Kharan, and 
how, leaving that officer to follow a false scent southwards, he turn- 
ed east and appeared at the head of an insurrection in Mastoong 
between Quetta and Khelat.- Itis evident that a man who had 
been entrusted, so to speak,with the guardianship of Nasseer Khan’s 
boyhood ; who had played so prominent a part in the occurrences 
of 1841 ; who had mainly contributed to recovering for him Khelat ; 
and who, when General Nott’s approach compelled his flight, main- 
tained and kept in heart the tribal risings which, during ten 
months, so harassed our tenure of Khelat that, in the end of 1841, 
we restored Nasseer Khan to the throne ;—evidently such a man 
would not consent tosink into the background before the rising 
influence of General Jacob. Had not Gul Mahomed plunged 
his country into all the miseries of 1839, had he not brought about 
his master’s death, sooner than let him fall under the influence of 
the British ; sooner than see him in the position which men then 
despised Shah Shuja for occupying ? 

As General Jacob’s influence became stronger and stronger in 
Khelat affairs, after 1854, as his ascendancy increased over the 
intelligent and far-sighted Nasseer Khan, so burned fiercer the old 
Khanehzad smothered resentment till it conquered his affection 
for the ward, the almost foster-child of twenty years. At last, in 
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May 1857, Nasseer Khan died by poison. Gul Mahomed’s plans 
were already laid, Nasseer Khan had a young half-brother, the 
present Khan Khodadad, a boy of 16, who had never left the 
zenana, and whom it would be easy for Gul Mahomed to rule 
by the gratification of his passions. The election of this nominee 
by a prompt assembly of the Brahoi chiefs shut out the rival 
claims of a brother and a nephew of Mihrab Khan, and of one 
Futteh Khan, the brother of our nominee of 1839. It also 
precluded our interference. Nevertheless, the British had already 
become indispensable ; Khodadad’s Khanate would not long have 
remained unchallenged without our support, which we accordingly 
extended and secured his throne. In return for this support we 
claimed the right to advise, and General Jacob’s first demand was 
for the expulsion of Gul Mahomed Khan, who was thus effectually 
hoisted with his own petard. 

Nevertheless, before Gul Mahomed left, he rendered the Khan 
a service after his own fashion. In 1827, when Mihrab Khan, 
facing a rising en-masse of the Brahois against his favorite minister 
Daood Ghilji, had been deserted, by most of his forces and had 
fallen into the rebels’ hands, they actually proceeded to the election. 
of his successor. Gul Mahomed, however, had possession of Khelat, 
in which town was the family of the Khan elect. He exchanged 
this for his master’s life, and, no sooner had he got Mihrab Khan 
in safety within the walls, than he closed the gates and bombarded 
the national assembly, which presently dispersed. In September 
1857, the chiefs who had recently elected Khodadad Khan, assem- 
bled at Khelat in pursuance of what is, at any rate in the 
Brahoi polity, a constitutional method of interference in the affairs 
of State. They wanted, no doubt, to obtain concessions from their 
nominee. Gul Mahomed, however, closed the gates of the town 
and bombarded them till they dispersed, and, though he was prompt- 
ly banished for this, under instructions from the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless the breach between the Khan and the 
chief remained irreparable. Indeed, Gul Mahomed himself ere long 
returned privately to Khelat, and he exercised an evil fluence over 
Khodadad up to the day of his death—some years later. 

From 1857 up to the present time the chiefs of Beloochistan 
have been more or less in rebellion. In 1858 the mediation of our 
political agent induced the Chiefs of Sarawan and Jhallawan to 
march against Mekran, which had thrown off its allegiance to the 
Khan. On their return they claimed his promise of redress for 
their grievances; but the Khan remained deaf to the remonstrances 
of the Bombay Government, and it was at last determined to with- 
draw from him the British support. Nevertheless, General Jacob 
determined upon a last effort to render him useful, and persuaded 
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the Chiefs to march under the orders of the Khan against the Mur- 
rees and Boogtees,—who had resumed the depredations checked in 
1854 by Major Merewether, who overtook inthe plains and destroy- 
ed an entire body of the latter tribe, 600 strong. The expedition 
was successful and brought the Murrees to terms. Khodadad Khan 
renewed to them the allowances given by his brother out of the 
British subsidy, established forts in their country, and brought 
away hostages of both tribes. But the arrangement fell through 
on General Jacob’s death in December 1857. Soon after, the Khan 
neglected to pay the allowances, the hostages escaped, and the 
Murrees and Boogtees again threw off their allegiance, defying an 
expedition which the Khan again led against them in 1862. 
Meanwhile, in 1861, the chiefs again went into rebellion, and, in 
1865, they succeeded at last in deciding on united action, deposed 
the Khan, and elected a successor, his cousin Sher Dil, who cap- 
tured Khelat and cut down Khodadad Khan with his own hand. 

Khodadad Khan, however, recovered from his wound and receiv- 
ed asylum with one of the minor chiefs, till his successor, in his 
turn, fell out with the Jhallawan chief who had placed him on the 
throne. In June 1864, Sher Dil was murdered, and Khodadad 
then recovered his throne, but was found to have learnt. nothing 
from experience except the necessity of providing for his own 
safety. With the British subsidy he raised a body-guard of 
mercenary troops 2,000 strong; and he found an able minister in 
the Shahghazi Walli Mahomed, a Khanehzad, whose father had 
fallen by the side of Mihrab Khan at the storm of Khelat. This 
minister, with a trained force at command, was soon quite the 
master of tribal risings. In February 1865, Sarawan, Jhallawan 
and the southern districts rose simultaneously, but Walli Mahomed 
fell upon them before they could combine, and defeated them in 
detail. The Jhallawan chief, who had dethroned Khodadad two 
years before, was taken prisoner, and, not long after, died in con- 
finement. The Chief of Sarawan fled to Kandahar. The Jam of 
Las Bela also fell into the Khan’s hands, but was pardoned and 
released. On the death of the Jhallawan chief, the Khan violated 
the Brahoi constitution by nominating his own son to the chief- 
ship, which immediately produced another insurrection. This was 
again put down, but later, in 1869, the Jam of Las Bela rose and 
obtained some success. All the southern tribes joined him, They 
assembled the council of the confederacy and drew up a sort of 
petition of right, to obtain a hearing for which they marched 
upon Khelat. 

This petition enumerated all the violations of the constitution 
of which Khodadad._ had been guilty ; the confiscation of estates; 
the entire retention of the subsidy in which all the chiefs hada 
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claim to share ; the nomination of the Khan’s son to the chiefship of 
Jhallawan ; the exclusion of the chiefs from the State councils and 
the administration of the Government entirely through Khanehzad 
officials. The British Agent offered his mediation, stopped the 
march of the tribes, and invited the leaders to a conference at 
Khelat. They were however waylaid en-route, one of their num- 
ber killed and three wounded. On this the rebels marched upon 
Khelat ; but the Khan moved out to meet them at the head of his 
mercenaries, and his resolute attitude, and the endeavours of the 
Political Agent, induced the tumultuary gathering to disperse, But 
the Political Agent again failed to persuade the Khan to make 
good the engagements he had undertaken for the restoration of 
confiscated estates, so the chiefs of the South again determined 
to try the fortune of war. This time, however, Wulli Mahomed 
attacked them before they could concentrate, and utterly routed 
them. The Jam escaped to British territory, and his chiefship 
was confiscated. The other chiefs went into hiding. While, how- 
ever, Wulli Mahomed was detained in the South, Sarawan again 
rose. ‘he minister returned in haste and inflicted on the rebels a 
final defeat, in 1871, the last occasion on which they have appear- 
ed in arms, 

For meanwhile the British, finding the Khan incapable of 
managing the Murrees and Boogtees, and that these latter could 
not be deterred from their predatory livelihood by repressive mea- 
sures alone, opened direct negotiations with them, which gradu- 
ally proceeded to further interference in the relations between the 
Khan and all other insurgents. The objects in view were at first 
the protection of British interests only, viz., the security of our 
border from raids, and the security of trade through Khelat terri- 
tory. It was soon seen that the Khan was violent and incapable, 
but that his minister was an able man; the British therefore en- 
deavoured to work through the minister, This soon brought him 
under the Khan’s displeasure, and he sought to remove him, but 
was prevented by us. On this the Khan attempted his life, where- 
upon the British Agent at Khelat withdrew from that place, tak- 
ing with him the minister, under British protection. The Khan 
then tried to govern for himself, but finding himself still ham- 
pered by the opposition of his chiefs, he invited six of them to a 
banquet, at which he murdered them all. The Brabois, infuriated 
at this treachery, were again on the point of rising, when our 
Government sent the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan 
to summon all parties down to Sind for an authoritative settlement 
by the British Government of their future relations. Under this 
arrangement Khelat is now administered by a Governor-General’s 


Agent, through the minister Wulli Mahomed, and in consultation 
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with the principal chiefs of tribes. The Khan is practically put 
on one side, and no one who saw that promising chieftain at Delhi 
in 1877, and who is acquainted with the facts we have now relat- 
ed, a be otherwise than thankful that he has been thus gently 
shelved. 

Beloochistan is, consequently, now happy and comfortable un- 
der British administration. But the question is whether it is de- 
sirable that we should undertake thus to administer every native 
State on our frontiers in which a chief and his barons cannot 
agree. The late Sir William Merewether, Commissioner of Sind, is 
believed to have been strongly averse to the present arrangement, 
and certainly there is much to be said against it. In substituting 
the government of a British officer for that of the Khan, we have 
brought matters no nearer a real settlement, in the event of our 
ever withdrawing from our anomalous position of unauthorised 
interference. Whenever we withdraw, and under the general re- 
trograde policy of the present Government, such a step seems pro- 
bable in the near future, the Khan and his chiefs will have to de 
cide the terms on which the Government shall be carried on. If 
his rule remains as intolerable as it has hitherto been, he will be 
removed, in all probability, and his son set up in his place: under 
guardianship of the minister. At any rate, whatever the settle- 
ment, if it is to be one satisfactory to the Brahois, then the Bra- 
hois must be left to make it. A Punjab Deputy Commissioner 
cannot always appear on the stage, as a Deux ex machind, to 
keep the disputants from each other’s throats; nor, as it appears, 
will he always have a strong British garrison present in Khelat 
territory to support his authority. As we have seen, former British 
Agents did not attain this authority,-but then we had not a force 
at Quetta. If the Quetta force were withdrawn, the Agent would 
probably have also to reckon on a stiffer attitude in both the Khan 
and his barons. Or if the great personal influence of the present 
Agent enabled him, while he remained, to keep matters on their 
present agreeable footing, nevertheless he will not always be there, 
and the system adopted should be one capable of management by 
any Agent, and not dependent upon personal prestige. 








Art. VII.—Military Deductions to be drawn from the late 
Campaigns in Afghanistan. By a Retired LIEUTENANT-COLO- 
NEL, BENGAL ARMY. 


[*,* This is the subject for this year for the Prize Medal of the United 
Service Institution, and the following paper, which goes over the: entire 
military ground, was originally designed for the competition :—] 


I. 


HE late Afghan campaigns are fruitful in supplying us with 
numerous military lessons. Even mere savages like the 
Zulus may sometimes teach us a lesson, but the Afghans are 
one of the most military races in Asia. They have not only their 
old oriental civilisation, and have warred for centuries, and often 
successfully, with their neighbours ; but even during this century 
have fought Sikh armies disciplined by French generals. In this 
last war with us, they have shown themselves foemen. not unworthy 
of our steel. If anything, they seem to have improved in the art of 
war since the campaigns of 1838-42) It is not in our view here 
to enlarge on the causes of their numerous defeats. Suffice it to be 
recorded to their credit, that were the numerous tribes who are 
ever cutting each other's throats, and making a fixed and stable gov- 
ernment all but impossible, only united, disciplined, armed with 
modern arms, and led by half a dozen English or German officers, 
no army that any Power could bring against them, could conquer 
them or occupy their difficult, rugged, and mountainous country, 
There are also often lessons to be learnt from reverses; and hence, 
too, the late war is fruitful in military deductions from such actual 
reverses, as our arms sustained during the prolonged contest, 

Before, however, we proceed to consider these lessons, it is 
necessary to notice the peculiar impress of the late war from a 
military point of view :— 

(1.) On our side it was an invasion. We invaded the country. 
On their side it was a defence: they defended themselves as 
doubtless they best could. In this the secret of much of the actual 
character and results of the war lies. Entrenched as they may be 
said to have been in a country which is in itself a vast natural for- 
tress, as defenders from attack and invasion, the Afghans were in a far 
more favorable position, and one to fight more effectually than we, 
as invaders. It is true that we had first-class generals, taught 
in the latest improvements of the art of war, supplied with the 
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latest resources of warfare and arms of rapidity and precision, crack 
regiments with high traditions,—all these with discipline and an 
exhaustless store ready of the ammunitions of war, and what is of 
more importance, of money, and that they had, comparatively speak- 
ing, almost nothing of these. Poor toa proverb, with rude and 
limited resources in turning out arms and ammunition; with a mere 
surface veneer of discipline which fell to pieces on the least shock ; 
hardly united even by the common bond of fanaticism; with a 
comparatively small population to furnish recruits; without high 
traditions; with rude arms of ancient dates ; without any efficient 
instruction in the art of war; and without first-class military 
leaders. All this is incontestibly true; but the fact of their acting 
the part of defence and we of attack brought the two parties 
more to a level. 

(2.) It ought also to be remembered that we were prepared 
with our armies to enter their country at once, when the result 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission to the Ameer Shere Ali 
became known, and it is not at all certain that he was prepared 
to repel an invasion from different points; or that he even anti- 
cipated actual war. To be prepared is to command success, and 
to be unprepared, or to be taken unawares, is to ensure defeat. 
This point, then, was entirely in our favor and against them. 

(3.) The difficult nature of the country in which the operations 
were carried on, was such as to bring the two parties more toa 
level. Troops, inured to a plain country, find it difficult readily 
to adapt themselves to rugged and mountainous lands, and greater 
demands are also made on their powers of physical endurance. 
A march of twenty miles in parts of Afghanistan is actually more 
difficult to accomplish, and more trying than one of two hundred 
miles in most parts of India. 

(4.) The distance of our armies from their bases of supplies, 
entailing long lines of communications, too, was a point which told 
unfavorably for us, and in favor of the Afghans. Half of our 
armies were constantly engaged in guarding the lines of communi- 
cation, or in punitive expeditions, These expeditions, in which 
the strength of armies was frittered away, were useless from a 
military point of view, unless to keep the soldiers engaged in some 
sort of non-descript work. But they frittered away the com- 
Tacs ag of military strength, and probably courted disaster, by 

ivision. 

(5.) There is no doubt, too, that the severe winter of the 
country had its effect in partially paralysing the efforts of Indian 
troops from the plains. A great many even of the Europeans were 
invalided or taken off by pneumonia. 

_ (6.) The element of fanaticism, though not usually included 
iu @ military. subject, has here to be glanced at. The Ghazi 
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element not only proved of use to the Afghans in recruiting, or in 
exhibiting a heroic example, but generally entered into the result 
of engagements. Their force, fury, shouts, determination, standards, 
leading onsets, &c,, were actually military elements of great 
import. This element of fanaticism was, of course, entirely 
absent from our side. A strict sense of hard duty pervaded all 
our ranks from the highest to the lowest. There was not even 
any loot to be had from the poverty-stricken Afghans ; a consider- 
ation, however, which powerfully affected them as towards us, 

On a review of all these circumstances it is difficult to decide 
on which side, if on either lay the balance of advantage. We had 
arms, discipline, leaders, numbers, military stores and ammupi- 
tion, a state of active preparedness, in our favor. But we were 
the invaders, of a mountainous and inhospitable country, too cold 
for the greater portion of our troops, and we were far from our 
supplies. The Afghans, well led by fanaticism, defended their 
hearths and homes, in a country well known to them, which was 
a vast natural fortress, and-were cheered on with the prospect, if not 
of martyrdom—of loot . 

That we obtained nearly all the military successes, was what 
might have been expected; also that we suffered some reverses. 
That we inflicted few crushing military defeats, too, might have 
been foreseen; and after all, that whatever we have actually 
accomplished, both parties remain very much in nearly thé same 
position as before the war. Nature, the ground, the distance, 
the climate, and a bond of fanaticism fought against art, discipline, 
and money ; and the result was that, while the latter won in their 
own proper sphere of action, the former were so powerful as to 
limit the force and effect of the military successes, and politically 
to neutralise them. 

It ought also to be mentioned, before we pass on to view the 
lessons taught by the war, that the Afghans are capable of disci- 
pline, and, when handled by an able general, have proved respect- 
able adversaries, if not even victors. ‘This circumstance will lead 
to a modification of the view, if it has been entertained, that they 
were merely rude savages we were fighting with. With artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, and general ideas as to good and bad ground 
and modes of battle, we had an enemy who, with the other 
circumstances in their favor and against us, were not to be quite 


despised, 


IT. 
In glancing at the military deductions which may be drawn 
from the late Afghan War, we may conveniently divide them 


into a few leading sections, as— 


On the March, In Siege. 
In Camp. In Action, 
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On the March.—On this subject, while the brilliant march of 
Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Candahar furnishes a num- 
ber of lessons, other marches, such as Sir Frederick Roberts’ earlier 
march from the Indian Frontier to Cabul, General Phayre’s 
march for the relief of Candahar, and last, but not least, Sir 
Donald Stewart's march from Candahar to Cabul, are not less 
fruitful in the instruction they afford. Success marked them all 
alike. Sir Frederick Roberts’ earlier march, as well as Sir Donald 
Stewart’s march, were both contested, and neither general had 
a superabundance of troops, Sir Frederick Roberts’ second 
aud longer march was uncontested. He had a compact small 
army of picked regiments, capable of dealing with any force 
that could be brought against it. General Phayre’s march was 
barely one in the sense of the word as we understand it here, 
though it was even more so in another sense. He had no army, 
but, with the mere nucleus of one, went on from stage to stage, 
gathering in supplies and at the same time increasing in numbers. 
But he too was successful, though he nowhere met with any 
serious opposition. Even General Bright’s march to relieve Sir 
Frederick Roberts at Cabul, in the presence of a superior enemy, 
was entirely successful. 

Success, then, attended all the marches. Some may be inclined 
to think that such marches as were entirely unopposed, as Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ march to Candahar notably, were the most suc- 
cessful ; while others may reckon those marches the most success- 
ful which triumphed over every opposition and attack, as Sir Donald 
Stewart’s march to Cabul, There are several things to be noted 
from all these marches :— 

(1.) That marches in Afghanistan are not, as a rule, very 
seriously contested, 

(2.) That the Afghans, either from ignorance, or from other 
causes, are unable to use to advantage points of attack on the 
lines of march, 

(3.) That marches should be undertaken in a complete state 
of preparedness for battle if need be. 

(4.) That the stages ought not, if possible, to be of exhaustive 
lengths. : 

: ©) That supplies should either be carried or be ready to 
and. 

(6.) That heavy trains of artillery, or heavy cannon, should 
not, with other things, be allowed uselessly to encumber or im- 
pede a march.* 





* The following observations on _ berts’ account of his march :-- 
this subject are from General Ro- “Jn the detail of the forces it 
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Both General Roberts’ marches were very risky, and risks 
are not permissible in legitimate warfare. In his first march 
he was not only with too few troops under him, but he cut himself 
off from further supplies for a long while. In the seeond, he 
was entirely cut off from any base, and although he was bound 
to arrive somewhere, it is not quite sure where that would 
have been had Ayub shown the least generalship either in taking 
Candahar, cutting off General Phayre, or attacking General Rob- 
erts in some strategic position, -But perhaps it is for the ver 
reason that risks are not in the view of regular warfare, that they 
do succeed. 

In Camp.—This includes the military occupation of strong- 
holds. Only Cabul and Candahar, with Kelat-i-Ghilzai in a very 
inferior degree, furnish us here with any lessons— 

(1.) In a country like Cabul the weak occupation of any 
place is indefensible. Cabul under Sir Frederick Roberts before its 
siege by Mahomed Jan, Candahar under General Primrose before 
its siege by Ayub Khan, and Kelat-i-Ghilzai before Sir Frederick 
Roberts withdrew its garrison, all indicate this. There is little 
doubt that in all these cases had the Afghan attacks been deli- 


vered with any force and ability, our forces would have had to 
\\ 





will be noted that the strength in 
artillery was not in proportion to 
the strength of the other branches. 
But there were strong reasons which 
made it desirable that the artillery 
within the column should consist 
only of mountain batteries. The 
whole question was one of grave 
importance, and it was not without 
due consideration decided that the 
force should proceed to Kandahar 
unaccompanied by wheeled artillery. 
Lhe object was to reach Kanda- 
har in the shortest possible time ; 
and it was not improbable that the 
main road would have to be left, 
should the Afghan army at Kanda- 
har endeavour to make its way to- 
wards Ghazni and Kabul by the 
valleys of the Argandab or the Ar- 
ghastan. | 
The nature of the ground through- 
out Afghanistan is such that artillery 
can never be safely employed with 
cavalry alone, unsupported by infan- 
try. Nor is rapidity of movement 
so much required of artillery in 
countries like Afghanistan, as the 


power of being able to operate over 
the most difficult ground without 
causing delay to the rest of the 
troops. 

It was not forgotten, moreover, 
that on arrival at Kandahar the 
column would be augmented by a 
battery of 40-pounders, a battery of 
field artillery and four guns of horse 
artillery. 3 

It is unquestionable that, had ei- 
ther horse ‘or field artillery accom: 
— the force, the march could not 

ave been performed with the same 
rapidity. Before leaving Kabul every- 
thing that was possible was done to 
lighten baggage. Ten British sol- 
diers were told off to each mountain 
battery tent, usually imtended to 
hold six, and fifty to a sepoy’s tent 
of two pals, 34lbs, of kit only beivg 
allowed for each-man. 

To each Native soldier 20lbs. of 
baggage was allowed, inclusive of 
camp equipage. 

Each oflicer was allowed one mule ; 
and one mule was allowed to every 
eight officers for mesa.” —_- ; 
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succumb most fatally and disastrously, We ought in’ each in- 
stance to have been in sufficient force, 

(2.) The second lesson is not to hold a too extended line of 
fortifications, as originally at Sherpur, or, what is related to it, not 
to have portions so distantly placed as to be practically cut off 
from speedy support, or withdrawal. Even at Candahar General 
Primrose had hurriedly to effect a concentration and consvlidation 
of his forces. How would he have fared had Ayub Khan shown 
himself at the gates of Candahar along with the fugitives ? 

(3.) The third lesson is not to fritter away the strength of 
the force while encamped by sending out detachments here and 
there on subsidiary services. This was done both at Cabul before 
Mahomed Jan’s attack, and at Candahar to oppose Ayub, though 
in the latter instance, the military mistake was induced by the 
imperative orders of supreme authority to oppose Ayub’s advance 
at all hazards and risks. 

In both these instances not only did the detachments fare badly, 
and weaken the prestige of our arms ; not only had they either to be 
recalled im haste or to fall back ; but the positions at Cabul and 
Candahar were themselves most seriously endangered. Besides, 
it ought always to be remembered that it may be only a feint on 
the part of the enemy to weaken our strength by drawing 
away troops, when the chief blow is intended to be dealt 
on the main body itself. When the force is so complete 
and concentrated as to be sufficient for all purposes, and yet 
able to detach a --portion. it may be allowable, but never 
else. In this point of view even the detachment of Sir 
Frederick Roberts with the main body of the Cabul troops 
was, though rendered politically imperative, a mistake from a mili- 
tary point of view, as it affected not only the force sent out, but that 
_which remained behind. For not only was the force left behind 
with Sir Donald Stewart too few to effectually make head against 
any new combined risings in the North ; but there was the real dan- 
ger of Ayub’s slipping past Sir Frederick Roberts’ foree and deli- 
vering his blow on Cabul itself. 

In Siege.—There were two notable sieges during the late 
war—at Cabul and at Candahar. In both our forces were dan- 
gerously low, and considering the immensely superior forces of 
the enemy, it is extraordinary that nothing effectual was 
done by them. General Roberts, with superior numbers, re- 
garded the gravity of his position, and wisely husbanded his 
strength; while General Primrose, with smaller numbers, a 
partially demoralized force, and opposed to an enemy who had 
already proved himself victorious, hazarded a sortie which may 
or may not have been unnecéssary, but which reduced his small 
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garrison to dangerously scanty proportions. One more sortie 
like the one led so fatally by General Brooke would probably have 
resulted in the capture of Candahar by Ayub. While the siege 
of Cabul wore an unmilitary and even farcical aspect from the 
beginning—the pouring down of unexpected thousands of hastily 
levied wild rabble, to the end, when as suddenly and to Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ great surprise the vast rabble broke up, led by an 
old priest ; on the contrary the siege of Candahar presented the 
gravest possible and even heroic aspects from the sending outa de- 
tachment to bring in the fugitives under General Burroughs, the 
hasty consolidation and concentration of such forces as were avail- 
able to stand a lengthened siege, to the very desperate sortie in 
force to demolish an important post of offence with its gloomy, 
even if successful, termination, down to the close when General 
Phayre was always coming up and yet never did come, and the 
besieged were compelled to engage in the battle delivered by Sir 
Frederick Roberts on Ayub Khan, Ina military point of view 
General Burrough’s force ought never to have been detached from 
the Candahar garrison to meet and check at all hazards a superior 
force like that of Ayub Khan. The entire force was needed by 
General Primrose to either deal Ayub a successful blow at 
Candahar, or to better stand ‘a siege: or if Ayub slipped past 
Candahar for Ghuzni, to place him between two British forces, one 
from Cabul and the other from Candahar, so as to ensure his anni- 
hilation. This case alone will suffice to illustrate a fact which 
appears to have been forgotten throughout the Cabul war, viz., that 
legitimate military operations do not include incessant political 
dictation and interference ; and that political objects are themselves 
best served by leaving the military unimpeded to work out their ob- 


ject, which is the destruction of the enemy. It may be questioned if 


even Marshal Von Moltke would have been able so to have placed 
France at the feet of his sovereign as to secure his political object, 
if Prince Bismarck had been continually ordering and countermand- 
ing movements “ for political reasons.” In the case of Candahar 
and Ayub Khan, had the military been left to itself, and of course 
it is understood, guided by one and a competent head, Ayub Khan 
would not have defeated General Burroughs and seriously im- 
paired British prestige, but been caught in a trapnear Ghuzni 
and not one man allowed to escape. The result of political inter- 
meddling was one defeat, one siege, the Joss of many brave troops, 
a greater expenditure of money, a long and hazardous march from 
Cabul to Candahar, an ineffective battle in which nearly the whole 
of Ayub’s troops escaped, General Phayre’s costly and tedions 
march, the prolonged occupation of Candahar, and finally, probab- 
ly, the continued power of Ayub’s troops to create future trouble, 
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Such are usually the results of intermeddling in foreign matters, 
or matters foreign to one’s line. 


IT. 


In Action.—The first preliminary of any action ought to be a 
thorough reconnaissance of the enemy. Without it a pitched battle 
cannot be fought on any recognised scientific principle. Without 
studying the ground, dispositions, number, and other points con- 
nected with the enemy, what arrangements, if any at all, can be 
made to overcome him, or even to ward off or mitigate the full 
effects of a heavy blow? With a vastly superior force of the ene- 
my, as Ayub had at the Battle of Maiwand, it might be even ne- 
cessary to retreat before him to secure better ground, or to break up 
certain of his arrangements for battle. It is possible that with a full 
knowledge of Ayub’s disposition of his forces and the numbers 
under him, General Burroughs would have been more chary in at 
once engaging him. Of course, a single error, like that committed 
hy Lt. Maclaine, may upset the most carefully-laid plans at the last 
moment, and General Burroughs might have fared better bad he not 
been led into the engagement on ground and at a time he did not 
choose. While it would be simply impossible to deal with such a 
case of daring and positive disobedience to superior orders imme- 
diately before an action, there is no question that officers of Lt. 
Maclaine’s mental stamp and idiosyncrasies, or junior in experience 
and indiscipline, ought not to be placed in such grave positions of 
trust where, contrary to positive orders, they may begin an action 
and sacrifice a whole army as well as the prestige of the British 
arms. Even had the day turned out otherwise, and Ayub been 
signally defeated, and further, had Lt. Maclaine largely 
contributed to such end, he would still have rightly deserved 
instant and speedy punishment. Positive disobedience of orders 
on the field, entailing, too, the gravest of consequences, ought to 
entail nothing short of the very last penalty strictly adminis- 
tered. Else were all discipline lost, an army would become a 
rabble, and the ablest generals and bravest troops of no avail, 

The value of a thorough reconnaissance was seen in the 
victory won by Sir Frederick Roberts over the same Ayub subse- 
quently. : 

In fighting with an enemy like the Afghans in a country like 
Afghanistan, there is no doubt that we have to take the 
ground chosen by the enemy. We cannot have our own ground, 
if we would attack them. Hence the greater necessity for a 
thorough previous reconnaissance, and such tactical arrangements as 
may accomplish our ends and upset any combination of circum- 
stances of the enemy, 
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Another preliminary deduction in this division of our subject 
is that, as generally, if not always, we are inferior in numbers, 
our dispositions and tactics ought to be so superior as to make 
up for the disparity. Probably, the disparity ought not to 
be more than in the proportion of three to one at the 
greatest. In the Battle of Candahar General Roberts’ force 
was about 10,000, and Ayub’s has been reckoned at from 25,000 
to 30,000, though hardly a fourth were engaged in the contest. 
In the Battle of Maiwand, where the disparity was very great, had 
Ayub’s force amounted to only 8,000 or 9,000, there is little doubt 
that, with all his disarrangements of plans, General Burroughs 
with his 2,700 troops would have inflicted a signal defeat on 
him. 

Another consideration which ought to be attended to before 
an action with Afghans, is the composition of our forces. All 
native regiments would never do, nor a less proportion of 
Europeans to Natives than one tothree. A third at least of our 
force ought in any case to be Europeans, while of the remainder 
at least another third ought to be hill regiments of Gurkhas, or 
Punjabis, among the best of our Native Army. : 

There is also no doubt that we ought to be strong in the arm 
of artillery. The Afghans and all Oriental races are, as a rule, 
very amenable to artillery well and effectively served. Artillery 
well wielded might alone be made to decide the fortunes of the 
day, and might be used with effect from the commencement of an 
action, We are not drawing here any lessons from the First 
Napoleon’s tactics in Europe; but even there artillery took a 
leading part in an action. Much more would it prove useful 
in Afghanistan. With less loss on our side, artillery might 
be made the principal feature of a battle, with the other arms 
as subsidiary to and helping it. This might appear an extreme, 
“if not novel, view of an action ; but we are convinced that, with 
the use of a proper disposition of the forces, and efficient tactics, 
it would be the most effectual one with Afghans. At the battle 
of Maiwand the artillery—like indeed the rest of the forces —were 
miserably deficient, and had General Burroughs not been positive- 
ly ordered to check Ayub’s advance, he would have done best 
by slowly retreating on Candahar with his small battery protect- 
iog his rear. United with General Primrose’s force under the 
walls of Candahar, there would have been better chances in an 
action. | 

Still again, in the composition of our forces in action in Afghanis- 
tan, there ought to be a sufficient force of cavalry. This arm is 
more useful in actions with Asiatics than in actions with European 
troops.. In European battles at the présent day and witb 
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the present perfection of military science, cavalry are hardly of 
use till near the close of an action. In actions with Asiatics 
cavalry are not only more required at the conclusion to secure 
the full effects of a victory, but throughout an engagemeut may 
be made very largely to conduce to the success of the day. Not 
only do the enemy possess cavalry who harass and affect our 
Native regiments and try to break into the weak points of tlie 
field, so that we need cavalry to meet and check them ; but Afghan 
regiments are unable to stand the shock of our cavalry charges. 
Whether, therefore, to meet the enemy’s cavalry, to break up 
the rushes of Ghazis, to shake infantry formations, or finally 
to reap the full benefits of an action, cavalry is needed in full and 
sufficient force. 

Another deduction here is that we must bring improved tactics 
to bear upon the improved tactics of the Afghans themselves. 
There is little doubt that some portions at least of the Afghans— 
notably under Mahomed Jan and Ayub Khan—have exhibited a 
knowledge of the art of war which would be no discredit to 
even a Russian general. Our knowledge of Asiatic modes of 
warfare has been mostly derived from experience with Indians. 
But with a finer race like the Afghans, and with their probable 
advance in military skill, it behoves us to treat them more re- 
spectfully, and not to despise them with a vain and foolish con- 
fidence. Even General Roberts’ tactics at the battle of Candahar 
were more suited to the age of Julius Cesar. 


is IV. 


We are also too apt in Asiatic engagements to assume and 
take it for granted that our first and original dispositions will 
stand in action, that all our originally planned movements will and — 
must succeed, and that no extraordinary action on the partet 
the enemy, and failure of any portion of our plans, will neces- 
sitate fresh combinations, movements and plans. This was seen 
no less in the action at Cabul before the retreat into Sherpur, 
than in the action at Maiwand. In both cases a well-ordered 
and effective retreat was indicated, so planned that, while it accom- 
plished our end, the enemy should substain a full share of loss, and 
perhaps even a disaster. Instead of that we not only stood our 
ground, or rather went out to the enemy’s ground to give them 
battle ; but actually thought that our plans would necessarily 
succeed ! Such a vain and blind and reckless mode is condemned 
by all the rules of sound scientific warfare, and must and can 
only end in defeat and disaster. 

In every case _not only must the army, large or small, be 
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well in hand, but it must be so disposed that there shall be due and 
mutual support to every part, and that, whether in movement, or 
stationary, or under entirely new sets of circumstances. There 
ought to be no possibility of any particular portion, however 
advanced or separate, being left to itself, and entirely stamped 
out of existence ; and even if such should be the case, for its loss 
to really endanger any other portion; much less affect the for- 
tunes of the whole battle. These lessons are forcibly illustrated 
by the Maiwand disaster. It is not only evident that the 
small army was not well in hand, but that too much was 
expected from each portion, that one portion did not support 
another, that contingencies were not foreseen, and that, therefore, 
when one portion collapsed the whole collapsed. We trust it 
will be remembered here that in an essay like this our object is 
not to pass censures on individual Military officers—nor do we 
here do so. General Burroughs may have made the best possible 
dispositions; but he was compelled under “political” orders to 
check Ayub at all hazards; the numbers of the enemy were 
greatly underrated to him; he was compelled to fight not when 
and where, or even how he would have fought; and finally, at 
the last, his subordinate officers could not carry out his orders. 
Under such a combination ‘of evil circumstances no one could 
have done anything, probably not even the great Iron 
Duke, though, in his case, we are inclined to -think that 
he would have foreseen the evil and turned a masterly 
retreat into an actual subsequent victory. However that be, 
after the event the defeat is full of lessons, and must 
be quoted, and hence is here quoted, without any particular 
personal reference. Still further, it is evident also that no 
regiment, whether European or Native, exhausted and hungry, 
ought to be subjected to a murderous and fatal “pounding” of 
several hours’ duration. Setting aside the necessity of the 
“ pounding,’ it might have been shortened. At the same time 
doubtless the movements ordered after the regiments had been 
decimated actually originated the rout; but for the orders to 
move the regiments would still have stood at their original places, 
though, in this view, the cavalry were simply worthless; and 
had the object of the battle been to stop Ayub’s advance for a day 
or so, even at the risk of the destruction of the little army, 
it could have been accomplished simply by letting the regiments 
fall in their places to a man, which would have probably 
actually been the case had not the orders, been given to the 
cavalry to charge, 

Further, a severe engagement should not be undertaken on an 
empty stomach, Qn the day of the battle of Maiwand, a very 
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severe engagement was indicated, and there can be no excuse 
whatever for the very few troops having been led into action not 
only fatigued, but in a famishing state. Fighting is very hard 
work, and wil! be done all the better for a little previous rest and 
nourishment. General Roberts, with a picked and far superior 
force, took care previous to the battle of Candahar to see that they 
had had both food and rest. 

In all Afghan battles the Ghazi element ought to be specially 
and seriously considered. It has been often seen during the 
Jate war that the Afghans never make a serious fight when they 
have no Ghazis; and that in all the more important actions 
the Ghazis played the most prominent and effective part. In 
all our actions, then, with Afghans, we ought to take par- 
ticular steps to check, rout, or destroy this element. Not only 
may the Ghazi bands secure the special attention of a few mitrail- 
leuses, but cavalry charges with revolvers out to destroy them or 
put them to rout; while in any case, a determined infantry 
charge with fixed bayonets ought to clear them from the field. 

A due proportion of European troops ; a number not less than 
a third of the enemy; athorough reconnaissance before hand ; 
ground well studied; a proper disposition of the troops on 
the field, and due and mutual support in any and _ every 
case; strategy and tactics a little in advance of those 
which we have been accustomed to employ in Asiatic 
warfare ; the troops well in hand ; some consideration for their 
being fed and rested before an engagement, and their true powers 
of endurance under “pounding ;” artillery being employed as a 
principal arm, with cavalry in sufficient force and employed effect- 
ively both during and after the engagement ; and finally, a special 
and particular regard to the Ghazi element of the enemy ;—these 
are the principal deductions we draw in reference to troops in 
action from the late campaigns; and with these—probably in 
spite of even a greater disparity of force, as one to four, the result 
of any battle can only be favorable to our arms. 

There are, however, one or two other points to be noted here 
before we pass on to the consideration of another head of our 
subject. Being assured of victory we ought to be able to reap 
the full fruits of it, Itis of little real use to break up an army 
of Afghans for them only to re-appear in another and less guarded 
quarter. Our engagements with the Afghans have partaken very 
much of this feature. In the more prominent battles from the 
beginning of the war down to the latest battle of Candahar, 
the enemy have always escaped “scot-free.” It may be just pos- 
sible that we could not actually do more than we did, though it ig 
difficult to believe such-a thing. Even when we had sufticient 
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cavalry, as in the last-named action, almost the entire body of the 
enemy escaped—the result being just the reverse of what was imme- 
diately after publicly announced of the capture of a body of 10,000 
Afghans. Due dispositions must be made not only for action, but 
for the pursuit after and barring possible ways of escape. Knowing 
the instinct of the Afghans to “run away and live to fight another 
day,” the “running away” ought to be made impossible. It is 
just possible that under supreme civil and political orders, our 
generals were warned not to burden themselves with prisoners, 
or to make too great a slaughter of the enemy ; but if so, the 
war was thus only prolonged, and here is another telling instance 
of the evils of politicals being charged with a war. A victory can 
never be reckoned complete in a military sense till the enemy is 
either annihilated or captured. Herein was shown the great 
military genius of Field Marshal Von Moltke during the late 
Franco-German War, when he captured immense whole armies 
almost without striking a blow. In this the only true sense of 
a victory, we can boast of few in the late campaigns. Our vic- 
tories have been only half victories, if even that, even when at 
their best, as at the battle of Candahar. There would be the 
greatest possible gain in a country like Afghanistan in capturing 
the enemy even if only to disarm them and retain only the lead- 
ers and officers, setting the rest at liberty. 

Another deduction for the sequel of an action, suggested by the re- 
treat from Maiwand to Candahar is that Afghan generals and troops 
may know how to fight, and even occasionally, when exceptionally 
favored, may wring a hard-earned victory, but they don’t know how 
to follow it up. It has just been shown that we ourselves have 
proved lamentably deficient in this respect. But with Afghans, 
an action is terminated when simply the enemy is defeated and 
driven off the field. Properly, a war is one connected whole from the 
opening to the closing scene, and not a series of isolated acts with 
no bearing on one another. The consequences ofa victory ought 
to come after it, and affect in a material degree the termination 
ofa war, But the Afghans have not such long military heads. 
This was also seen among Asiatics after the battle of Chillianwal- 
lah. After actually winning the day, the Sikhssimply did not know 
what else todo. They could not follow up their victory, but ac- 
tually effected a retrograde movement! Thereupon we at once 
went forward again and occupied our old ground, and to all ap- 
pearance stood forth asthe victors, Had General Burroughs known 
this, that it is one thing to achieve a victory, and another to follow 
it up, as a German army would do, but as an Afghan army cannot 
do because it has not the military capacity for it, the retreat from 
Maiwand would never have proved so disastrous, The shattered 
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fragments could have been reformed at the distance of a few 
miles, the general and the artillery serving as the nucleus of thie 
re-formation, and the force could then have retreated after a 
certain composed, however crest-fallen, fashion to Candahar. 
Even General Primrose, well as he did his very serious duties, 
would not have been in such an undignified hurry to make his 
escape inside the walls. After an adverse engagement, formations 
broken, regiments shattered, with only flying remains, the troops 
may easily be reformed and without molestation, robbing a defeat 
of half its sting. Provide for, ther, and bar up the ways of escape 
of the enemy, in case of his defeat ; and in case of your own de- 
feat, calculate and provide for your re-formation and : dignified 
retreat or still further resistance and action. 

Before we pass on to a second and final head of our essay, let us 
briefly advert to two great evils which were clearly illustrated in 
the late Afghan War. 

A number of separate and independent commands, where there 
is one object to be gained, the military conquest of the country, 
can never be conducive to that end. During the late campaigns 
there were several forces in the field, and one command was inde- 
pendent of another. Considering that, after all, the war was 
directed from India, the establishment of several independent 
commands showed no wisdom, but the contrary, and perhaps both 
delayed operations and invited reverses. There was simply no 
necessity for it, and one competent head was amply sufficient. 

The other evil is the practical direction of a war by “ politicals.” 
Civilians, however exalted, and especially able in their own special 
lines, cannot possibly interfere in the operations of actual war 
without betraying their own ignorance, and at the same time ruino- 
ingthe game. A definite object being placed before the Command- 
er-in-Chief of a unitedarmy, there ought to be no further political 
commands, 

V 


We may now pass on to another, a general head of deductions 
to be drawn from the late campaigns. 

And first, as regards the bases of supply. The Southern 
base was too far off. In any future war we cannot afford again 
to wait for relief in Candahar all the way from India. For purposes 
of transport, the utility of even light branches of railways cannot 
be over-estimated. Hence the Southern line ought always to be 
at once pushed forward as far as it safely can be on the first 
announcement Of a war. The lines of communications were 
generally well held throughout the late war. There is little ques- 
tion, however, that Ghuzni ought always to be occupied in force, 
along with Cabul and-Gaagdahar,; and lines of communication 
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established between them. During the late war Cabul and Candahar 
were each isolated centres of operations affording no support to 
ene another, and if, as at the end, any support had to be sent, it 
was at a great risk both to the troops left behind and those or- 
dered out. Besides, Ghuzni became a centre of operations for 
the enemy to attack us either at Cabul or at Candahar. Thus, in- 
stead of being converted into a double support to strengthen us 
both at Cabul and Candahar, it was left to become a focus of 
operations against us in both Northern and Southern Afghanistan, 
Ghuzni, Cabul, and Candahar being each well and equally occu- 
pied, would present a base line of operations against which such 
events as Sir Fred, Roberts’ retirement into Sherpur and subsequent 
danger there, and General Burroughs’ defeat at Maiwand, as 
well as General Primrose’s subsequent beleaguerment in Can- 
dahar, with General Roberts’ dangerous march from Cabul to 
Candahar, as well as Sir Donald Stewarts’ forcing his way from Can- 
dahar to Cabul, would all be simply impossible, because not required. 

In the view of the camp being generally selected for attack by a 
people like the Afghans, to whom doubtless an empty tin match box 
is some kind of valuable loot, and the impossibility of our detailing 
any large number of troops adequately to guard it, as well as to pre- 
vent any weakening of the forces in action by sending portions off 
to save a camp attacked by the enemy, it ought to be a question 
whether our camp-followers should not be subjected to a kind of 
light semi-military drill to enable them simply to hold their own, 
and beat back any small undisciplined bodies who may make a 
diversion on them. Armed, organised, and disciplined after a 
fashion, they ought to be able to give a good account of their foe, 
instead of being, as at present, a danger and a drag on our active 
operations. With a mixture in them of many races, Pathans, 
Sikhs, Hindus, Goorkhas, and Mussalmans, any combination on 
their part either to make away with our camp, or help the enemy 
during action, would be impossible. Further, they might be com- 
manded by a class of Native and European Officers drawn from 
the ranks, thus affording a promotion for meritorious soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, whose ambition to rise cannot be ade- 
quately gratified under existing arrangements. One commissioned 
officer, as Commandant for each thousand of the coolie or camp- 
followers’ corps, ought to complete the arrangements. 

In the matter of rations, clothing, and commissariat stores, 
several defects were visible during the late war. Both rations 
and warm clothing were deficient for the Native portion 
of the Army, and doubtless owing to this there was 
ter illness and mortality in it, necessitating larger calls 
recruiting, which could not be met, while operations to that 
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extent were hindered and retarded. Europeans and Natives form 
our two arms, and though the former be the right arm, and the 
jJatter the left, it stands to reason that if from some cause the 
latter is sluggish or paralysed, and cannot readily and 
easily answer to the calls made on it by the right arm to fire 
off a piece, the piece wont be fired off as it ought to be. The 
Natives, owing to their largely eschewing meat, and being weaker 
in physique, as weil as belonging to a hot and enervating climate, 
ought to have at least as much consideration paid to their actual 
wants in food and warm clothing, as the Europeans. It does not 
appear that even the rum and spirits of the European part 
of the forces ever fell short. 

The intelligence department, {in a country like Afghanistan, 
can easily be made more efficient than it proved im actual 
working during the late campaign, In a strict view, there was 
either no intelligence department, or it was very poorly served. 
Not only before the battle of Maiwand, but even before the retreat 
into Sherpur, the intelligence was faulty to a degree. This might 
be excused in a case, for instance, where we entered into entirely 
new and strange territory, as Thibet, or Abyssinia, but not where 
we have thousands of Afghans and Pathans settled in our own 
territories, and our line marches along their’s for many hundred 
miles. A body of trained Afghan goindas might be so organised, 
that not a movement of the enemy, or any particular connected 
with them, could escape. 

The battle of Maiwand especially brought forward the question 
of an increase of European officers for Native regiments. There 
is little doubt that, had the Native infantry and cavalry regiments 
engaged in that action been officered as they ought to have been, 
the full force of the disaster might have been averted. The 
question was also brought forward by the other Native regiments 
during the campaign when, so many of their officers being killed, or 
wounded, or sick, their efficiency was sadly impaired. ‘The ques- 
tion of the greater increased cost of Native regiments officered 
more efficiently is a pecuniary, nota military one. It is possible, 
however, that fewer Native regiments, thoroughly and efficiently 
officered, would be cheaper as well as more serviceable in the long 
run, than the larger number we have under the present system, 

We have already referred to there being a certain proportion 
of European to Native troops; and we may now close this Essay 
with the subject of recruitment for the Native army while on 
active service at Cabul, 

VI. 


It was a fact that recruits did not offer themselves during the 
latter part of the war, There-were many direct reasons for this :— 
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The first is that, however martial are some of the races of India, 
the Afghans are regarded by them as enemies formidable beyond the 
average. Secondly, there is little or no loot to be had with them. 
Thirdly, the rugged and mountainous nature of the country so 
unlike their own. Fourthly, the severe cold and privations of 
winter. Fifthly, a war long-continued, with no rapid and brilliant 
successes, with perhaps varying fortunes, takes off the gilt of the 
thing. Sixthly, the reports of the sick and wounded returned 
are always apt to be exaggerated, and this deters others from going, 
Seventhly, the populations of India are gradually settling down 
to the arts of peace. For some of these causes there is no remedy, 
But for others there is. Generally our Proclamations of War are 
penned for Europe, and not for Asia. Bare and meagre to a fault, 
without flourishes, and that large indenting on the imagination 
which is often necessary, these Proclamations instead of arousing 
the slumbering martial ardour of the country, serve often only to 
cool it. Let us, however, proceed to view the causes in the order 
set forth above :— 

First, it may be difficult to rouse Indian races to fight an 
ancient foe who has often trampled on their necks, and left so 
many deep scars on their country, and the reports of whose fighting 
qualities are so exaggerated. Something here, however, may 
done, by issuing a small Hand-book of British Battles and Victories 
in Afghanistan both during the first war in 1838 and the last, in 
the vernaculars of the provinces from which the recruits are to be 
drawn, and circulating them in thousands free throughout the 
country. The thannadars may be made the media of circulation. 

Secondly, British discipline as well as the poverty of Afghans 
will probably never allow of loot, so that this cause must continue 
to operate unfavorably towards recruitment. 

Thirdly, our Native regiments in India (except the Gurkhas) are 
so generally and continuously stationed in the plains, that they 
become physically unfitted for a hill campaign. The remedy 
for this is easy. Not only ought we to have military stations for 
a proportion of our Sepoy force on the hills, but there ought to be 
even hill camps of exercise. As sites for these camps, Dugshai 
and Kot Kangra may be readily suggested. It need not be 
pointed out here that any future war with Bhootan, or Nepal, or 
Cabul, must deal with a hill region. A little regular exercise, 
therefore, for a portion of the Sepoy Army, in the way of marching, 
camping out, and fighting, on the hills, is simply necessary. _ 

Fourthly, we should feed and clothe our Sepoy regiments a little 
better than we did during the late war, so as to enable them to 
stand the cold of Cabul better. 

Fifthly, our wars, like those which have lately shown the example 
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in Europe, ought to be sharp, short, and decisive. Without 
trenching on political ground, our late war with Cabul exhibited 
aseries of efforts long drawn out. The military plan—if there 
was one, and not two or several—was one purposely calculated to 
give every facility to the enemy to continually make head 
against us and prolong the war for a quarter of a century. 
With thirty thousand good troops thrown in at once into 
Cabul, Ghuzni, and Candahar, and twenty thousand more hold- 
ing the lines of communication; with a couple of decisive battles 
in which the enemy after showing a good fight did not bodily 
clear away; and a few really punitive expeditions; the cam- 
paign would have been over in six months, the enemy brought 
to a proper sense of things, and while there would have been less 
expenditure, less sick, wounded, and killed, there would have been 
even some glory. Of course, the interference of “politicals” in 
military operations would have to be entirely abjured. 
Finally, it would be impossible—not to say both unwise and 
unworthy—to check the growing civilisation and settlement of 
the Indian populations in the paths of peace. The old division 
of the country into Regulation and non-Regulation Provinces 
served an end beyond that of preparing the latter to be incorporat- 
ed among the former. It is almost certain that, were another great 
Native convulsion like the mutiny to occur, the Punjab—now a 
model Regulation Province—could not become the recruiting ground 
to reconquer India. Under non-regulation ways and a Chief 
Commissioner, the old native instincts were better preserved, 
understood, and made capable of being immediately utilized. We 
do not believe that the world of human beings even in India was 
ever intended to be made a dead level plain. However this may 
be, there will still, among such numerous races, be always not 
only men found to serve as food for powder and bullets, but a 
superior class to form a really effective and dashing army. But 
the inducements to enter the service must be increased. Of 
late years it has been stated in the House of Commons that even 
in England only an inferior class of recruits, and that with difficul- 
ty, can be procured ; while even of those enlisting, a larger 
proportion desert than before. The same causes that have been 
in operation in England to produce these untoward results have 
been even more largely at work in India. Caste prejudices, which 
used to restrict large populations to a purely military life, have 
been largely relaxed, and trade and agriculture are more extensive- 
ly followed. Again; the pay of the common soldier has not been 
increased during the last quarter of a century in proportion to the 
increase in the earnings of other labouring classes. This represents 
a true and actual griévance ; for Native soldiers, unlike British 
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soldiers, mostly have families whom they support, and the prices 
of every requisite of life have increased fully four-fold during the 
last thirty years, 

We have treated this subject of recruitment at greater length 
owing toits supreme importance. It is the final lesson taught us 
by the late Cabul War. Had that war continued a couple of years 
longer, we should have simply found ourselves unable to supply 
the necessary troops. It may be added, before we conclude this 
part of the subject, that volunteering, to the extent of two or three 
companies per regiment from regiments left behind in the coun- 
try, might be encouraged, as it would be found easier to procure 
recruits to fill up the numbers of such regiments remaining on 
home service than of those abroad on active service. 

One by one, thus, we have glanced at the military deductions 
of the late campaign, from the more efficient organisation of 
the intelligence department and better rations and warmer cloth- 
ing for the sepoys, and other similar matters which may be 
reckoned as almost outside military consideration, but which can- 
not be omitted in a complete view, to tactics in and after action, 
and the general strategy of a campaign. These deductions are 
neither few nor unimportant, but, on the contrary, both numerous 
and important—so numerous as indeed to cover the entire 
military field. As such, then, we may unhesitatingly state here 
at the close, as we began by stating, that the late War was one 
of the greatest military importance—fruitful in lessons for patient 
and thorough study ;—in short, that British arms have never yet 
been engaged in Asia in a more peculiar—even if not more hardly- 
contested—campaign. 




































Art. VIII—THE SIKH RELIGION UNDER BANDA, AND 
ITS PRESENT CONDITION, 


URU GOBIND SINGH’S doctrines and ambition involved 
him in continual warfare with the Emperor Aurangzeb, but 
he was unable to contend against that astute and powerful monarch. 
The Guru, on the destruction and desertion of his forces, launched 
fiery invective and remoustrance against the Emperor.* Aurang- 
zeb summoned him to his presence, and Gobind set out to obey 
the order. The emperor died, however, before he could behold the 
Guru ; and the close of his life could not be signalized either by 
adding the murder of Gobind to his many acts of religious fanati- 
cism, or by conferring on him a free pardon, and thus winning from 
his Hindu subjects in his old age a cheap reputation for clemency. 
Bahadur Shah, the successor of Aurangzeb, hearing of the 
Guru, renewed the order that he should repair to the presence of the 
Emperor then occupiedwith State affairs in the Dakhan, The Guru 
proceeded thither in consequence, aud the new emperor, instead 
of punishing the formidable Sikh teacher, sought to conciliate him 
by the offer of a military command in that distant province. Bué 
the Guru in the midst of bis duties never abandoned his religious 
inission, He is represented+ on one occasion to have, in company 
with five thousand devoted Sikhs, paid a religious visit to a devotee 
named Dadu. When the Guru’s devotions were finished, and he 
had received the homage of his new religious acquaintance, the 
latter, to entertain his guest, told him of one Narain Das, an eccen- 
tric Bairagi fakir in the vicinity, who possessed a volume compil- 
ed by a disciple of Gorakhnath, which contained all the secrets of 
thaumaturgy and of the recondite forces of nature + ‘This fakir was 
represented to the Guru as an inveterate practical joker, On one 
occasion he had put Dadu on his bed, and, finding him asleep 
overturned him aud laughed consumedly at the performance. On 








* See the “Sri Zafarnamah,” a 
work written by Gobind Singh, now 


found in bybrid Persian in the Guru- ° 


mukhi character, and addressed to 
Aurangzeb. 

+ In the “ Pant Parkash,” a Sikh 
work compiled by Ratan Singh to 
glorify the Sikh religion and clear it 
of the aspersions cast upon it by one 
Buta Shah. The work was presented 
to General Ochterlony. Sirdar Attar 


Singh, C. I. E., Chief of Bhadaur, has 
favoured me with a MS. copy. I 
am principally indebted to it for the 
following narrative as far as the death 
of Banda. 

¢ The wondrous ‘volume bore the 
name “ Sidh Andnia.” Compare the 
account of the magical books of Sir 
Michael Scott in the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” 
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Govind’s arrival in the neighbourhood, the fakir called himself the 
Guru Pir, thus defying the pretensions of the Sikh apostle, 
Gobind felt an invincible desire to see the man with the object of 
converting bim to his religious and political faith. A visit to Narain 
Das was determived on. The Guru went with some of his follow- 
ers, but found the fakir absent. The visitors, however, resolved to 
make themselves at home. Gobind sat on the fakir’s bed, and his 
attendant Stkhs killed Narain Das’s goats, and began to regale 
themselves with the plundered repast. The fakir, like Socrates of 
old, is said to have had his special attendant spirit, whom he order- 
ed to smite and unseat the Guru from his bed. The Guru 
continued to retain his seat notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
of the spirit. Banda then directed the spirit’s operations against 
the Guru’s followers who had appropriated the goats, but by the 
favour of the Guru the spirit was equally impotent against the 
Sikhs. Banda, on finding himself thus thwarted, believed the Guru 
must possess supernatural power superior to his own, and set out 
to pay him his homage. The Guru enquired his name, his seet, and 
the name of his spiritual guide. The fakir replied, ‘‘ Lam your 
slave (banda). I am a disciple (Sibz) of yours, and you are my re- 
ligious teacher (@wru). Pardon the past: I am now submissive 
to your sovereign orders.” 

The Guru, pleased with the fakir, at once received him into 
his faith, and gave him the name of Banda in memory of 
the interview. But either the Guru was sadly in need of 
adherents, or he enforced short novitiate on his converts, for 
few and short were his religious injunctions to Banda, and great 
was the subsequent trust reposed in the hastily converted and 
eccentric devotee. The Guru merely told him that the process 
of becoming a Sikh was difficult, that it was necessary to uure- 
servedly offer up soul, body and wealth to the Guru, have no 
thought of self, leave one’s own family and cleave to the religions 
teacher, and become even as an insect in its chrysalis state, which, 
though it changes its appearance, preserves its identity. The rule 
of the Sikh faith was delicate as a fine hair or the edge of the 
sword ; and the Guru’s orders should be executed even at the risk 
of life itself. 

Banda accepted these conditions of faith, and enquired how 
he could serve his new master. The Guru’s sons had previously 
been cruelly executed at Sirbind by the Musalmans; the memory 
of his dead children, the hopes of bis family and his faith, was ever 
present to the Guru’s mind; and he at once imposed on his new 
disciple the task of slaying the slayers of his sons, razing to the 
ground the hated stronghold of Sirhind, and devastating with 
fire and sword the Musalman territories in the Punjab. In _pauti- 
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cular was Banda charged by the Guru to put the Wazir of Sirhind 
to death. On his capture, spikes were to be driven into the 
cround, on which he was to be dragged by bullocks in pre 
sence of the army; and after his death his body was to be 
insulted and burned, to hinder its resurrection and its participation 
in the joys of paradise. Other minor injunctions were given re- 
garding the conduct of the Sikhs in battle, injunctions which now 
find no place in civilized warfare, but which were as earnestly 
enjoined by the priests of the chosen people of God,* as ly 
the benighted Sikh apostle of the Punjab, and which would again 
stain the anuals of the human race and retard civilization, if 
priests and religious teachers were not kept in proper subordiuation 
to civil authority. 

The Guru sent with Banda’s army five chosen Sikhs, Nauj 
Singh, Kan Singh, Daya Singh, R4n Singh and Béj Singh, men 
earnest in faith, powerful in sinew, and inured to war in many a 
desperate conflict. The Guru bestowed five arrows on Banda to 
protect him in extremity ; he gave him letters to the faithful and 
sturdy Sikhs of the Manjha; and he promised him worldly prosperity 
aud spiritual perfection, Banda wanted funds forhis expedition, 
and these were fortunately obtained on the arrival of some grain 
merchants who contributed a tenth part of the sale proceeds of 
their corn, a contribution whieh, whether free or voluntary, afford- 
ed a handsome subsidy to the new army. On receiving this assist- 
ance, Banda had ostensibly no doubt of the spiritual excellence 
of the Guru and the superiority of his faith, The military 
standards were reared on high, and the puritan army set out, 
reciting the praises of God, recounting the heroic acts of Chandi, 
the goddess of war and courage, and vowing deathless vengeance 
on the Musalman murderers of the sons of the Guru. 

Why the Guru himself did not accompany Banda is not ex- 
plained by the Sikh historians; but he probably had received 
warning from the Emperor that he must not again entangle him- 
self in political broils ; and he thought a Sikh army under another 
less suspected leader might have less to contend with at the outset 
of a great military struggle. Bandaadvanced in great state, He 
received in bis progress the homage of religious visitors, and 
bestowed on them milk and sons, as such articles of material or 
religious necessity were required. He caused those who approached 
him to repeat the religious precepts of the Guru ; and he rewarded 
all services performed for him with princely munificence, 

Many were the fights and conflicts in which Banda and his Sikhs 
were successful. Bagarwanda, Kaithal, Seharkanda, Kardtpur, 





* See Deuteronomy, Chaps. XX and XXI. 
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Samd4na, Sadhaura, Bandr, and Ropar are enumerated as the 
scenes of Sikh successes or victories ; and finally the Sikh General 
had the satisfaction of sacking Sirhind and putting its wazir* or 
governor to death in the manner enjoined by Guru Gobind. The 
Grecian hero dragged his rival’s body tied to his chariot wheels thrice 
round the tomb of his beloved companion in arms. Banda added 
to the cruelty of Achilles by dragging his enemy with bullocks on 
spikes in presence of the army, and then burning his dead body, an 
intolerable outrage to a Musalman of whatever social position, 
Gobind Singh had died two years previously, and Banda was now 
left apparently sole arbiter of the religion as well as of the 
political destinies of the Sikhs. 

The Sikh army, everywhere victorious and everywhere aggres- 
sive, caused grievous anxiety to the Delhi Emperor, unable owing 
to other troubles to bring an army into the field to oppose the 
Sikh general, The Emperor sent for Nand Lal, a trusty Sikh, and 
requested him to visit Gobind’s surviving wife, and beg her to use 
her influence with Bauda to stop the general carnage of the 
Musalmans and the devastation of their fair lands. The Guru’s 
wife wrote as was requested, but Banda, either puffed up with 
success or otherwise deprived of reason, was in no frame of mind 
to heed her exhortations. He then, for the first time since he had 
parted from the Guru, showed himself in his true character. He 
said he was no Sikh of hers, but a Bairagi recluse; and that it 
was by a freak of fortune his association with the sect had brought 
it sovereignty. He openly cast off allegiance to the Khalsa, 
proclaimed that the victories obtained were the result of the 
divine power he himself had possessed from heaven; and he 
stated his resolve to take vengeance on the Sikhs for the former 

lunder of his goats at the Dakhan temple. Banda, having de- 
spatched this missive, became more and more infuriated against 
his Musalman opponents, The Guru's wife sought to deprive him 
of his command, and several of his Sikh followers at once abandon- 
ed him. The soldiers who had thus changed leaders, clamoured for 
pay and maintenance, and the Guru’s wife temporized by sending 
them to the Sikh temples to offer divine homage and obtain tem- 
poral assistance. She declared that her husband had merely given 
service to Banda, and not the rank of Guru ; and that it was for 
his own sect the Guru had reserved sovereignty. The Guru’s wife 
cursed Banda, and upon this he suffered further mental affliction 
and aberration. He took to wife a widow of Mandi, and thus 
caused the double scandal not only of contracting marriage when 
a recluse, but of allying himself with a widow, so contrary to the 





* The death of the Wazir of Sirhind A.D. 1710, one hundred and seven- 
occurred in the Sambat year 1767, or ty-one years ago. 
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practice of all Hindus of whatever denomination. Not satisfied 
with one marriage, Banda, seeing the women of the north of India 
were fair to look upon, contracted further marriages with them of 
a morganatic or even of a still less conventional character. He, as a 
sequel to this conduct, began to talk incoherently, habitually shake 
his head, and make other gestures in maniac fashion. At lucid in- 
tervals he began to quarrel with the Sikhs who still remained faitli- 
ful to him. He said he was entitled to the Sikh sovereignty, 
that he would seat himself on the throne of Lahore, and reward 
with revenue free lands those followers of Gobind who preserved 
their allegiance to him. On hearing this mixture of impiety and 
baseless promise, the Sikh soldiers were, in the words of the 
Sikh metrical chronicler, irritated like tigers aroused from sleep. 

Folly perpetrated by a religious fanatic has rarely the effect 
of producing a general estrangement of his followers, The dis- 
ciples and adherents of Banda endeavoured to induce him to 
openly proclaim his own religion, while he yet possessed sufficient 
political influence and authority.. Their suggestions were second- 
ed by his own yearnings and ambition. He had acquired broad 
lands in the Punjab, he had rendered himself more powerful than 
the Sodhis, the custodians of the sacred volume of Arjan, and he 
thought he could dispense with the services of his hitherto faithful 
Sikh allies. His demeanour towards the Sikhs became daily more 
irritating and offensive. He depreciated their religion, sought to 
discover faults in their conduct, and at last openly proclaimed 
that he would establish himself as Guru and offer hecatombs of 
Sikh opponents to the blood-delighting Kali. Such sacrifices, ini- 
tiated and sanctioned- by Gobind, Banda declared necessary 
for the success of a new religion; and his would succeed, when 
he had filled with human blood the khapar or sacred cups of the 
malevolent deity. 

Banda thereupon proclaimed his own religion. The blue clothes 
of the Sikhs were to be laid aside, and garments dyed red with ex- 
tract of safflower, a colour strictly forbidden by Gobind, were to be 
worn by his followers; and red turbans were to be wound round 
their heads for the sake of further distinction. They were enjoined 
to purify firewood before its introduction into their cooking places, 
and to rigidly abstain from meat and wine. “Wah Guruji ke 
fatah,” “ victory to the Guru,” the war cry of Gobind, was to be 
changed to “ darshan fatah,” or ‘ victory to the divine presence.” 
The customs of warfare and the observances of daily life which the 
Guru had contrived as suitable for his followers and conducive to 
their success, were all denounced, ridiculed, and discarded. Guru 
Gobind in his intercourse with the world had carefully excogitated 
the rules of guidance he laid down for his followers; Banda, a mau 
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merely brave and successful in war, was possessed of no worldly or 
political experience; and he sought to effect alterations, social 
aud religious, with all the confidence of stupendous ignorance. 

His few remaining Sikh allies saw that Banda’s designs and 
ambition were hopeless. They told him that he had not been 
their Guru, but only their guardian and secular leader; and they 
wished to return to the rule of Gobind, who had been their rea] 
secular and ghostly father. Even as Krishna had lived in hig 
youth among cowherds, but returned in his maturity to his parents ; 
or as young cuckoos, born in a raven’s nest, soon abandon their 
companions and adopt the habits of their species, so the 
Sikhs would abandon and follow the precepts of their rightful Guru. 
The enmity between the Sikhs and the followers of Banda reached 
a state of open warfare. The Sikhs took up their abode in Gurchak 
(Amritsar), and there fortified themselves. Banda affected to con- 
gratulate himself on having separated from them, and announced 
his intention of capturing Lahore, and thence continuing his career 
of conquest to distant Peshawar and Kashmir. He considered 
that when he had left the Sikhs to themselves, they would be 
attacked and defeated by the Musalmans, and then gladly sue for 
his assistance in their difficulties, 

The Musalmans were everjoyed on hearing of Banda’s severance 
from the Sikhs, and sent an embassy to induce them to fur- 
ther combine against him. As Buonaparte in Egypt at a later 
time proclaimed that his soldiers were Musalmans, and deserved 
the gratitude of the Turks for having expelled the Christian 
knights of Malta, so the ambassador of the Delhi Emperor averred 
tliat his master and his master’s army were all.of the sect of Baba 
Nanak, as described by the Sikh elders. The same God, they said, 
had made Baba Nanak and Babar. Banda was a_ worshipper of 
idols which Nanak rejected. A principle of the Musalmans is to 
destroy idols, and they therefore claimed religious brotherhood with 
the iconoclastic Sikhs. It is not clear whether the Sikhs joined the 
Musalmaus in opposing Banda’s attempt on Lahore, or merely held 
aloof from him. But it is certain that he was defeated by the 
Emperor's forces, aud now himself sued in vain for the assistance of 
his old allies. On their refusal, he saw that his defeat and death 
were inevitable. He ordered his followers to lay down their arms, 
as he had decided to surrender himself to the Musalmans. He 
directed the large gate of the Lahore fortress to be thrown open, 
and he offered himself to death by the missiles of the enemy. No 
such honourable termination of his career, however, awaited him. 
He was loaded with irons, put into an iron cage, and taken before 
the Emperorat Delhi. Then was enacted a scene not unlike that 
in Jerusalem of old before the Roman procurator. The Kazi 
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arraigned Banda and demanded his death; Farakhsher the Emperor 
declined to sanction the execution, and asked the Kazi to point 
out justificatory texts from the law of the Prophet. This was as 
easy tothe Kazi as to the Jews who arraigned Christ before Pontius 
Pilate,* and Banda’s execution was accordingly sanctioned. Banda 
was then put toa painful and ignominious death, and his corpse 
was dealt with as he had dealt with the corpse of the Governor 
of Sirhind. It may be added that in after days Banda’s followers 
denied his execution by Farakhsher, and asserted that he escaped 
from death by the spells of supernatural agency. 

Meantime, as previously stated, Gobind Singh had died in the 
Dekhan. It is the general opinion of Sikh historians that he de- 
liberately compassed his own destruction. He had done what lay 
in him for the Sikh cause; he had established new rules for his 
followers ; his political power was overthrown, and he saw no hope 
of reviving it; and so, like the god-like Nazarene of old, he deter- 
mined upon his own death.+ He persuaded the sons of Painda Khan 
to assassinate him in revenge for the murder of their father, and they 
reluctantly smote him with a dagger. A moment of regret ensued, 
and he allowed his wounds to be bound up. His life'soon seemed 
to be out of danger, when his mind again became reconciled to 
death and judged it the better portion.{ He purposely bent an 
enormous bow so as to burst open his wounds, and then allowed 
himself to bleed to death. 

It is probable that the Guru, whose sons had all been massacred 
by the Musalmans, and who had been separated from his people, 
would have declared Banda his successor, if he had been more loyal 
to him and had left- unperpetrated the many acts of folly above 
enumerated. Gobind’s confidence in Banda in particular and 
in human nature in general was irretrievably shaken, He declared 
he was the last of the Gurus, that he had delivered the Sikh com- 
monwealth to God the immortal, and that after his own death 
those who wished to commune with him io the spirit could do so 
by perusing the great writings of his faith. 





* Christ was put to death in obe- ent de lui, et le jetérent dans une dé- 
dience to the law of the Jews con- faillance pire que la mort. L’homme 
tained in the first five verses of the quia sacrifié 4 une grande idée son 
XII{ Chapter of the book of Deuter- repos et les recompenses légitimes de 
onomy. It is difficult to avoid endor- sa vie éprouve toujours un moment de 
sing M. Renan’s observation on the retour triste, quand l'image de la mort 
circumstance :—“ Si, au lieu de pour- se présente 4 lui pour la premiére fois, 
suivre les Juifs d’une haine aveugle, et cherche 4 lui persuader que tout 
le christianisme efit aboli le régime est vain.” “Jesus” par M. Kenan. 
qui tua son fondateur, combien il efit ft ‘‘ ll pouvait encore éviter la mort ; 
été plus conséquent, combien il eut il nele voulut pas. L’amour de son 
mieux mérité du genre humain! ” ceuvre l’emporta, 11 accepta de boire 

t “La terreur,!’hésitation #emparér- le calice jusqu’a la lie.” Yaa. 
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The martial spirit infused into the Sikhs was not soon lost, as 
their many victories over their Musalman neighbours, and their 
manly opposition to British troops can testify. Their new mode 
of life produced a change even in the physique and aspect 
of the people,* and attention to their sacred books and forms 
of stated prayer induced a mental discipline which operated favour- 
ably on their intellect. It is no part of my present design 
to enter onany account of the Sikb wars or Sikh struggles for 
political supremacy after the death of Gobind and Banda. And it 
would be tedious, if not impossible, to note the minor changes of 
religion that gradually resulted when the Sikh people were left with- 
out a Guru, when every Sikh priest put his own interpretation on 
the Granth, and when the ever wily Brahmins directed their ski]- 
fully contrived attacks against the formidable reformation. I pass at 
once to an account ofthe present state and present corruptions 
of the Sikh religion. 

The followers of Gobind, the tenth and last guru, are as pre- 
viously stated, called Singhs or lions. The followers of Nénak 
and of his eight successors are known we as Sikhs, ‘These 
are sub-divided into Uddsis, Nanak Shahis, Adan Shabis and 
Suthra Shahis, minor sects which it is not necessary at present 
to fully describe: They all believe in the “ Adi Granth,” or first 
Granth compiled by Arjan, but not in the volume compiled by 
Guru Gobind, For this reason Gobind’s followers consider Naénak’s 
followers heterodox. Nanak’s followers in return despise the 
imputation, avoid contact with Gobind’s followers, and sometimes 
lead an ascetic life like Hindu mendicants. 

The Singhs are secular or religious. Of the latter there are 
three classes: Akélis, Nibangs, and Nirmillas. All orthodox 
Sikhs must always have five appurtenances whose names begin 
with the letter K. These are spoken of by Sikhs as the five K’s, 
and are—the Kes or long hair, the Kirpan, a small knife with an iron 
handle round which the Kes, thus rolled, is fastened on the head, 
the Kachh or drawers, and the Kara, an iron bangle, for the wrist. 
While smoking and shaving any part of the person are strictly 
prohibited, the strict culinary ceremonies of the Hindus are relaxed. 
Excepting the flesh of the cow, the Sikhs are allowed to partake of 
all animal food aud of many other viands held in abomination by 


the Hindus. 
Notwithstanding the exertions and exhortations of the gurus, 





*This change in the ct of several Italian peasant women is due 
people may, it seems, be produced in to an habitual contemplation of the 
several ways, Thus it has been said sculpture and painting with which 
that the dignified expression of Italy everywhere abounds. 
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the Sikhs of the Punjab have now completely relapsed into idola- 
try, and, excepting that they still wear long hair, retain a few other 
external marks of the Sikh religion, and pay a reverence to the 
Granth which they carry to adoration, their worship in all respects 
resembles that of the Hindus, ‘They adore idols, visit Hindu places 
of pilgrimage, bathe in rivers sacred in the estimation of the 
Hindus, and spend their substance on presents to Brahmins. They 
employ Brahmins to marry them, to read services of purification, 
to perform their funeral obsequies, and generally, all the duties for 
which the laity of every religion are wont to employ priestly 
agency. The Hindu corruptions of the religion of Nanak and 
Gobind are now bitterly deplored by all educated and intelli- 
gent Sikhs. But as it has been found that, amid the universal 
corruption of the Christian Church in the middle ages, the Albi- 
geois, a small sect of hardy and intelligent mountaineers, preserv- 
ed the pristine purity of their faith amid their Alpine fastnesses, 
so amid the general corruption of the religion of Gobind there are 
to be found about one hundred Sikhs at Naderh * in the Dakhan, 
who are said to have up to the present time preservéd intact the 
faith and ceremonies of Guru Gobind. They have kept aloof 
from the contact of Brahmins, Brahmin ministrations are not 

rmitted either at their births, their marriages, or their obsequies. 
Whether they be Brahmins or Sudras who receive the sacramental 
pahul, all are by this fact at once admitted within a pale of social 
and religious equality. Brahmin weds Sudra, and Sudra weds 
Brahmin, No need, therefore, to put their infant daughters to 
death through fear of not obtaining for them husbands of their 
own social status, as is the custom among such a large section of 
the Sikhs of the Panjab. And widow marriages, reprobated by 
Hindus, and now consequently by the Sikhs of the Panjab are 
habitually solemnized with the clearest conscience among the 
Sikhs of Naderh.+ 

Nearly the same emancipation from prejudice characterized 
the Sikhs of Patna where the tenth Guru was born. Buta Short 
time since some priests of Amritsar settled there, and both by 
precept and example introduced their own narrow-minded and 
corrupt practices. At Patna, as at Naderh, the Sikhs pay the 
strictest attention to the injunctions of Guru Gobind, Sleeping or 
waking, they are never without the habiliments known as the 
“‘ five Ks.” So strong is the aversion of the more orthodox amon 
them to Hindus, that they will not even partake of food cooked by 





* This place is known tothe Sikhs the country, and this portion of my 
as Abchallanagar, the immoyable. paper, at least, is open to correction, 
tI have not visited that part of 
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their hands. This is carrying orthodoxy along way, but still further 
is it carried when they will not partake of food cooked even by 
a Sikh who has not on his person all the “five Ks.” It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that neither the Sikhs of Patna nor those of 
Naderh ever visit Hindu places of pilgrimage. And while thou- 
sands of Panjabi Sikhs have visited Hardwar, Benares, and Gaya, 
where they have placed themselves completely under the spiritual 
direction of the Brahmius, few. or none have made pilgrimages 
to Patua or Naderh, where they could see their religion in some- 
thing like its primitive purity. ) 

The Akdlis are the most enthusiastic members of the Sikh 
faith. Their origin dates from the time of the tenth and last 
Guru. Their name is derived from one of the epithets of God, 
Ak4l,* the eternal or immortal, a word which they are supposed 
to frequently ejaculate. They weara blue dress and lofty tur- 
bans which they call dumbdla or high-tailed. These turbans 
are ornamented with steel discs or quoits, daggers, aud knives, 
The Akalis appear to employ their turbans as our ladies employed 
chatelaines a few years ago, namely, to carry handy domestic arti- 
cle of frequent use. In an Urdu paper prepared for me by one 
of the chief priests of the temple, the Akalis are styled the most 
iguorant, cruel, and rapacious of the followers of Gobind Singh. 
But they would, in case of necessity, prove brave aud determined 
soldiers, and devote themselves to death as of yore in the cause 
of the holy Khalsa. Most of them professedly adopt celibacy iu 
which, however, chastity is not always au appreciable factor. 
And the few who are married are not capable either by their 
influence or the purity of their lives of retrieving the reputatiou 
of their much defamed monkish brethren. 

Authorities differ as to the origin of the blue dress. One writer 
states that the blue dress is an imitation of the blue dress of 
Krishua, the well-beloved shepherd-god of the forest of 
Brindraban. Another states that the blue dress was adopted iu 
imitation of Guru Gobind, who. by means of it escaped from 
his enemies. In the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb, Gobind 
was Closely and dangerously pursued by the imperial troops 
into the fortress of Chamkaur. He succeeded by the aid 
ofa dark night and the gratitude of two Mughal soldiers in 
escaping to Bahlolpur. Here, too, his safety was not assured, and, 
donuivg the blue dress of a Mecca pilgrim and personating the 
Musalman priest of Uch, he made his way to the wastes of Bha- 
tinda. It may, however, be here mentioned, that long before 


Ne not and He death. form or tangible manifestation (s¢¢ 


In“ Guru Gobind Singh ki Sakhian ” the 97th Sabhi). 
Akal is said to mean God, who has no 
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Muhammad appeared in the world, blue was a sacred color among 
the Egyptians and Hebrews. The blue costume which travellers 
remark worn by natives of Egypt at the present day, is as old 
as the Pharaohs.* 

In most of the exoteric observances of the Sikhs a deep purpose 
may be traced. When fighting was part of a Sikh’s duty, it was 
deemed necessary that bis head should be properly protected with 
steel rings ; aud long hair with knives concealed in it protected that 
part of the person from sword-cuts. The kachh, or drawers, 
fastened by a waistband, was more convenient and suitable for 
warriors than the insecurely tied séfa of general Indian wear. A 
Sikh’s physical strength was kept intact by the use of meat dread- 
ed by the Hindus ; and, the better to assist in this object, he 
was enjoined to abstain from the pernicious drugs, tobacco and 
bhang, then so freely consumed by both Hindus and Musalmans. 

Among the religious orders of the Sikhs in the Panjab, the 
Akalis may be said to preserve whatever remain of the customs 
of the last Guru. When they marry, they do not, like the other 
Sikhs, calla Brahmin to perform the nuptial ceremony. A Sikh 
priest is summoned. He reads the Anand, or epithalamium, 
composed by Guru Arjan Das. A sheet is then thrown 
over the bride and bridegroom, the well-known chdédar-ddlna 
marriage ceremopvy of the Panjab. ‘The holy Granth is used as 
@ witness on the occasion, instead of fire, which is an invariable 
concomitant of Hindu marriage ceremonies, Karaparshad is 
then offered to the Granth, and distributed amovg the guests, 
after which the ceremony is complete. 

The Sikh priest who has favoured me with this information, 
considers this marriage knot superior to the elaborate one of 
the Hindus, It is cheap, simple, and equally efficacious! Not 
only in the matter of marriage, but of other ceremonies also, 
is the Akali still more intelligent than his co-religionists. He 
does not, by piercing his ears and wearing ear-rings, render 
himself effeminate, or give a handle of attack to his enemies if 
ever engaged in close combat. When any of his friends dies, he 
does not call a Brahmin to read the mortuary service, or heap upon 
him a large recompense for his idle ministrations. ‘The Akali, instead 
of this, bestows alms on poor Sikhs, and he collects his friends to 
read the Granth with him, and pray that the soul of bis deceased 
relation may be speedily relieved from transmigrations. 

The strictest of the Akalis have acquired the epithet Bibeki,+ 





* See Mr. Bonwick’s “ Egyptian antic system means the discrimina- 
Belief aud modern Thought.” tion of the universal spirit from the 
t This word is derived from the visible world. , 


Sauskrit faq @ which in the Ved- 
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the discriminating, or the conscientious. These have engrafted 
all the prejudices of Hinduism on the bigotry of the Akalis, 
With all the irrational asceticism of the Vaishnu sect of Hindus, 
the Bibekis will not eat flesh or even partake of any article of 
food or drink which they have not prepared with their own 
hands. To such an extent is this carried, that they will not even 
taste food cooked by their wives, eat fruit purchased in the 
market, or drink water which they have not themselves drawn 
from the well. They consider it a sin to eat bare-headed, and will 
pay a fine (tankhwah) to the temple if they do so even inadvert- 
ently. They do not remove hair from any part of their persons, 
For the Hindu janeo, or Brahminical thread, they wear a sword. 
They are very strict in wearing the five articles of Sikh dress, 
whose names begin with a K, They will not drink water without 
immersing in it a knife or dagger, And, with an irrational mix- 
ture of spiritual pride and spiritual humility, they think them- 
selves equal to the tenth spiritual king, Gobind, while at the 
same time they acknowledge themselves his disciples. 

The asceticism of this class not only extends to these bigoted 
observances, but also to their ordinary conversation. They add 
the word “ Singh,” which is peculiar to the Sikh religion, as an 
affix to all substantives and sometimes to other parts of speech. For 
instance, instead of saying, ‘‘ Put the inkstand on the table,’ 
they say “ Put the inkstand Singh on the table Singh.” Another 
verbal peculiarity of theirs may be mentioned. It is well known 
that in Hindustani, as in French and Italian, all substantives are 
either masculine or feminine. The Bibekis, with pharisaical 
ostentation, never use a word of the feminine gender. If haply 
an object can only be expressed by one word which is feminine, 
they alter its distinctive termination. Thus the word kanghi, a 
comb, in such frequent use among the Sikhs who religiously wear 
loug hair, is grammatically feminine ; but when a Bibeki has occa- 
sion to use the word, he says kungha, changing the final feminine 
into a masculine vowel, thus altering the gender of the word, and 
religiously and prudently preserving himself from the contact or 
presence of even feminine substantives, 

Some of the Akalis call themselves Nihangs. It is said, that 
one day there appeared before the tenth Guru an Akali in a lofty 
turban to which were attached miniatures of all the weapons of 
warfare employed at that period. The Guru was pleased and said, 
that the man looked like a nihang or crocodile. The Guru saw 
that the turban gave a ferocious appearance to the religious warrior, 
and forthwith recommended it to his followers. The high-peaked 
turbans of the Nibangs are said by others to have had their origin 
in one of the marauding expeditions of Zam&n Shah against the 
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Sikhs, The latter on one oceasion were few in number and 
unable to cope in fair fight with their adversaries. They there- 
fore put on the high-peaked. turbans of the Turki soldiers, went 
armed among them at night, and completely destroyed them. 
The high turban was therefore permanently adopted as an auspici- 
ous article of costume. A third more probable account, however, 
is that on which the Sikh priests themselves appear to be generally 
agreed, namely, that the custom of wearing bigh-peaked turbans 
was first adopted in the time of Ranjit Singh. BholaSingh, a man 
of prodigious stature, used to sit daily in the balcony of the Akél 
Banga. His gigantie size appeared enhanced by his high-peaked 
turban ; and his advice and example induced other Ak4lis to adopt 
a similar head-gear. It soon became one of the distinctive articles 
of dress of their order. 

The more insolent of the Akalis and those addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drugs, appear to have appropriated to 
themselves the designation Nihang. The word is in such 
bad odour in other parts of the Panjab, that a man is styled 
a Nihang who has taken to vicious ways and bad livelihood. 
All European travellers in the Panjab during the Sikh régime 
have complained of the gross insolence, and in some cases of the 
foul language or maledictions employed by these Nihengs, or 
Akalis, to Christians. No such thing has, I believe, ever been 
witnessed in recent times. Several of the Ak4lis still have, ne doubt, 
a defiant air, but all of them with whom I have conversed I found 
uniformly courteous and civil. The same thing appears to prevail 
. wherever British rule extends. The heat of religious intolerance 
seems to abate in the temperate atmosphere of our own toleration, 
if not religious indifference. Some years ago 1 remember on 
visiting the very ancient Musalm4n shrine at Uch in the state of 
Bhawalpur, the attendants made defiant gestures and uttered 
what seemed to be at least very inhospitable cries as I rode past 
them. After some years during which the state of Bhéwalpur 
had the advantage of an English administrator, I again visited 
Uch and found every thing had changed. The people at the 
mosque no longer looked defiantly on a Christian, no longer 
muttered deep imprecations upon his head, but “ roared as gently 
as any sucking doves.”* 

The Nirmillas form an ascetic class which is only nominally 
Sikh, Their speciality is a devotion to Sanscrit literature, from 


* Sir John Malcolm,in the beginning wealth are to be decided, this formid- 
of the present century, foretold the able order would at once fall from 
decline of the Aké&lis:—“Should that power and consideration which 
Amritsar be no longer considered as they now possess, to a level with 
the religious capital of the Statein other mendicants.” 
which all questions that involve the 
general interests of the Common- “ Sketch of the Sikhs.” 
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which they have imbibed the tenets and adopted the principles of 
the Brahmins. They do not, therefore, though baptized Sikhs, deem 
the pahul, or ceremony of initiation, of vital importance. Many 
of them have doffed their long hair with the reformed religion of their 
fathers; and the number of those who adopt such a@ heretical 
practice is daily increasing. For the kachh or drawers, valued next 
to long hair by the Sikhs, the Nirmillas substitute the insecure 
langota of Hindu fakirs. And, to crown their iniquities, they wear 
an ochre-coloured garment called bhkdgwa, which is forbidden to 
ail true followers of Guru Gobind. They are considered the most 
moral and upright class among the Sikhs, 

The name Nirmilla arose in the following way :—One day when 
sweetmeats were being distributed to the Sikhs in the presence of 
Gobind, there was a savage rush made towards the distributors, 
The Guru was much displeased, and read his followers a sharp 
lesson on the demerits of greed. Observing at a distance, one 
solitary man who practised patience and kept his place, Gobind 
enquired his name: “ My name is Nirmal Singh” said the Sikh, 
“Nirmal,” replied the Guru, “Nirmail (without impurity) art 
thou, and Nirmail shall be thy followers.” The present Nirmallas 
claim to be descendants of the Sikh thus honoured by the 
praise and favourable vaticination of the Guru. 

Truly wonderful are the strength and vitality of the Hindu 
religion, Hinduism is like the boa-constrictor of the Indian 
forests. When a petty enemy appears to worry it, it winds round 
its opponent, crushes it in its folds, and finally causes it to dis- 
appear in its capacious interior. In this way, many centuries ago, 

induism in its own ground disposed of Buddhism. which was 
simply a Hindu reformation ; in this way in a pre-historic period it 
absorbed the religion of the Scythian invaders of Northern India ; 
in this way it has converted uneducated Islam in India into a semi- 
poaroien ; and in this way it is disposing of the reformed and once 

opeful religion of Baba Nanak. Hinduism has embraced Sikbism 
in its folds; the still comparatively young religion is making a 
vigorous struggle for life, but its ultimate destruction and assimila- 
tion in the body of the huge and resistless leviathan is inevitable. 
Notwithstanding the Sikh Gurus’ virulent denunciation of Brah- 
mins, secular Sikhs, as we have seen, now rarely do any thing with- 
out their assistance. Brahmins help them to be born, help them to 
wed, help them to die, and help their souls after death to obtain a 
state of bliss) And Brahmins, with all the deftness of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in Protestant countries, have partially 
succeeded in persuading the Sikhs to restore to their niches the 
images of Devi, the Queen of Heaven, and of the saints and 


gods of the ancient faith, 
M. MACAULIFFE. 

















































Art. IX.—PERSECUTION ON THE WESTERN GHATS. 


Ts celebrated lines of Adschylus, as translated by Mr, Robert 
Browning, 


.“ Zeus who leads onwards mortals to be wise, 

Appoints that suffering masterfully teach,” 
must often flash across the mind of the “ true reformer” in India 
as he thinks of the difficulties which are encountered in the 
redress of the most reasonable grievances, Departmental govern- 
ment carries with it most of the advantages which belong to a 
division of labour. But it has one obvious defect. The horizon 
of the officer engaged throughout his whole service in a special 
department must be limited. He is apt to lose sight of the effect 
which his operations are producing on a wider circle of social and 
administrative interests than that which his own depressed stand- 
point enables him to survey. Another mam may observe the danger 
and predict mischief, but he is at once met with the answer that he 
cannot see the technical difficulties which are involved in the 
change of tactics which he is advocating. At last, however, the 
catastrophe which was seen at a distance occurs, the curtain 
falls on a tragedy which touches the public conscience, and the 
departmental obstructor is hissed off the stage. Then the wail of 
suffering and persecution, which was so long unheeded, is borne 
along by the breeze of public sympathy, until the chorus of official 
protest is swelled into a ery of popular indignation, and reform 
can no longer be pushed on one side as injurious to the credit or 
interests of a special department. 

Unfortunately however the lesson which suffering teaches in this 
slow but masterful fashion is too soon forgotten. Each province 
of the empire must acquire its own experience, and so rapid and 
frequent are the transformations of Indian society that even in the 
same province a lesson acquired by one generation of officials, must 
be re-learnt by thesame tedious and cruel process by their suc- 
cessors, The only remedy against this evil lies in a full and public 
discussion, which distributes the experience of one province over 
the wider area of the empire, and illustrates the universal tend- 
ency of certain theories by their actual results in particular 
localities. In the Western Highlands of India the combined 
action of a rigid revenue system and a strict forest conservancy 
has entailed sufferings on the half-civilized population of the 
Ghat villages which have at last demanded the prompt interven- 
tion of the Bombay Governiment. The story of their struggle for 
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existence would fill one of the most tragie chapters of Indian _his- 
tory. But the lesson is not one which need only be read in one 
part of India, The circumstances are doubtless not without a paral- 
Jel in other mountain tracts of the empire; and similar catas- 
trophies will recur elsewhere unless public attention is thoroughly 
roused to the danger which is threatened whenever departmental 
doctrinaires are suffered to give the rein to over-zeal. The terror 
which the mere name of Forester has excited in the Ghatmatha or 
mountain region of the Sahyadri range is no phantom of exaggera- 
tion or native ignorance. Posterity will exclaim with the surprise 
of the philanthropic gentleman in Dickens’ greatest work, “Can 
these things be?” Every class of society in the Western Ghats 
has learnt the meaning of persecution. The cultivators who, 
amidst deluges of rain, bring to maturity scanty crops of coarse 
grain by incredible industry and labour, have, during the last ten 
years, been cut off from the lands called kumri lands, whieh alone 
are suitable for agrieulture. The Dhangars or herdsmen who, de- 
spite the ravages of wild beasts, have pastured their buffaloes from 
time immemorial on the mountain slopes are expelled from the 
forest’ reserves, and even the pools of water by the edict of the 
forest officer. The trade of the industrious iron smelters, and of 
the collectors of wax, honey, nuts, and other forest produce, is placed 
under the interdict of forest laws. Thus it has come to pass that a 
population of whose existence the Magistrates were hardly aware, 
has of late years been brought to the bar of public justice with 
unwonted frequency. It would indeed -have astonished Lord 
Macaulay had he foreseen the weapon which section 425 of his 
Penal Code would place in the hands of the Forester in bis un- 
equal contest with these poor villagers. How such a state of affairs 
has been brought about,and what claims these subjects of the Queen- 
Empress possess on the generous sympathy of the public, is a 
question to which it is hoped the following pages will supply an 
answer :— 

Of all the questions raised in this inquiry, the question of kumri 
cultivation has attracted the largest attention. A reference to 
the old revenue manuals and records of the Bombay Presidency 
gives an imperfect description of rab and kumri or dahli cul- 
tivation, which are almost treated as synonymous terms. In the 
days when forest persecution was unknown, the distinction between 
these methods of agriculture was of little importance. But it is 
now necessary to distinguish between them. Rab cultivation is 
largely practised on the outer fringe of the mountain districts 
as well as in the inner eircle. In rab lands the soil is prepared 
with a plough or ruder implement, and the ashes of dry leaves, 
grass, reeds, or forest cuttings which have been burnt on the 
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field are left as manure.* As soon as possible after the first good 
fall of rain the seed is sown broadcast, and after six weeks the 
seedlings are transplanted into land which has been prepared in 
the ordinary course of cultivation. It is immaterial whether the 
rab plots be on a slope or on the flat, whether the rainfall be 
excessive or light. The crop will accommodate itself to all these 
circumstances. On the other hand, kumri or dahli is a form of 
cultivation peculiar to the less precipitous slopes of the forest- 
clad rocks of the extreme Ghatmatha or central ridge of the 
Sahyadri range. The very thin layer of soil which barely covers 
the rock admits of no previous preparation. The scrub forest is 
felled, and left to dry. It is then burnt, and whatever soil can be 
scraped together by a rough bill-hook or axe is mixed with the 
ashes. After the burst of the monsoon the seed of nachni 
(Eleusina Corocana) is sown. There is no transplantation of the 
seedlings, but the success of the crop depends on the natural shel- 
ter which overhanging rocks may afford, and on the slope of the 
ground which carries off the deluge of rain, In many Ghat vil- 
lages there are no other lands available for culture. Asa rule 
only one crop of nachni can be grown on the same piece of land. 
It is necessary then to wait for six or seven years until nature 
has re-clothed the hill side with forest growth, and replaced the 
scanty layer of earth. But occasionally in favoured nooks the 
nachni crop is followed in the succeeding year by a coarser grain 
called wari (Coix Barbata), or in very rare instances by a third crop 
of karla or sesamum seed. 

But whether a single-crop, or-a rotation of two or three crops, be 
possible, an inevitable and long period of fallow must succeed the 
exhaustion of the soil and the destruction of the brush wood and 
tangled forest growth. Only when time has repaired the mischief 
caused can the slope be again utilised for cultivation. In con- 
sidering the agricultural condition of these isolated Ghat villages, 
the first important feature is the circumstance that only once in 
seven or more years can the soil be cropped. The second point to 
bear in mind is that, however large the village area may appear 
on the map, still the proportion available for cultivation may be 
very small. Flat land in these localities is as unsuitable for 
kumri as perpendicular slopes. In the former case, with the solid 
sub-stratum of rock-barely covered with soil, the crops will rot 
from excess of moisture. In the latter, the excessive drainage of 
more than 200 inches of rain will wash away the seed and soil, 





* A shrub called Nirgudi, and baking of the ground by the action 
Pangli afford excellent ashes, The of fire exercises a beneficial chemical 
ashes are not merely mauure, but the effect on the fertility of the nursery, 
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‘The favorably situated slopes are therefore few and excessively 
scattered ; but no distance or labour will deter the hardy moun- 
taineer from reaching them by rope ladders, or scaling perpendi- 
cular walls of rock. Unfortunately, the forest officers overlooked 
these essential considerations when they commenced to mark off 
forest reserves without sufficient attention to the necessities of the 
people. 

This brief description of cultivation amidst the precipices of 
the Ghats leads naturally to some account of the people who live 
there, and whose acquaintance every reader of the: History of the 
Mahrattas has already made. Mr. Grant Duff introduces them in 
these terms :—“ The mountain valleys were inhabited by a hardy 
poor race of people, whose industry exerted at all seasons scarcely 
procured them subsistence. Though armed to defend themselves 
against the attack of wild beasts, they were destitute of clothing: 
aud the few miserable huts of which their villages were composed, 
were insufficient to protect them from the inclemency of the 
weather.” Yet it must be confessed that their condition then 
was enviable as compared with the miseries which rigid forest 
laws have entailed upon them. But the manly characteris- 
tics of the Mawalis have not deteriorated since 1638. Every 
sportsman has experienced their possession of the same hardi- 
hood, courage and fidelity which induced Sivaji to select the 
Highlanders as his body-guard in the attack on Poona in 1663, 
and his subsequent adventures. Scattered and almost lost as 
the Mawal villages appear in the dense forests and inaccessible 
rocks of the Western Ghats, it might have been expected that 
they would possess no social cohesion. But the reports tend to 
show that an intimate sympathy exists between all the hereditary 
wardens of the frequent hill forts which frown upon the Deccan 
plain, from the Tanna district to that of Canara, for a distance of 
350 miles, At various times when pestilence or exceptional causes 
have depopulated a village, the hillmen of Savantwadi have 
sent forth colonies to re-people the hill tract ; and officers who are 
acquainted with the Ghats of Satara and Poona, have found there 
a population which still remembers its origimal connection with 
the Southern districts. There appears to be some difference of 
opinion as to their affection for their uncomfortable homes when 
circumstauces have driven them into the more luxurious villages 
of the plains. All authorities are however unanimous in observing 
their natural reserve and shyness and their unwillingness to leave 
their mountain fastnesses. Colonel Thomas, whose familiarity 
with their habits was very great, asserts that their partiality for 
their old homes is not merely a natural instinct, but a senti- 
meut which no experience of life in the plains can eradicate, He 
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remarks that, whenever from pressure of poverty they seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere, it is only with the intention of returning to end 
their days on their savings in their Ghat homes, If in extreme cases 
a whole family emigrates, they depute some of their connexions to 
keep alive the light in their homes, not merely in order to keep 
their memory and claims in view, but also as a religious obligation. 
In Pargarh and elsewhere Colonel Thomas witnessed instances of 
this practice with his own eyes. The question is not merely one 
of theoretical interest ; it is one of practical value in connex- 
ion with the endeavours which a civilized Government is making 
to reclaim this portion of its subjects from the life of extreme 
misery and hardship which continued residence on the malarious 
watershed must entail upon them. 

Extreme devotion to their homes and a life inured to hardship 
are not the only characteristics of this interesting hill population. 
The testimony to their simplicity, truthfulness, and loyal peaceful- 
ness, is unimpeachable. Unlike the Waghirs, Bhils, and Kolis 
of the Northern districts whom waves of immigration and conquest 
-have forced back from the plains of India into forest solitude or 
rocky fastness, the dwellers on the Western Ghats have never been 
a thorn in the side of Government. Undoubtedly, during the 
extreme agitation which the Deccan dacoities recently occasioned 
in Western India, the gangs of robbers found shelter, and perhaps 
some measure of sympathy, in the Ghat villages, But Hari Ram, 
Tatia, Chandia, Ganu and others, who were the leaders of the most 
successful of the robber gangs, lived in the villages which lie in the 
Deccan plain at the foot of the Ghats, and not in the highland 
hamlets which are the homes of the Mawalis. Mr. T. H. Stewart, 
whose acquaintance with the hill population from the Belgaum 
district to that of Ahmednagar, is greater than that of any other 
member of the Bombay Civil Service, thus defends them against 
the attacks of the forest officers, whose exclusive regard for the in- 
terests of forest conservancy had well nigh reduced the hillmen 
to desperation and starvation. He writes as follows :—“ Morally, they 
are a race of men of whom any Government might be proud, quiet, 
inoffensive, self-reliant, independent, truthful, seldom appearing 
unfavorably in our criminal courts. If physically they are defi- 
cient, it is the result of insufficient food and hand-to-mouth 
living. If idle, it is because they have long had no outlet 
for labour without leaving their homes behind. If listless, 
because their prospects are far from bright. If improvidently they 
remain in their homes, when foreign territory is open to them, it 
is because they are hoping against hope that some day their 
condition may excite pity and move to relief. If these people 
have always been in their present miserable condition, then the 
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memories of my informants who can recal a period of twenty or 
even ten years must be strangely at fault, and history and tradition, 
which connect them with the most celebrated exploits in Mahatta 
history, must be in error,” 

A visitor to their wretched hamlets would observe many ob. 
jects of interesting study. He would find there four separate clags- 
es, representing distinct stages of civilisation and economic 
progress, The agricultural community is represented by the Kul- 
wadis, whose name indicates their pursuit of agriculture and 
their connexion with the Mabratta peasantry of the Dekkhan, 
The Dhangars, or cowherds ( from “ Dhenu ” cow with the usual 
affix), form the pastoral community : whilst the Dhawads pursue 
the industry of iron-smelters, Lastly, there are Thakurs and Kolis, 
who are perhaps the aboriginal races, and who form a hunting com- 
munity dependent upon the chase. Each class follows its own spe- 
cial avocation, and the small hamlets are rarely the scene of class 
prejudice and intolerance. The form of cultivation which the first 
class adopts has been already described ; but the other classes merit 
some special attention, and each’has its own grievance against ° the 
operations of the Forest laws. The Dhangars live the roving, free 
life of a pastoral community pasturing their cattle in the forests, 
They are a less muscular and hardy race thanthe Kulwadis, and 
during the recent dacoities they were forward in rendering inform- 
ation to Government and tracking dacoits through the forests 
and mountains. Their own interests and the ease with which they 
can be punished by the forfeiture of their cattle naturally enlist 
them on the side of order. The Dhangar will not keep goats or 
sheep, and is disgraced unless he keeps cattle. Without cattle he is 
unable to marry. Wandering through the forests, they rely on their 
cattle as a protection against tigers aud panthers, and they declare 
that their buffaloes will at once range themselves in a circle round 
their keeper if the approach of a tiger is suspected. When the 
Dhangars are sufficiently numerous to live in a detached hamlet by 
themselves, they fortify the fronts of their houses and stables 
against the attack of tigers. 

The Dhawads would afford an interesting study to the historian. 
Physically, they are distinguished from their Hindu neighbours by 
high cheek-bones, beards, and large lips. They are Mahomedans 
by religion, but their laxity and degradation would disgust any 
orthodox follower of the prophet. They adopt children and wor- 
ship a god called Nath. Their morals are very lax, and they 
drink freely. Their language contains a considerable infusion of 
Hindustani. Their Hindu neighbours declare that 100 years ago 
none of them were to be found in the Ghats, aud that they emi- 
grated thither from Karad, But Karad itself is only one of a 
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chain of Mahomedan {outposts which mark the progress of Maho- 
medan emigration from Bijapur and the Nizam’s dominions. After 
the suppression of Mahomedan rule in Southern India, the scattered 
remnants of the conquering race must have wandered westwards, 
leaving everywhere in tombs and mosques the traces of their pro- 
gress, until they found an asylum in the solitude and isolation of 
the Sahyadri range. There the Dhawads have made a last 
struggle for existence by iron-smelting. Life in the Ghat villages 
is insecure without an iron weapon, and every resident earries his 
bill-hook by a string round his loins. The laterite, which is the 
prevailing formation of the rocks, contains a variable proportion 
of peroxide of iron, of which 8 to 10 Ibs. used to be obtained from 
one charge of their rude furnaces. The forests whilst they re- 
mained open furnished charcoal, and the Dhawads were able to 
minister to the wants of their neighbours, and support an honest 
though miserable existence by their industry. 

The Kolis and Thakursare the least important of the four 
classes, and are regarded by the rest as quite different from 
themselves. Their broad chests and muscular frames naturally 
fit them for the ehase. Some of therm catch fish under the 
waterfalls, but the majority pursue large game with astonishing 
bravery. They will not hesitate to drive a panther into a cave 
and pursue him into it, and despatch him with their bill hooks 
and axes. No game is too insignificant. They will hunt squir- 
rels and even unearthrats. These more exciting pursuits are 
supplemented by the collection of honey, wax, or other miscella- 
neous forest produce: and at all times they will attend the 
camp of any English officer who may visit the hills, for the oppor- 
tunity of labour or sport which his visit may bring. 

The useful class of Mbars, or inferior village servants, so essen- 
tial to the convenience of village communities in the Dekkhan, 
is also to be found in the Ghats. Most of them are Batulele Mhars, 
who have been expelled from caste for eating the flesh of the cow. 
The severe distress which the Highland villagers constantly have 
to undergo, and the temptation which the herds of the Dhangars 
offer to satisfy hunger by partaking of the flesh of their buffa- 
loes, which are constantly killed by tigers, would easily aceount 
for the growth of this class. But it may be regarded as a degraded 
portion of the Kulwadi class rather than a separate class of the 
Ghat community. 

All four classes live in amicable relations with each other, 
although they pursue different avocations, and do not intermarry 
as might be expected. Their conception of god is confined to his 
terrible attributes, and superstition plays the chief part in their 
religion, The screech of the brown wood-owl is of terrible import, 
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and they use the head of the cobra asa charm. Every hamlet 
has its temple in which indications of snake and tree-worship 
abound. A place is also assigned to the special tutelary god, or 
the sprite of the particular village. The Hindus have borrowed 
from the Hindu Pantheon Bhairava, or Bheru (the terrific,) who, ° 
as Siva’s son, appears with a ghastly head and a bowl of blood, 
whilst two dogs are waiting to share the horrid feast. Apart 
from the temple the miserable huts which form the village are 
congregated. They are built on tke same plan of dab and wattle 
with a frame-work of karvi reeds plastered with mud, covered by 
a thatched roof. The Kolis and Dhangars are particular in 
selecting sites for their huts near springs. The dress of all classes 
is scanty, consisting of languti and Dhotur, with occasionally a 
pugri. Every one carries his bill-book. The Kolis and Dha- 
wads are addicted to strong drink. At certain times they will 
all eat together, and no one objects to game or mutton. But 
their usual fare is very scant and hard. ‘The traveller will often 
find difficulty in obtaining even a coarse chapati, and if one 
is brought out for his inspection and taste, the uneaten fragment 
is carefully preserved for a future meal. In prosperous times 
they eat nachni, wara, and nagli with the root and fruits of 
the forest, of which the Jambul (Syzygium Jambolanum), the 
Hirda (Terminalia Chebula), the jack fruit and arrowroot are the 
most important. But during times of famine and severe distress 
even these are wanting. In some of the Ghat villages during the 
Jast famine the survivors subsisted for months on the underground 
sheaths of the wild plantain. ‘Crabs also were freely eaten, 
being coaxed out of their hiding places by scratching on the top 
of the boulders under which they lived. The effects of the famine 
are clearly traced in the diminished number of wild plantains and 
other roots, the supply of which was nearly exhausted by the 
demand for them. 

From this review of the character and habits of the native 
society which hides itself in the rocks and forests of Western India, 
it is necessary now to pass to a consideration of the effects which 
British administration has produced upon their condition. But 
before doing so it is well to anticipate criticism by proving 
from official sources that the tale of their deplorable state is no 
exaggeration of fancy or sentiment. Whilst the last embers 
of the mutiny were still smouldering, without having kin- 
died any spark of insurrection or even excitement in the 
minds of the loyal inhabitants of the Ghats, a British officer 
wrote in despairing tones of the “ pitiful cries of distress which 
reach me from the hill tribes.” In 1859 Mr. Seton-Karr 
reported that numbers were starving to death, and the rest 
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barely supporting life on the roots of plantains and cocoa-nuts, 
But affairs after that drifted from bad to worse, until any other 
race than the Kulwadis and Kolis would have been lashed into a 
frenzy of despair and rebellion at the indifference of Government 
‘to their fate. In 1873 Mr. Stewart, an Assistant Collector in 
Belgaum, wrote an admirable report, which opened up the question 
of kumri cultivation aud led to important results. A few figures 
will show the desperate pass to which things had come from the 
manner in which forest reservation had even then been pushed on 
without regard to the necessities of cultivation. In 17 villages of 
the Bidi Taluka, which contained a population of 3,307 and an area 
of 87,187 acres, only 1,738 acres were under cultivation. In other 
words oue acre in 50 was cultivated, and the area of cultivation 
per head was 4 acre of rocky ground. In a village called Chorle 
598 persons subsisted on 60 acres. In Holde 7 acres were sup- 
posed to feed 60 people, whilst 5 acres in Tanali were assigned for the 
same number of 60. Eight villages on the edge of the Ghat with 
1,624 souls had only 311 acres, and the land was unusually sterile. 
Nor were the small parcels of culturable land always held by the 
villagers themselves, for even here the money-lender had extended 
his hateful operations. The rice-land yielded most inferior kinds 
of rice, and the dry crop land was so stony and unfertile that long 
years of fallow had to succeed a year of cultivation before the soil 
could be recropped. The rainfall in every case was so excessive as 
to injure the crops, and the village lands were rugged hill, steep 
precipices or deep ravines. The lands most suitable for kumri 
were carefully closed as forest reserve. These and other reports 
made a great impression, and on May 5, 1874, the Government of 
Bombay published a Resolution in which they placed on record 
their deliberate conviction that the existing restrictions could not be 
maintained unless the villages in the Ghats were to be depopulated, 
or the people reduced to such straits as no civilized Government 
could tolerate. How the hillmen had been reduced to such 
straits, and were subsequently reduced to even greater, isa question 
upon the consideration of which we must now enter. The blow un- 
der which they staggered was the Revenue system of Bombay, and 
they fell prostrate before the forest conservancy rules, The great 
change which the Bombay revenue system introduced was to subs 
stitute a fixed annual rent for the possession of land for a crop 
assessment which had formerly been levied only on land actually 
cultivated. Any hillman cultivating a survey number became the 
possessor of it, and liable to pay rent on it whether it lay fallow 
or not, and whether it produced a crop or the crop rotted before it 
attained maturity. : 
A system suited to the regular and annually recurring cultivation 
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Jake, or the canals, causing them to silt up ina few years. 
calculated that no less than 20,000 tons of water are poured down 
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of the plains was unsuited to the capricious and peculiar charac. 
ter of kumri cultivation. The revenue officers were not allowed 
to relax the rules, and their rigidity and unsuitability to the high- 
land villages brought distress on these industrious cultivators, 
‘But ruin was not inevitable so long as the forests were still open to 
them. They could cut wood, gather nuts, collect honey and wax, 
‘quarry stone and pasture their cattle on the slopes. At length, how- 
ever, even'these last resources of a half-starved and fever-stricken 
population were taken from them. The denudation of the hill 
‘sides had attracted the anxious attention of Government, and 
Imperial policy could not be arrested by the cries of distress which 
no public ear could hear, nor public press repeat. 

The interests of the Forest Department clashed with those of 
the poor hillmen, and the weaker naturally went to the wall, 
The interests of ‘the former are so important that it is necessary 
in any impartial review to give a full account of them. The tract 


-of country which is under ‘consideration is the watershed of half of 


India, the catchment area of some of its greatest tanks and canals 


‘and the -source of the mighty streams which find their outlet in 


the Bay of Bengal after running a course of many hundreds of miles. 
The welfare of millions of British subjects, their protection against 
famine and drought, and the stability of public works which have 
cost millions sterling, depend upon the character of the vegetation 
with which the summit and the slopes-of the Sahyadri range are 


-clothed. If the vast volume of water which the monsoon pours 


in a deluge of 280 inches upon the Ghats is not regulated by the 
protection of forest growth aud vegetation, the detritus of the hills 
is hurled down into the torrents and carried into the Kharakwasla 
It is 


annually on a square acre of land in the central range of the Ghats. 
The erosive force of such a torrent needs no description. The 
rapidity of the drainage -carries off this volume of water with a 
violence which does material damage to river banks, bridges, culv- 
rts, and embankments, whilst it also exhausts, in a few months, 
a supply which the thickly-populated plains of India require for a 
year. No champion of the interests of the Ghat villagers will 
deny that the public interests of the many outweigh the sufferings 
of a few, and that some interference on the part of Government to 
protect the Sahyadri range from denudation is imperatively called 
for. Enough has been said of the character of kumri cultivation 
to justify the aversion with which it is regarded by the forester 
aud the statesman. But unfortunately these considerations were 
allowed for a time to have undue sway in the Councils of Govern- 
ment. The Bombay Government had laid down the principle that 
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kumri must be regarded as an evil which should only be tolerated 
to the extent of absolute necessity. Sir Philip Wodehouse, in the 
course of a long tour along the edge of the outer spurs and slopes 
of the Ghats, had been pursued by numerous deputations of half- 
starved hill-tribes, whose physical condition of disease and distress 
had excited his utmost sympathy. Impressed alike by his own. 
observation and the unanimous opinions of the revenue officers, he 
had placed on record an opinion that the demands of forest conserv- 
ancy must be satisfied without entailing on a harmless and indus- 
trious population such sufferings as no civilized Government could 
tolerate. But his successor arrested the reforms which this indica- 
tion of policy was intended to effect. Therein was given to the 
zeal of the forest officers, and within afew years the catastrophe 
was evident which the Bombay Government‘are now striving. to 
avert. In what spirit the Forest Department: proceeded to con- 
serve imperial interests has now to be shown. 

The creation of forest reserves had commenced long before the 
Forest Act of 1878 became law. The inquiry into rights of pro- 
perty, pasture or easements which that’ Act requires, was little 
heeded in the first rush of zeal and energy with which the foresters 
hastened to build up their department. It seemed so natural 
that perpendicular rocks, the crest of the range, the hollows and 
the base of the Sahyadri range—in fact the Ghatmatta, the Khoras, 
and the Mooras—should all be included in one thorough and satis- 
factory scheme of forest reserve. What was kumri to the forest 
officer who had never heard of it?. The population could seek a 
livelihood elsewhere,.and they must be driven out from their bigh- 
land homes by laying the forests, the slopes, the mines, the pastur- 
age and all rights of way or rights to water, under the interdict. of a 
forest notification. The scheme looked wellon paper, but it took no 
account of the passionate love of their homes, and their dread of the 
plains from which their ancestors had been driven, which is an ins- 
tinct of the Mawalis, The people did not retire, but they staid to 
starve in their homes. A few were driven by hunger to infringe the 
forest rights which had been wrested from them without any inquiry 
into their prescriptive title. Mr. Stewart reported that he shuddered 
to think of the numbers of peaceful and industrious subjects of 
the Queen who had seen the inside of British gaols for pursuing 
their industries as they had been accustomed to do from time 
immemorial. The introduction of the Forest Act made little 
difference in the proceedings of the forest officers, Orders were 
issued to make large additions inevery Ghat district to the forest 
reserves. Sir R, Temple threw himself with ebharacteristic energy 
into the work, and the protests of the District officers were un- 
heeded, Had Government then paused and collected the informa. 
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tion which it has since acquired, there can be no doubt that the 
ability and penetration of Sir Richard would have made him modi- 
fy the impetuosity of the “ thorough and satisfactory system of 
conservancy ” which the conservator of forests was blindly advocat- 
ing. As it was, lists of numbers fitted for Forest reserves were 
ordered to be prepared with speed for early notification. In some 
cases these lists were returned to the Collector with orders that they 
should be largely increased and returned within three weeks’ time, 
The monsoon had burst when these orders were issued, and it was 
impossible to visit the Ghat villages. No extra agency for making 
inquiries was sanctioned, and yet the orders were so peremptory that 
in some cases the lists were not-even submitted through the proper 
departmental channel. In short, no rights were respected, and the 
inevitable consequence was ignored. 

That consequence was, however, soon apparent. The majority of 
the Ghat villagers, smarting under a sense of broken faith, took 
every constitutional method of appealing against their deprivation 
of rights which involved nothing short of starvation. In one district, 
that of Admednagar, some villages treated the edicts of the forest 
officer with contempt. The magistracy declined to convict the cul- 
tivators who continued to pursue their kumri system of agriculture, 
and the forest penalties could not be enforced. Elsewhere the 
people obeyed the law, but protested against their exclusion from 
the forests. Every class of the Ghat community was equally affect- 
ed. The Kulwadis wanted land for cultivation: the Dhangars 
cried out for pasturage and access to the water sunplies: and 
the Dhawads complained of their exclusion from the quarries 
in which they had worked from time immemorial. The Governor, on 
his visit to Mahabaleshwar, was waited on by numerous deputations 
who had travelled immense distances to lay their grievances before 
him. The district officers were followed on their tours by half- 
starved hillmen, whose misery drove them into the plains against 
their natural instinct. The medical assistants in charge of the 
dispensaries on the skirts of the Ghats reported the extraordinary 
increase of cases of round worms, which they attributed to in- 
sufficient and badly-cooked food. Even the women and children 
who had helped their families by collecting hirda nuts 
(Myrobolan), or honey and bees’ wax, found that the collection 
was restricted within certain limits; and even within these limits 
they were obliged to deal with a contractor to whom in many cases 
the collection cf miscellaneous forest produce was sold by auction. 
The pressure which this chorus of discontent and protest exerted was 
irresistible. The administration had meanwhile passed into new 
hands: aod Sir James Fergusson, unpledged to either party, was able 
to take a calm and impartial- view of the situation. He was not 
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inclined to overlook the importance of the imperial interests involved 
in promoting the re-forestment of the Ghats. At the same time the 
deliberate opinion of Sir Philip Wodehouse stood on record as a 
protest against the extreme measures which had lately been 
adopted. Under these circumstances he determined to adopt a 
middle course, and, whilst retracing the steps taken in the last 
few months, to make no concession until the necessity for it was 
indisputably shown. 

The concessions made have therefore been jealousy guarded, 
and some description of them may now be given. In order that 
the cultivators might raise sufficient crops for the population of 
the highland villages, it was necessary to re-allot them land for 
kumri. But such re-allotments have only been sanctioned in 
exceptional tracts where two conditions are observed. The first 
condition is that the tract should be isolated and far removed 
beyond the range of markets, and where labour and other sources 
of subsistence are not to be procured. The other condition 
depends on the configuration of the country and its adaptation to 
the kumri form of cultivation. The wants of one village, as com- 
pared with those of another not even far distant, depend entirely 
on this consideration, and vary therefore indefinitely, In these 
special tracts concessions have been made, which again are care- 
fully guarded against abuse. For the Government still recognise 
to the full the objections to which kumri cultivation is liable, 
and look forward to a time when it may be stopped without 
entailing on the people such sufferings as no civilized Government 
ean tolerate. With this view a-timit is fixed for the area assigned 
to kumri, so that it may never exceed half an acre per head of 
the population in the Ghat village, or 4 acres per head fora 
period of 8 years including fallow. This is the maximum assign- 
ment, andin point of fact it has hardly ever been reached. The 
rules regarding rotation are extremely strict. The whole area 
assigned is divided into blocks according to the number of years 
which it will take the land ‘to recover and re-forest itself after 
cultivation. If, for instance, the land bears a rotation of crops 
for two years, then it must lie absolutely fallow for six more years, 
during which the process of reboisement is continued with the 
rapidity natural to a country so refreshed with heavy rain as the 
Ghats are. The natural process is further assisted by protecting 
a certain number of trees in each bloek during cultivation, 
and re-sowing the whole after it has been cropped. 

In order to assist Government in protecting the land during its 
period of fallow, advantage is taken of the clan feeling which 
exists in these highland-villages, and the respect which is paid to 
the headmen, A Committee of Heads of families is formed in 
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each village, who pledge themselves to protect the fallow blocks 
from any clandestine attempt at cultivation. A fresh lease for 
the block which is to be cropped is taken every year from the 
Committee, and thus there is no possibility of a future generation 
overlooking the stringent conditions on which the concessions now 
granted are made, 

It would excite surprise to recount the difficultfes and objections 
which have been thrown in the path of a reform effected with so 
many precautions, and demanded alike by justice and necessity. 
The forest officers adopt the motto “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum ;” 
and contest every inch of the ground. Yet itis obvious that the 
small patches which, under the system deseribed, are annually taken 
from forest reserve, are utterly insignificant compared with what 
is left. Only a fraction of the blocks is cut down at a time, and 
then it is allowed to recover itself for six or seven years, The eye 
of an observer wanders over hill and valley of dense growth, 
and cannot fail to notice the paucity of the blocks where, under 
shelter of the overhanging rock or on gentle slope, the bared 
and blackened hill side shows that the land is prepared for kumri, 
The effect on the rainfall, the rivers; and the springs of such 
partial denudation cannot really be appreciable. Nor is the loss 
of valuable timber worth discussion. One of the conservators of 
the Bombay Forests, whose experience is great, has not hesitated 
to describe the trees on a piece of kumri land as “not worth 
the expense of cutting, the whole being stunted and unfit for 
profitable use.” The same authority writes about another kumri 
tract as follows:—‘The natural formation is laterite and red 
gravel, with but little depth of soil, and unsuited for the growth 
of large timber ever likely to pay the cost of taking it out. The 
Careya Arborea and Ticas family appear to thrive best—both 
useless wood for building purposes—and there is a fair sprinkling 
of Lagerstreemia and Terminalia, stunted and ill-shaped, wherever 
soil of sufficient depth to hold their roots has collected between 
the rocks. The slopes of the hills and sides of the deep ravines 
and water-courses are more or less covered with an inferior growth 
of bushes, trees and karvi (Strobilanthes).” Any fears then 
which might be entertained as to the effect which the concessions 
lately granted might exert upon the prospects of forest conserv- 
ancy, may be dismissed as groundless. On. the other hand the 
gratitude of the villagers to whom these concessions have been 
made, and the envy of those to whem they have been denied, 
prove that the policy of Government is really appreciated, and may 
be expected to attain the object which it is intended to have. 

The measures taken to redress the grievances of the other 
classes require no detailed explanation. Forest reserves which 
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are not actually under process of re-forestment are to be thrown 
open to grazing. In some parts a reservation is made that not 
more than three-fifths of the total area shal] be given out to the 
Dhangars. The intolerable restrictions which closed the water 
ools and springs against man and beast in the hottest and driest 
months of the years are to be modified. Something will also be 
done, it may be hoped, to allow the fron smelters to continue their 
harmless and useful trade. Lastly, the Government have discourag- 
ed the system of contracts for miscellaneous forest produce, and 
especially the collection of hirda nuts. Such a system interposed 
an obnoxious middleman between the collectors and the market 
which had an injurious effect on the profits of the former without 
in any way increasing the receipts of the Forest Department. 
Such has been the history of what has been termed the perse- 
cution of the Ghat villagers. Driven from the plains by fresh 
tides of conquest, these hardy hillmen have battled against a 
malarious climate and the ravages of wild beasts. The hardships 
which they have undergone, and the many noble traits in their 
characters, entitle them to the generous sympathy of the British 
Government, Yet they have encountered in the foresters a worse 
enemy than ever their forefathers met on the plains of the Dek- 
khan. The native constabulary of India, under the strict supervi- 
sion of the Magistracy, checked at every step by law and re- 
gulation, and working in the full light of public opinion, are 
often looked upon with terror by the people. But the organised 
persecution of the Forest Department, with its ignorant army 
of beat guards and forest patrols, far removed from British 
supervision, inspires far more terror in the solitude of the 
highland villages than can easily be imagined by those who have 
vever visited these remote valleys and mountains, The writer of 
this paper was lately trying a villager charged with the offence of 
cutting down a small tree. In defending himself the accused man 
exclaimed with vehemence :—“ Is it likely that I should cuta branch 
when even a leaf is now more sacred in the eyes of Government 
than the happiness of its hill-subjects?”’ The interests of any de- 
partment are the interest of the whole machinery of Government. 
The protection of the Ghats against denudation is a matter of 
vital interest to the State and to the population of India. But 
public opinion and common sense will endorse the policy laid 
down by Sir Philip Wodehouse, and now being vigorously pro- 
secuted by Sir James Fergusion. That policy was thus described. :— 
“The demands of forest conservancy must be satisfied without 
entailing on a harmless and industrious population such sufferings 
as no civilized Government ¢an tolerate,” 


W. Lez—WABNER. 
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Art, X.--HINDUSTANI POETS AND POETRY. 


| F speech is thought incorporated, the literature of a people is 

the incorporation of its mental and moral life, Its liter. 
ature is 2 monumental embodiment of the evolution of its thoughts, 
of the development of its moral and intellectual life, and of the 
emotions that have thrilled its leading and representative minds, 
The record of the daily life of a mere cooly, exhibiting his thoughts 
and emotions from childhood to the end of his life, when he passes 
unnoticed from the vast congeries of that collective, progressive 
being called humanity, would be a wonderful study. The life of 
a great people, stereotyped for us and for coming ages in its earliest 
and latest literature, is a noble field for investigation and thought. 
No one can be a broad, inteiligent, appreciative worker among 
a people possessing a literature, without being a student of. that 
literature. 

Not to delay with a discussion of what constitutes the Hin- 
dustani language, I take what may be conveniently called one 
dialect ot it, and confine myself to Urdi Poetry, using the term 
Hindustani as synonymous with Urdi. The moral and emotional 
life especially is exhibited in poetry. The heart and the sentiments 
sing and we get poetry. The emotional or sentimental ebullition, 
as it ripples forth in rhythm and measure, embodying some thought, 
or feeling, or passion, is by a trope put for the voice of a muse or 
the tones of her lyre. And consistently enough, for we are here 
in the realm of imagination and rhetorical personification. 

Poetry being the language of passion and imagination, it {s a 
phenomenon to be expected that it be found early in the history 
of the individual or nation. ‘Then the imagination is most lively, 
aud the passions and the feelings are less under control. In the 
enchanted days of youth when the tender sentiments abound, prose 
is far too sober a dress for the rosy imaginings and the vivid glow of 
feeling. Hence the innocent delusion so frequently indulged im, that 
one has breathed the air of Parnassus and must be a poet. Con- 
firmations from personal experience will suggest themselves. 
Poetry is a phenomenon of the early literary.life of a nation also. 
Urdé literature is now in its earlier stages; the poetic period is here, 
and numerous among the books that are now somewhat rapidly 
making up a literature, are efforts in poetry. An interesting ques- 
tion might be raised here as to the availability of the Urdt language 
as a medium for the poetic inspirations of the muses. This avail- 
ability consists in its power as a thought vehicle, and its develop- 
ment in tropes and figures—its quality of resonance and smoothness 
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and sweetness—its. susceptibility of rhythm and metre. Some 
of these matters must come with the growth of a language, while 
some of them, as tropes and figures, may exist in great power in 
the early stages of a language, and are often found in its oldest 
literature. Nothing ean exceed the vivid personifications and 
apostrophes of the Rig-Veda hymns, and of the early Hebrew 
poetry, for example, in the 148th Psalm: “ Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise ye him, sun and moon ; Praise ye him, all ye stars of light. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps, fire 
and hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars * * * let them 
praise the name of the Lord.” What touches of beauty and 
power are found in Isaiah: “ The mountains and the bills shall 
break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands’ (Chapter 55,12). The Urdd, while stilt 
in an early stage of existence as a language, and while yet almost 
in the infancy of its literature, nevertheless has great fertility of 
resource for the expression of the creations of imagination, and 
impassioned thought, for, Minerva-like, it sprung fully equipped 
from the brain of such noble progenitors as the Sanskrit, Arabic 
aud Persian. These have contributed at once to its treasure of 
poetic power. Evidence and illustrations of this will accumulate 
as we proceed. The languages that brought together the elements 
that form the UrdG or camp language, brought also the elements 
in all their completeness to fornr the poetic structure and nomen- 
clature of its metrical compositions. The Hindustani muse, as 
intimated, leaped forth with her lyre strung and tuned. 

The prosody of the Urdiis the prosody of the Persian—is the 
prosody of the Arabic. And here we have buta repetition of the 
story of the “ Queeu’s English ”—so rapidly, with its linguistic 
virtues and vices, becoming the lingua franca of the world, 
English poetry is born of Latin and Greek poetry, as its structure 
aud nomenclature so plainly betray. | 

The UrdG language is already spoken with more or less purity, 
compared with its best type, by nearly as many as speak the 
English tongue, and to the point we are after—let us note the 
nomenclature, outward form and style of its poetry. The words 
for poetry are nazm and shiar. The first of these is from au 
Arabic word meaning to arrange, or put in order. We have here 
a word expressing a power less original than is implied in the one 
from which our poet and poetry are derived. The Greek poet was 
a creator. As the earliest authors were poets—their metrical 
productions were. recetved and admired as veritable creations. 
The word nazm (poetry) refers to the fact of something being 
put together in an orderly manner or measured arrangement, 
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The word shiar is also an Arabic word, from which we get another 
Arabie word shdir a poet, now in every-day use in Urdt. The 
word shiar in Arabic, and also the cognate Hebrew word shdéar 
(YW) mean to divide, discriminate, know. Hence the common 


Urda word shatir, wisdom, intelligence, from which the reason is 
apparent why in the early days of Arabic poetry, he, although 
unlettered, who could utter his thoughts in rhythmical and mea- 
sured language, and often in song, was a shair, or wise man. From 
the same root we get mushéira, a word in common use, meaning a 
place where the poets or wise men of the city meet for exhibitions 
or contests in poesy. You will hardly find a city or town that does 
not keep up a mushdira, or circle of poets, who meet for a kind of 
symposium in which they compare poems and often give out sub- 
jects for new efforts. 

We already have, as before intimated, a prosody or science of 
poetry in Urda. Jlm-i-Uruz is the word ‘used to designate this 
science. 

Maulvi Muhammad Ahsan, formerly teacher in the Bareilly 
College, is the Author of Risdlde Urdiz, always to be had from 
the Government Press at Allahabad. The word Uriz, used for 
versification, is from the same root as arz a petition, or presenta- 
tion ; heuce Uruéiz is a presentation, or digest, of the subject of 
poetics. 

Let us now take a rapid glance at the elements that enter into 
this science. Thinking of poetry simply as an orderly or metrical 
string of words, which is true to the idea of nazm, as far as the 
mere words are concerned—the rukn or foot is the first thing to be 
noticed. It means a pillar—plural arkan, figuratively illustrated 
in the “arkdn-i-duulat,” or pillars of state, often used in de- 
scribing the men who are supposed to stay the Government. 
. Rukn,” then, refers to the words set up as posts in a measured 
march, as the nazm-maker moves alovg. From the rukn or 
rather plural arkdn, poetic feet, the bakr is formed, with what 
propriety so called—it is difficult to say. Buhr, metre, has reference 
to the arrangement of feet ia the verse or stanza. This word, also 
from the Arabic, means river or sea. ‘The measured flow or music 
of the sea wave, or the pleasant ripple of a river, would suggest a 
name for the measured rolling feet of the early poets of Arabia. 
In Urda, then, poetry flows ; in English it wulks on feet, or trips 
along, referring either to the measured tread with which the poem 
moves along, or the word fvot is simply typical of measurement In 
the poetic line, which alas is often only measurement of words in 
a line, without the light, tripping air of delightful tropes in troops, 
or the stately steppings of the grand creations of the true 
poictes. In reference to the feet, or measured arrangement in lines, 
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we use. the word metre, while the Hindusténi has the word wazn, 
weight, as well as,bahr for the same thing. Thus, the Hindustani 
will ask for the wazn, or weight, of a poem, very little of which, 
changing the sense, is found in many effusions. Of the 21 or 
more feet in use in Persian, some 11 have acquired a standard 
position in UrdG. This is about the same number as that recognized 
in English. As the Urdt feet come from the Persian and Arabic, 
and these correspond to the Latin and Greek, the poet of India 
and the poet. of the West walk with the same feet, and tread in the 
same tracks. The measured tread of Pegasus and the dulcet 
accents of Parnassus, after some 2,500 years, are re-echoing to-day 
inlands and languages as widely separated as the Occident and 
Orient, Feet in Urd& have not different names as in English. 
There are no “ iambus” and “ trochee” and “ dactyl” and “ spondee,” 
so named, Yet these exist and are represented, as in Persian, 
by the conjugation of a verbal root, in such a way as to indicate 
the length and quantity of the feet. The same word is repeated 
through the entire line, with the same or a different conjugational 
form, so as to represent the various lengths and quantity of the 
feet. It is almost impossible to represent this point in English, 
so different is the structure of the language from that of the 
Arabic, from which this method of noting the poetic feet is taken. 
Nor can it be done by the conjugation of any word in Urda. A 
very feeble and limited illustration may be worked out on the 
stock word “love,” of our English grammars, varying the pro- 
nunciation to suit our purpose, Take one of the most popular 
bahrs or measures, an octameter line, thus :— 


Beléved, beléved, beléved, belov’d. 


or another arrangement of feet in the same measure, thus :— 
Belovéd, belov'd, belovéd, belov’d. 


Here we have the amphibrach and iambus, as we should say in 
English; but a Hindustani poet would say we have feet of the 
measure “ belovéd” and “ belov’d.” This is the heroic metre of 
the Hindustanis, in which they write of wars and the brave, al- 
though my illustration lies close to a much more tender sentiment. 

Accent, so important in English Poetry, does not seem to be 
thought of in Urd& Poetry, and in this, as in almost every thing, 
it follows the prosody of the Arabic and Persian, It has been 
disputed whether or not we have accent proper inthe Hindus- 
tani language. This whole subject seems to be covered by 
the question of vowel quantity, after the manner of the Greek and 
Latin. In English poetry often a fine rhythmic effect is brought 
out by the accent as in this stanza from Poe's “ Raven ;”— 


* Once, upon a midnight dreary, 
While I pondered, weak and weary, 
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Over many a quaint and curious 
Volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gown rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door. 
’Tis some visitor, I muttered, 
Tapping at my chamber door, 
Only this and nothing more.” 
Here the accented syllables are nearly all short in quantity, 
In Hindustani poetry the feet are made up of long and short 
syllables, making quantity an important subject. Thus, in the 
technical lines, repeated in a variety of ways to indicate the various 
metres and varied quantity that may be used, we have the popular 
measure before referred to which runs thus:— 
Fatvilan, fatilan, fatilan, faul. 
or Félan, fatl«n, falan, fadlan. 
It is this difference between accent, as we wunderstand 
it, and quantity, as found in Hindustani poetry, that makes. the 
translation of ‘English hymns into something Hindusténi, sup- 
osed to fit both the accent of the English hymn and the accent 
of the tune to which it is sung, so dangerous an undertaking, 
More real knowledge of the problem proposed would perhaps be 
prejudicial to the size of our Hindustani hymn books, 

But to return, touching the subject of metre, the Hindustanfs 
have adopted names from the Persian, to indicate length and 
nature of measure, just'as we speak of long metre, and short 
metre, and Heroic measure, and Alexandrine measure, or penta- 
meter, hexameter, &c. In Hindustani we have, for instance, 
Bahra-Sarvia, rapid measure ; Bahr-i-Khafif, which we may 
call short metre; Bahr-i-Kamil, perfect measure ; Bahr-i-Muta- 
qarih, meaning, perhaps, the most pleasing and popular metre. 
There are.also words to indicate the number of feet in a line, or 
of lines in a stanza, as Musaddas, hexameter ; Musamman, octa- 
meter. 

Passing on, we may note something of the structure of the 
verse and stanza, A verse, in the strict.sense of one line, is called 
in Urdaéi a bait, or house, from the Arabic and its sister the 
Hebrew—the echo of which we have in the first syllable of the 
names “ Bethel,” and “ Bethlehem,” and-“ Bethabara.” But 
why is it called a house? This is less easily answered than the 
question why we call it a verse, from the Latin versus a row, 
which in turn is from vertere to turn round; that is, at the end 
of a regular row or line we turn round. All this is plain enough, 
but with all the research I have been able to make, the’ pro- 


priety of calling a line of poetry a house has never yet appear- 
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ed. To be sure, the hemistich, or half verse, is called misra, 
which literally means a door ; but two doors are a long way from 
making a house. Besides, why is this called adoor? What 
we call a-couplet, or distich, is generally written as one line in 
Persian and UrdG. Perhaps it is thought that the two half 
lines fold on each other like the halves of a double door. From 
the door to the house is not far ; hence perhaps the fruitful ima- 
gination of some primitive Arabic poet gave the name house 
to the entire verse. 

As usually written, two lines of our poetry make one of the 
Hindustani. Sometimes four misras, or two baits, equal to four 
lines of our poetry, will extend across the page. Often a narrow 
blank space is ruled between the misras, or hemistichs, intended 
to be a pleasing aid to the eye and mind of the reader. 

The combining of lines into stanzas, wrought out in sucha 
variety of ways according to the poet’s taste in English, is a 
matter of importance in Urdti also. Many poems have no such 
divisions. The Rubdé¢ is a poem in which the stanzas consist of 
four “ misras,” or hemistichs, all having the same rhyme. The 
mukhammas is a stanza of five hemistichs, the musaddas of six. 
These have their rules for rhyme or metre, and in most books 
the page is lined in such a way as to indicate the form of stanza 
to the eye. 

And here a word as to rhyme. Shakespear’s plays are 
poetry, although the rhyme the critic was after, does not appear. 
All Urdd poetry on the contrary must have its rhyme. This is 
the generic test. The “ Qisas-ul-Ambia” has a prose arrange- 
ment, but in figure, and conception, and rhythm of sentence, it is 
fine poetry ; yet itis not called poetry. The important place of 
rhyme in poetry must not be surrendered because many a perfect 
rhymist rhymes doggerel. Every tuneful nature responds to 
rhyme, and some of the sweetest and most musical poems in every 
tongue move forward to the dulcet rhythm of echoed and re- 
echoed sound. What can be more simple and charming in idyllic 
sweetness than the little poem to a star, familiar to so many 
children, which runs thus ;— 

* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
When the blazing sun is set, 
And tlhe grass with dew is wet, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night.” 

Much of the charm of Poe’s poems is in this matter of thyme, 

The word for rhyme in Hindustani is Qaféya ; rhyme-making, 

Qafiya-bandt, Qéafiya is from an Arabic word meaning to follow, 
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and the word is used to indicate a repetition of sound, just as our 
word “rhyme,” if connected with rhythm, from the Greek 
pvOnos, Meaning a regular recurring. A familiar example of 
rhyme, taking that most familiar book, the Bagh-o-Bahar, is found 
in the bait, or couplet :— 
“ Chalti chakki dekhkar, diya Kabir4 ro, 
Do patan ke bich 4 sdbit gaya na ko.” 

A fine specimen of rhyme taken from Maulvy -Safdar Alis 
Bulbulon ke Najme, or Songs of the Nightingales, runs thus in 


the praise of God :— 


* Qalam phir shah4dat ki ungli uth4 
Ha harf-zan yan ki Rabb-ul-U]4, 
Nahin koi tera na hoga sharik 
Teri zat hai wahdah@ 14 sharik. 
Parastish ke qdbil hai t@ ai karfm, 
Ki hai z4t teri Gaftir-o-Rahfm.” 


The same sound often rhymes through an entire poem. The 
word radif also indicatesa kihd of rhyme not often found in 
English, in which the same word rhymes with itself. The word 
vadtif means two persons riding the same horse, the aptness of 
which would be, that Pegasus in this case is carrying the same 
word double. A specimen, not the most poetical, and in which 
the horse is ridden quite to death, may be found in the “ Nightin- 

ale Songs” referred to. It is a gastda or panegyric on a horse 
by Nasikh of Lucknow and trots off thus :— 


** Raftar men aurang-i-Sulaiman hai yih ghora, 
Pa’ sfrat-o-khilqat men to insan hai vih ghord. 
Chamkate hi jata hai zamfn se jo fulak par, 
Sab kahte hain khurshad-i-darakhshdn hai yih ghord, 
Hai jalwa, tamashde jahdn chand ki manind, 
Rutbe men falak se bhf do chandan hai yih ghorda. 
Gardan yih buland usk{f hai gulshan men jo guzrda, 
Qumrf ne kaha sarw-i-khirdman hai yfh ghoré, 
Ata hai pasfna jo use, Ab-i baqd hai, 
Haiwdn hai to ky4, Chashmae Haiwdn hai yih ghora,” 


And so on this wonderful horse goes ; and the same word may 
thus rhyme through an entire poem. We have this rhyming 
of the same word with itself illustrated to some extent in English. 
Thus inthe song of Hiawatha, Longfellow, oddly enough, often 
makes the same word rhyme with itself in the beginning of the 


line, thus :— 
‘¢ Should you ask me whence these stories 


Whence these legends and traditions, 

With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 

With the curling smoke of wigwam, 

With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetitions, ” 
&e, &e. 
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Sometimes he has one word rhyming at the beginning of the live, 
and another rhyming at the end of the same line, thus :-— 
“ Saw the earliest flower of spring time, 
Saw the beauty of the spring time.” 
Tennyson does the same thing in the “ charge of the light Bri- 
gade, ” 


** Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 


Volleyed and thundered.” 
Another point is the various kinds of poetical composition in 
UrdG. We have in English the sonnet, and ode, and ballad, and 
idyl, and elegy, and epic, and so on, referring both to the matter 
und form of the poem. In the same way the Hindusténi poets 
refer their creations to numerous heads, or species, which they have 
borrowed with the rest from the Persian, Thus we find ARubaé 
or dobaitt, the Gazal, the Qastda, the Masnawt, and so on, 
involving the question both of the form and matter of the poem. 
The dobaitt, or “ two-versed,” is a short epigrammatic poem. 
The Gazl corresponds to our sonnet or ballad. The Qaséda is 
used for panegyric, elegy, satire, &c. ‘The Masnawé is the Heroic 
poem. 

These all require a special form of versification. To illustrate the 
last-mentioned, the Masnawi has all its baits, or verses, composed 
in the same metre, and the second hemistich of each must rhyme 
with first. A-poem in which the-last line, or hemistich, of the first 
stanza is repeated at the close of each succeeding stanza, is called 
tarjtaband. In Engiisk poetry, we have something of the same kind. 
Thus, they tell us that a sonnet should consist of only fourteen 
lines, so composed that the first eight lines should contain but 
two rhyming sounds, and the last six lines but two more. 

It may be stated here that a collection of poems 1s called a 
Diwan, with a propriety not very manifest. A “ Diwan” isa 
tribunal, and may refer to the building, or to the seat of judi- 
eature. We have an echo of the word in the divan, a kind of 
sofa, borrowed like most of our finery and meuns of ease-taking, from 
theluxurious Orient, From the literal seat of judicature, to the ruler, 
or judge, who sits on it,—to the court and building and associate 
grandees assembled, the transition is not difficult. Metaphorically, 
then, a Diwan is a grand book of grand poems, and any one familiar 
with the charming simplicity with which the oriental can indulge iu 
self-laudation, will not be offended when the poet calls his 
collection a “ Diwan.” 

Another matter worthy.of note is that each poet invariably has a 
poetical name, often descriptive of something in himself or his 
claim. Thus Nasikh, the nom-de plume of a Lucknow poet, 
meaus that his splendor has eclipsed, or abrogated, that of all other 
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poets. Sadi, the sweetest of the Persian poets, was so called because 
he lived in the reign of Sdd Bin Zangi, king of Persia. Our de- 
lightful Christian poet, Hasan Ali, has taken the name Safir, which 
may mean a warbler. 

We have thus gone briefly over the nomenclature and elements 
of Hindust4ni poetry. In something more thana century this 
growing language has passed into a cousiderable literature, a large 
part of which is poetry. Butthe poets—who are they? Their 
name is legion. They throng every town and city, and their 
effusions may be found at every native book-stall and abound iu all 
the vernacular newspapers. 

As I have stated, this is the poetic period of the Hindust&ui lan- 
guage. A Budaon poet writes that a brief account of only the 
noted UrdG poets, would make a book of more than 3,000 pages, 
This mau has asymposium of poets at his house. I have been 
told that 200 poets have assembled at one time in the wunpoetical 
city of Bareilly. It is said 500 poets cau be turned up in Lucknow. 
A Maulvy told the writer that his own family boasted of 60 or 70 
poets. Every school-boy writes poetry, and perhaps there are 
more books of poetry than of prose. 

The early Moslem kings of India encouraged the cultivation of 
Persian literature, Some of the finest Persian Poets, as Amir Khusrau 
of Delhi, wrote and died in India. Sinee the greater than Moslem 
kings came, the cultivation of literature in the Hindustani has been 
effectively encouraged. A Maulvy recently remarked to the writer 
that no language and literature ever grew so rapidly. ‘here have 
been two principal centres of native effort—Delhi and Lucknow, 
cach claiming the purest aud best type of Urd@. Here poets were 
ulways welcomed and favored by the royal courts, aud many of 
them received marked distinction, As specimens I may just make 
the merest biographical meution of a few of the many that 
have striven for poetical honors. Dard, one of the oldest of the 
Urdu poets, wrote a hundred years ago at Dellif. His real name 
was Khw4ja Mir. He was distinguished, as his name indicates, 
by the plaintive and pathetic character uf his poems, Four of his 
collections bear the names of Nala-e-Dard, Ah-i Sard, Soz-i Dil, 
aud Shamé-e-Mahfil, ie. “The Lamentations of Dard,” ‘The 
Cold Sigh ” or “ Deep Sigh” as we should say ; “ Heart Burn- 
ings” and the “ Lamp of the Assembly.” 

Saudé was more noted than Dard and wrote somewhat later. 
He was born at Delhi, aud his real name was Mirza Rafia. Asa 
poet, he flourished at Lucknow in the time of Nawéb Saddut Ali 
Khan aud his son, Nawab Asaf Ud-daula. He was distinguished for 
liis satirical Qasida. He was the poet lattreate of Asaf Ud-daula, 
aud gained the title of “ Malik-ush-shuara,” or king of poets, 
rather prince of poets, we should say. Still later wrote Mushaft or 
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Shekh Guidm Hamadani, born at Amroha, in the Morddabad dis- 
trict, Rohilkund. He was attracted to Agra, and later to Lucknow, 
where he spent the rest of his life. He wrote voluminously, 
leaving six Diwans or collections of his poetry and two lives of the 
poets. He died about 50 years ago. 

Nasikh, one of the best of the poets, was the son of a tent-maker. 
He was born at Faizabad, and bis real name was Shekh Imam 
Bakhsh. He never had a teacher, and became what he was by 
the force of real genius, Attracted to Lucknow, he was soon sur- 
rounded by a circle of poets. Gaézi-Uddin Haidar, then reigning, 
said to his Prime Minister that he would give Nasikh the title of 
Malik-ush-shuard, if he would come to his court. In other words, 
he offered him the position of poet laureate, Nasikh replied that if 
Mirz& Sulaimén Shikoh, prince of Delhi, or the Governor-General 
of India, would give him a title, he would accept it. What less 
could be expected from Lucknow than that the king would drive 
him from his domain. Nasikh was the author of several books, 
and when he died, a fellow poet wrote this line, which indicates tlie 
date of his death :— 


“ Dil4 ! Shergof uthf Lukhnagti se.” 
Oh my soul ! Poesy has fled from Lucknow. 


Asad Ulla Khan, one of the Delhi poets, took the pretentious nom 
de plume of GAlib, or the conqueror. He was the teacher of Abu 
Zafur, late king of Delhi, himself a poet of some distinction. 
Galib wrote largely in Persian also. He left several books of Urdé 
poetry, written often in an obscure style. He died in 1866. 

Returning to Lucknow, I may mention one poet more, 
Dabir, whose real name was Mirza Salamat Ali. He was at one 
time a paper-dealer. He was famous in Marsia, or elegy. He gained 
the title of Tuti-e-Hind, or paroquet of India. It is said, Maul- 
vies came long distances to hear his elegies at the close of the Muhar- 
ram. He died only a year or two ago. But it would not do to 
close these biographical hints without at ‘least indicating that we 
have Hindustani poetesses, as well as poets, although none of them 
have risen to much distinction, which may be laid rather to the 
social system, than to want of genius. I have seen a list of 39 
names of native women who have written graceful poetry. 

Alim, wife of the Oude king, W4jid Ali Shah, has written some 
delightful lines. She has the pretty name of Akhtar, or star, and 
still lives, I believe, at Garden Reach. It is said that she is a charm- 
ing player on the sitér, or Indian guitar, a favorite instrument 
here, as well as with the poets of the West. I find this delightful 
couplet among Alim’s lines :— 


“ Ai bagban chamaii men yih kahde pukarke, 
Lo bulbulo ! chalo ki din ae bahar ke,” 
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which pretty expression might be put in English thus :— 

Oh ! gardener, go, sing out among the flowers, 

Ho ! nightingales, come all, for the spriug days again are ours. 
Another poetess, Munni, a Kashmiri by race, takes the celes- 
tial nom de plume of Zubra, Venus, She was born and brought 
up in Calcutta. Her verses are written in UrdG. I find this 
poetic description of her :— 

** Gulré-o-gulbadan-o-gulandém bai, 
Khushrdé-o-khush-guli-o-khush-kharam hai,” 
which, in poetic euphony, is quite beyond the power of translation, 
and can be only feebly paraphrased by saying that it means that 
Zubra has a countenance and figure, charming as a rose, aye, a 
pleasing face and pleasing voice with a graceful gait. 

I must not venture on invidious distinctions by saying more 
of living poets. At any rate, on correct historic principles, they 
are too near to get their true perspective; so let us content 
ourselves with glancing at what these songsters have been singing 
about. The student of Hindustani poetry finds a literature 
curious and varied, if not very extensive. We have something 
of comedy and tragedy ; we have epics and didactics ; parodies 
and travesties. We have gnomic poets and lyric poets, satirists, 
and dramatists. Much ofall this is yet in its infancy. One most 
prolific subject with our poets here, as in every age and clime, is 
love. Many seem to have a lyre of but one string, and they harp 
and harp and harp, till the thing becomes ludicrous to Hindus: 
tanis themselves. Safdar Alf, in the introduction to his “ Songs 
of the Nightingales,” says, “ Alas, the poets have written too 
little of what contributes to true culture. They have not cared 
for either good matter or style. The poets have’ too much pre- 
ferred the subject of love (ishq), and have spent their whole 
livesin love-sighing and lamentation, “ balki bahuton ne sdré 
umr yihé roné royd.” The author of a new Hindustani story, 
called “ Jauhar-i-Aql,” protests against the perpetual obtrusion 
of this subject, and he avows that he will write a story bound to 
attract without it. I cannot declare how successful this bold 
innovation has proved, with the reading public, but the story is 
nota bad one. Apropos of all this, Jawahar Sing also, who seems 
to be a kind of poet laureate to the Raja of Balrampur, in bring- 
ing out his “ Diwdni-Papnjam,” in his introduction forestalls the 
satiated reader by intimating that he writes a “ nayd mazmun 
jis men dshigdna bayaén nahin har.” He will write of God's 
praise and good “ nasihat,” which too might he inferred from the 
title of his book, ‘“Tahzib-i-Akhlég,”’ or Moral Science. A 
rapid glance at the names of some of the books of poetry 
will rescue in a measure the reputation of the poets, and 














indicate what they can write about. .We find at the Curator’s, 
Allahabad, “ Gulshan-i-Sarwarf,” or the “ Flower-garden .of 
Sarwari.” The book with this euphonic title consists of moral 
essays, Nadir Sh&h, the editor of a Panjab paper, gives us 
“ Amin-i-Hikmat,” also on morals. Jawahar Sing, the Balraémpur 
poet, gives us another book called “ Mufarrih-i-Dilkush4,” which 
he says is “ hawd khorike bayadn men.” Besides this he has written, 
“ Jauhar-i-A flak,” or jewels of the firmament, a book on Astronomy 
and Astrology, also. “Jauhar-i-[drak,” science of physiognomy. 
Altaf Husen of Paniput, at the instance of the indefatigable 
Sayad Ahmad Khan, has written a rather long poem on the 
“Rise and Fall of Islam.” It is called “‘ Madd-o-Jazr-i-Isl4m,” 
and is in six line stanzas, easy flowing style. I must indulge 
the reader with a specimen, to show what the author thinks of 
our side of the world as compared with his own. He says of 
the West :— 

“ Kisf waqt ji bhar ke sote nahin wuh, 

Kabhi ser mihnat se hote nahin wuh, 

Bizaat ko apni dubaéte nahin wah, 
Koi lamha bekar khdte nahin wuh, 


Na chalne se thakte na uktate hain wuh, 
Bahut barh gae aur barhe jéte hain wuh, 


Magar ham ki abtak jahén the wahin hain 
4Jimada&t ki tarah b&r-i-zamin hain, 

Hain duny4 men aise, ki goy4 nahin hain, 

Zamane se kuchh aise fariq-nashin hain. 

Ki-goy4 zurfri thé jo kam karna, 

Wuh sab karchuke, ek bagi hai marna.” 


Books of the older poets are generally miscellaneous collections 
on a great variety of subjects. Nature, so fruitful a theme for 
poets of the West, has not much inspiration for the Indian 
bards, You will find no Briant, or Whittier, or Thomson, in 
India, There is not much written on purling streams and wavy 
fields and singing birds, although, to be sure, the merits and 
general availability of the bulbul, or nightingale, are inexhausti- 
ble with the Hindust4ni poets. Something we have, for we have 
seen a fine horse trotted out, and a Lucknow poet gives us lines 
on that most unpromising, unpoetical and unwieldy of all subjects, 
an elephant, unless it be that of a bolder genius who has 
taken the hardly more hopeful, although certainly more sprightly 
subject of fleas. The lines of this last, with a doleful refrain, 


run thus :— 
*‘ Bars&t k& hai khauf na b4rish k& hamKo dar, 
Albatta bijli hamko dar&ti hai kaundkar, 
Iska& bhi gam nahin hai jo hojawe yGn basar, 
Lekin khar&bi yih hai ki 4 4ke rat bhar, 
Pissi hamen satate hain Séhib pah4r par.” 
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The writer unfortunately has not laid the civilized world under 
obligation, by propounding a remedy for the evil his poetic genius 
wails at. But perhaps we are hardly just to our poets, for the 
have given us some fine touches on nature. Safdar Ali, the 
Christian poet—a significant fact—in his “Bulbulon ke Najme’” 
(the inevitable bulbul) gives such titles as “ Basant,” spring ; 
“khazAn,” Fall; also “ Rain and Clouds” ; * Gul-o-Bulbul,” Flowers 
and the Nightingale, a Tarjia-band, every line of which ends in 
“‘bulbul !” There is a pretty pastoral by one Sajjad Husen in a 
Bareilly Urdd paper, called “ Hiddyat-ul-Fitrat” or Nature as aGuide. 
A wise hermitis introduced who, when interrogated, says, he learned 
not from Socrates and Pluto, but from bees, ants, fowls, &c. This 
poem, apparently a translation, however, has some delightful pass- 
ages in it, Taken this on the garden where the hermit was 


found :— 

“ Dekha usne bdg hai ek pur fiz, 
Pur bahdr-o-mewadar-o-jan fiza, 
Bag hai manind Bustan-i-Iram, 
Sair se jiske parran he jiske hamm-0o-gam, 
Ja baj4 nahren hain jari bd safé, 
Thandf thandi dilkusha 4ti haw4, 
Dilko farhat bakhhshe aur 4nkkon ko nur, 
Jan ko réhat, tabiat ko surfir, 
Lek, yih rahi hia she mak4n, 
Tha gul-i-ummid ke chunne se dhydn.” 


The poem closes with the reply of the hermit, thus :~ 
** H&4n magar yih hamm jo rakhté hain main, 

Roz-o-shab jiske maze chakhta hfin main, 

Sirf Nechar ne batayé hai mujhe, 

Meri fitrat ne batayaé hai mujhe.” 
Much of Urdd poetry is translation from the Persian and even 
from English. Nor is there disparagement of the genius of 
Indian poets in this, for Longfellow, most loved abroad of American 
poets, translated from German, Danish, French, Italian and 
Spanish. And are not “ Pope’s Homer” and ‘ Dryden’s Virgil” 
household words ? 

We have in Urdt, Jawéhar-i-Manzim or “ Poetical Pearls,” 
being translatious of readings in English Poetry. We find also a 
poetical translation of the Gulistan called “ Nigdr-i-Rozi.” There 
is a translation of Parnell’s Hermit, which obtained a prize o! 
Rs, 100, This translation runs thus :— 

“ Dér chashm-i-khalq se Haqq se qarin, 
Tha kisi sahr4 men ek abid makin, 
HAsil usko jab se tha sinn-i-shutr, 
Ahl-i-dunya se rahé karta thé dar. 
Ibtidé se tha ibadat uska kam, 
Chahta tha zist ho yan hi tamam. 
Yuin kiya karté tha wulh apni guzar, 
T .4 bichhauna k&h aur koh ghar. 
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The samar sahra ke sirf uski giza 

Waste pani ke chashma koh k4 

Isi tarah wuh khalg se rankar judé 

Katta auqat apni ba Khuda.” 
While in epic poetry the Urda has no Homer or Virgil, yet an 
Indian Pope and a Dryden have given us the Persian Shahndama of 
Firdausi, the heavenly, and the Ramayan, in Urdti verse. Drama 
has not been entirely neglected. Sayad Agé Hasan, poetically 
known as Amanat, who died in Lucknow forty years ago, 
wrote a play widely known as “ Indar Sabha.” In this play celes- 
tials and terrestrials mingle freely in a love plot, The poetry is not 
bad as to style, but is maudlin to the last degree. There is another 
drama, also called Indar Sabh4é, by one Madari Ll, which I have 


not seen. I imagine it may be said of italso, “ yibf ronda roya.” 


But I have hardly left myself space to notice the interesting and 
important subject of sacred lyric poetry. We have now numerous 
hymns and gazals, translated and original. I have referred to the 
difficult task of translating hymns. Yet some of the Urd@ trans- 
lations of hymns, while conforming to but little of the prosody of 
the language, in spite of prosody, have the ring of genuine poetry 
about them. They will live, like everything of real merit, and 
constitute if need be a new school of poetry. Is there not genuine 
rhythm and sweetness in these stanzas :— 


* Wuh mominon k& Jauhar hai, 
Aur Moti bebaha ; 

Kalisiyé k& wuh Shuuhar hai, 
Aur Munji dunya ka. 

Bag mera us se taza hai ; 
Wuh ha Haydt ka Ab: 

Bihisht k& wub darwaza hai, 
Aur Rasti ka A’tab.” 


Again, there is real merit in stanzas like these :— 


*“ Ekhi pyaré hai hamara 
Dost haqiqf, Yar aziz ; 
Us ki nisbat sdri ulfat, 
Is jahan kf, hai »achiz, 
Us ki ulfat aur mubabbat 
Mere dil par g4lib hai ; 
Apne Yér ki mihr o p’yAr ki 
Merf jan nit talib hai.” 
Nothing can exceed the touching melody of lines like the follow- 
ing in Hindee :— 
“ Lakhon men ek meré Priy4, 
Ek hi mer4 Priyé hai ; 


Us ne mere man ko liya, 
Prem ke bal se liyé hai, 
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Priye Prabha! man jo liya, 
Bas, to sab kuchh tera hai ; 

Apné sab kachh tujhe diya, 
Ab td Pritam mera hai,” 


Foremost among our original hymnists is Shujaat Ali, who per- 
haps is so completely facile princeps, that we may mention him 
with special emphasis among many. Others, as Hasan Ali, have 
written well, We have in a collection of hymns a noble gazl of 


his composition which runs thus :— 


“ Mere dil men yd usf kf hai, mere 
lab pa us ka hi nam hal: 
Jo rafiq o mfinis-i-Asiyan, jo Shafi e 
roz e qiy4m hai. 
Main kalima gair ka kyGn parhfin, 
bhal4 zaya waqt ko kytin karfip, 
Mere lab pa kalima usi k4 hai, jo 
azal se Haqq ka Kaijam hai.” 
Other Christian poets in the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab are singing sweet songs that will live in the future and 


touch the hearts of thousands, 
T. J. Scorr, 
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THE QUARTER, 


HE following appeared asa Postscript to the Quarter in 
the Calcutta edition of our last number :— 


The annual Financial Statement, published onthe 25th instant, 
shews that the official year 1879-80 closed with a deficit of 
£1,183,000, instead of the estimated surplus of £119,000 ; that 
the accounts of the year just expired again show a deficit of 
£6,269,000 in the place of the surplus of £417,000, originally 
budgeted for, while the estimates for 1881-82 provide for a 
surplus of £855,000, the revenue being taken as £70,981,000, 
and the expenditure as £70,126,000, reckoning ten rupees to the 
pound sterling. 

The above deficits are due entirely to the Afghan war expendi- 
ture, but for which the year 1879-80 would have closed with a 
surplus of £4,607,000, and the year 1880-81, with oue of 
£4,269,000. The total net cost of the war, including the estimated 
expenditure of the current year and the outlay on the frontier 
railways, is shown to have been £18,845,000 (true sterling), instead 
of £4,793,000, as estimated in February 1880. 

The revenue for the year 1880-81 includes £2,000,000 out 
of the £5,000,000 granted from the English treasury towards 
the cost of the war, while the whole of the remaining £3,000,000 
is credited to the year 1881-82, the reason given for adopting 
this somewhat unusual course being, that it exactly balances the 
estimated war expenditure of the year, and thus frees the 
accounts from the influence of this abnormal charge. But for 
this device, it is observable, the budget would have shown a 
deficit of £1,645,000, instead of a surplus of £855,000. This 
deficit would probably, however, have been extinguished by 
excess receipts from opium, the net revenue from which is greatly 
under-estimated in the budget. ' 

As a result of crediting the £3,000,000 of the war grant in 
anticipation of its actual receipt, the year is estimated to close 
with a reduced cash balance of £10,000,000, as compared with 
£12,800,000 on the 31st instant. 

Besides the above sum of £3,000,000 credited from the war 
grant, the means for the year include a loan of the same amount 
to be contracted hereafter in India. 

The statement contains an announcement of the determination 
of the Government to modify its late policy of maintaining a 
monopoly of the railways and ether public works of the country, 
lor the construction of which the aid of private capitalists is again 
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invited, under terms which are left to be defined hereafter, but 
which are not expected to include the old form of an absolute 
Government guarantee, In the meantime a Company has been 
formed under the auspices of Messrs. Rothschild for the construc- 
tion of a railway to Jessore and Khulna, 

With the announcement, made by Lord Hartington in the house 
on the 2ist instant, that the Government has determined to make 
over the possession of Kandahar to Abdul Rahman Khan, the Afghan 
question may be said to have entered its final phase. A force of 
five thousand men has already started from Kabul for the purpose 
of occupying the city, and, on its arrival, it is expected the evacua- 
tion will be completed. It has been further announced that the 
Pishin Valley will also be abandoned, as soon as the Government of 
India finds it convenient, but a larger force than heretofere will be 
maintained at Quetta. 

The debate in the House of Lords referred to above was follow- 
ed on’the 24th instant by~a motion of want of confidence in the 
Lower House, which was, however, rejected by a majority .of a 
hundred and twenty. 

The opportunity furnished by the restoration of peace in 
Afghanistan has been seized to carry out the long-deferred purpose 
of chastising the Waziris for their late audacious raid on the town 
of Tank and other offences, and a force of four thousand native 
troops has been despatched with this object, a brigade of four 
regiments and a field battery being held in reserve. In the mean- 
time the Waziris have been given the option of compounding for 
their offences by paying a fine of a lakh of rupees; and it is not 
expected, in any case, that the expedition will enter the Waziri 
country much before the middle of April. 


The 30th March 1881. 









































THovuGcH far from uneventful, the period since our last quarterly 
retrospect has been unmarked by events of first rate political import- 
ance. Kandahar, it is true, has been evacuated by our troops during 
the interval ; but the question of its abandonment once definitive- 
ly settled, the movement itself becomes a matter of minor interest. 
Muhammad Hashim Khan, the governor appointed by the Amir, 
arrived in the city on the 16th April. Our troops commenced their 
homeward march on the 15th; the rear guard left the city ou 
the 21st, and the Amir’s territory was completely evacuated by 
the 27th. 

In the meantime Chaman and the Pishin Valley continue to be 
occupied by our troops, and, as full discretion has been given the 
Indian Government to prolong the occupation as long as necessary, 
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it is certain they will not be given up till after the close of the 
rainy season, at the earliest. Indeed, the promptitude with which 
the Home Government lately contradicted a rumour that they had 
ordered the movement to be carried out at once, combined with the 
fact that the Government of India is strongly opposed to further 
retrocession, affords some ground for hope that the Pishin Valley at 
least, may after all be permanently retained. The fact is that, as long 
as Ayub’s power at Herat remains unbroken, and his attitude one 
of hostility to the new Amir, the position of the latter at Kandahar 
is to the last degree precarious ; and, though we should probably 
abstain from interference in the struggle, whichever way victory 
might tend, it is unlikely that even the present Administration 
would abandon the Pishin Valley with Ayub in possession 
of that city. Todo so under such conditions would be to expose 
our outpost at Quetta to unnecessary danger, and possibly to 
invite yet more serious complications. 

Regarding Ayub’s plans or movements little definite seems to 
be known. In the early part of the quarter it was rumoured that 
he was reduced to great straits by a successful rebellion on the 
part of Hashim Khan; but this report appears to have been 
without foundation, and the latest account is that he is organising, if 
he has not already initiated, an advance in force against Kandahar. 

In the meantime an action has taken place at Girishk between 
the Amin’s troops and a body of Ayub’s partisans under Azim Shah, 
in which the latter. were worsted, after a fight of some duration 
and obstinacy. 

The force assembled to operate against the Waziris was ulti- 
mately increased to about ten thousand of all arms, which entered 
the Valley in two divisions by different routes, under Generals 
Kennedy and Gordon respectively. 

General Kennedy’s force marching by the Zam Valley route, 
reached Kanigoram on the 5th May. During the march, the 
whole of the tribes, except the Nana Kheyl, submitted, and five 
out of six of the ringleaders in the Tank affair surrendered 
themselves, Mushak, the remaining ringleader, still remains at 
large, General Gordon’s foree advanced by the Khysara Valley 
route, ultimately joining General Kennedy at Razmak on the 10th 
May. Very little opposition was encountered anywhere, and our 
losses were trifling. On the other hand, beyond the blowing up 
of a few towers and some destruction of crops, little harm seems 
to have been done to the enemy, and it is said to be doubtful whether 
the fine imposed upon them will be realised. Some valuable survey 
work was, however, carried out by parties with the force. General 
Kennedy’s division returned. to Tank on the 18th May,.while 
General Gordon’s recrossed the border on the 20th, A blockade 
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is reported to have been determined on against the Durkhanis, 
a small tribe in the neighbourhood of Dera Ghazi Khan, on 
account of an unprovoked attack made by them on a friendly 
tribe. 

The Court Martial on Colonel Malcolmson commenced its pro- 
ceedings on the 9th April. 

The charges were :— 

First Charge.—Misbehaviour before the enemy in such manner 
as to show cowardice, on the 27th and 28th of July, 1880. during 
the retreat from field of battle at Maiwand, in Afghanistan, in 
the following instances :— 

First.—In having at the commencement of the retreat near 
Khusk-i-Nakhud, while Brigadier-General Nuttall was with the 
rear guard employed in placing wounded and tired men on horses 
and camels, proposed to retire at once, assigning as a reason that 
he saw a strong body of cavalry moving towards them, which 
was not the fact. af 

Second.—In having at a later period of the retreat, when com- 
manding his regiment, among which were the Guides, upon whom 
the retreating force depended for the direction of the night march, 
marched away to Ata Karez and for the time abandoned the 
wounded and tired men; so that he, with bis regiment, reached 
Ata Karez some two hours before the rear guard, although he had 
been ordered by: Brigadier-General Nuttall to march slowly, being 
told that an orderly and slow retirement was requisite to bold the 
enemy in check, as well as to conform with the slow progress of 
the wounded and tired men of the force. 

Third.—In having at a period of the retreat later than the 
foregoing, namely, at Howzi Madat, openly expressed to Briga- 
dier-General Burrows his desire to abandon the guns, which were 
laden with wounded officers and men, and to push on to Kandahar, 
giving as one reason that the artillery of the enemy were pursu- 
ing, and that the whole of the force yet surviving would be 
destroyed : and as another, that three companies of Native Infan- 
try in advance at Ashu Khan required aid. 

Fourth.—In having after leaving Howzi Madat, outmarched 
the rest of the retreating force and placed a distance of some 
three miles between himself and the guns laden with wounded 
officers and men, although he had been ordered by Brigadier- 
General Burrows not to lose the touch of the guns, 

Second Charge.—Having by word of mouth spread reports 
calculated to create unnecessary alarm on the 27th and 28th of 
July, 1880, during the retreat from the field of battle at Maiwand, 
in the following instances :— : 
First.—I1n having at different intervals of the night, magni- 
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fied the report of jezails and matchlocks discharged from 
villages that were passed, into the sound of the artillery of 
the enemy in pursuit; and represented that clumps of trees 
passed were cavalry of the enemy threatening the flanks, 

Second.—In having, towards dawn, near the village of Ashu 
Khan, raised the alarm that the cavalry of the enemy were upon 
them, saying “ Here they come at a gallop;” the fact being that 
the cavalry seen was the rear guard of the retreating force, con- 
sisting of a weak troop. 

Third Charge—Having used words calculated to create despon- 
dency on the 28th of July, 1880, during the retreat from the 
field of battle at Maiwand, in the following instance :— 

First.—In having on an occasion when rebuked by Brigadier- 
General Burrows and by him asked if he wanted a stampede into 
Kandahar, openly replied: ‘“ It will end in that yet.” 

Second.—In having at Ashu Khan openly remarked that he 
thought any further delay on the part of the cavalry unnecessary, 
and that not one of the force would reach Kandahar alive. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. Generals Burrows and 
Nuttall, Lieutenant-Colonel Leach and others were examined for 
the prosecution, the evidence elicited in cross-examination being less 
damaging te Colonel Malcolmson than to some of his superiors. 
On the 18th, after examining only one or two of the witnesses for 
the defence, the Court suddenly arrested the proceedings and 
honorably acquitted the prisoner. — 

The territories of our feudatory, the Mabarana of Udaipur, 
have been the scene of arising of the Bhils which at one time 
threatened to attain serious dimensions, and which actually result- 
ed in considerable loss of life among both the Maharana’s people 
and the insurgents. The discontent which prepared the way 
for this outbreak seems to have been mainly connected with 
increase of taxation, accompanied probably with oppressive 
conduct on the part of the Udaipur officials, A perusal of 
the terms extorted by the Bhils will, however, give a clearer 
idea of their grievances than any mere theory of the origin 
of the disturbance. The actual occasion of the rising is 
said to have been a summons sent by the Thannadar of 
Bara Pal to one of the Bhil headmen, in connexion with the 
census operations. The headman seems to have been contuma- 
clous, and the sawar sent by the Thannadar, attempting to 
arrest him, was cut down. Immediately afterwards the Bhils of 

the neighbourhood assembled in force, and, marching on the 
Bara Pal Thannah, murdered all the officials there and committed 
other atrocities, What followed is thus described in an article 
in the Englishman of the 2nd May :— 
The Udaipur Government at once sent out a force to the scene 
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of the outbreak, at the same time directing that affairs should 
be settled, if possible, by peaceable negotiation. The Bhils were 
apparently ready to negotiate, provided the troops should not 
advance beyond Bara Pal: they however did so, and a sip&hi shot 
a Bhil who was on the way to join the disaffected in the hills 
and had shot an arrow at theforce. This led to a continuance 
of the disturbance, and a running: fight was maintained between 
the Raj troops and the Bhils, during which 20 to 30 Bhils were 
killed and about the same number wounded, until the force reach- 
ed the sacred town and shrine of Rakabnath, where it shut itself 
up, closely besieged by the Bhils. Attempts at negotiation were 
made, but unsuccessfully ; and on the 10th April the agent to 
the Governor-General in Réajputana arrived at Udaipur to en- 
quire into the matter. On the 15th Colonel Blair, Superintendent 
of the Maiwar Hill tracts, and Lieutenant Wingate, the settle- 
ment officer of Maiwar, went out to attempt an understanding, 
They succeeded in reassuring the Bhils; who agreed to meet 
Colonel Blair at a conference at Rakabnath onthe 18th. The 
headmen, however, remarked that, if the conference turned out 
unsatisfactorily, there would be a fight. The conference was 
duly held, and the Bhils were induced to make submission to the 
Mahérana’s delegate. Unfortunately, some sipéhis had been 
brought tothe conference, and, when the proceedings had nearly 
ended, an officer happened to wave his hand to some Bunniahis 
not to crowd on the assemblage. This created some confusion, 
and at this moment a gun accidentally went off. A panic seized 
the Bhils, who at once fled from the scene in excitement, the 
sipahis firing upon them. The disturbance then broke out afresh 
on an extensive scale. Colonel Blair feared that Kherwarra, 15 
miles off, might be attacked, and telegraphed for troops. At the 
same time he did his utmost to compose the minds of the Bhils, 
and was so far successful that on the 21st negotiations were re- 
newed and concluded satisfactorily on the 23rd. 

The following has been published as a translation of the treaty 
finally entered into between the Maharana and the disaffected 


tribe .— 
(1.) That the Bhils shall not be put to any trouble on account 


of the census. 

(2.) That no Bhil woman shall be weighed. 

(3.) ‘That no Mahomedan shall either lease or enter the village 
containing the shrine Rikhabnath. 

(4.) ‘That in accordance with the request of the Bhils, their 
offence of ‘‘ the massacre at Bara Pal” is pardoned, but no such 
mercy will be shown in the future, and any Bhil who shall be 


guilty of such offence will be severely punished. 


(5.) That their lands shall not be measured. 
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(6.) That a remission of half of the Tisala is granted for the 
future. 

(7.) That all Bhils condemned during the last three years, 
ic, since the Samvat year 1935, and now undergoing their 
term of imprisonment in the Qodaipore jail, shall be released on 
payment of a proper ransom. 

(8.) That no Raj officer shall receive either forage or fuel 
from the Bhils without paying a proper price for the same, 

(9.) That no Thannas but those existing at present shall be 
established in the Hilly Tracts. 

(10.) That no monopoly shall be granted over salt and opium 
in the Hilly Tracts. 

(11.) That no monopoly shall be granted to any one over grass, 
fuel, timber, or other natural product of the hills. But that the 
Bhils of the various pals shall continue in the future to enjoy 
the products of the respective hills as they have done in the past. 

(12.) That they shall continue to levy bolai on pilgrims, travel- 
lers, and merchandise as they had been doing before. 

(13.) That mahrora (from which the Bhils manufacture their 
liquor) brought for their own use shall be exempt from duty. 

(14.) That the sowars posted at chowkies shall be withdrawn. 

The meeting of the Silver Conference, now sitting in Paris, 
would be an event pregnant with the most important consequences 
for India, if its failure were not a foregone conclusion. The object 
of its promoters is to raise silver to a certain value in relation to 
gold, and to maintain it at that value by means of an engagement 
among the Governments represented, or some of them, to coin it 
freely, and declare it a legal tender concurrently with gold at 
that ratio. As it was known all along that England and 
Germany would certainly adhere to their present currency ar- 
rangements, a unanimous undertaking of this kind was from the 
first out-of-the-question. India is represented at the Conference 
by Sir Louis Malet and Lord Reay ; England, who for some time 
showed great hesitation to take any part in the proceedings, by 
Mr. Fremantle. After formal preliminaries a Committee was 
appointed to which the following questions were submitted for 
determination and report :-— 

“ ].—Have the diminution and great oscillations in the value 
of silver which have occurred, especially of late years, been inju- 
rious to commerce, and consequently to the general prosperity ? 
Is it desirable for the ratio of value between the two metals to 
have a great fixity ? 2.—Are the phenomena indicated in the first 
part of the foregoing question to be attributed to the increase in the 
production of silver, or to legislative measures? 3.—Is it probable 
or not that if a large group of States accords the free and unlimited 
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coinage of legal pieces of both metals, having full paying power in a 
uniform proportion for the gold and silver contaiued in the monetary 
unit of each metal, a stability, if not absolute, at least very substan- 
tial, will be obtained in the relative value of those metals? 4,—In 
case of an affirmative reply to the preceding question, what measures 
should be taken for reducing to a minimum the oscillations in the 
ratio of value between the two metals? For instance, would it be 
desirable to impose on chartered banks of issue the obligation of 
always accepting at a fixed price the ingots of gold and silver of- 
fered them by the public ? Could the public be insured the same 
privilege in countries where there is no chartered bank of issue? 
Should mintage be gratuitous, or at least uniform, in all countries 
for the two metals? Should there be an understanding to leave 
free from all obstruction the international commerce in the pre- 
cious metals? 5.—In adopting bi-metallism, what should be the 
ratio between the weight of pure gold and silver contained in the 
monetary units?” . 

There is, of course, no room for doubt that a unanimous agreement 
between all the great commercial countries for a term of a certain 
Jeogth and general confidence in the stability of that agreement 
being postulated, a fixed ratio of value between gold and silver 
would, ipso facto, be established and maintained. The effect of 
such an arrangement would be a redistribution of the existing 
purchasing power of the two metals in which holders and pro- 
ducers of silver would gain at the expense of holders and producers 
of gold. The total quantity of gold and silver would purchase no 
more commodities than before, but the total quantity of gold would 
purchase less, and the total quantity of silver more, than before. In 
other words the effect of the agreement would be that of a bounty 
upon owners of silver paid at the cost of owners of gold. To objec- 
tions based on the obvious injustice of such a result, it is urged that 
a similar redistribution of purchasing power, as between the holders 
of. the two metals, is perpetually occurring in the ordinary course 
of trade, and that notably during the last few years such a redistribu- 
tion has taken place at the cost of holders of silver and in favour 
of holders of gold. To this argument there are several answers, 
one being that the fact of injustice occurring naturally is no defence 
for inflicting similar injustice by legislation, and ~another that 
under the existing system the fullest scope is left for the re-adjust- 
ment of inequalities through the operation of economic laws, 
and consequently any injury resulting from such redistributions 
of purchasing power between the two metals is temporary only, 
while under such an arrangement as that proposed the injury would 
be permanent. 

All discussion of the probable consequences of an arrangement 
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of this kind is, however, rendered superfluous by the certainty that 
it is unattainable, 

If the individual losses and gains that would be caused by the 
proposed redistribution of purchasing power were evenly distributed 
among all countries, there might be some chance of a universal ag- 
reement being arrived at, though, even in that case, the only ground 
on which it could be reasonably arrived at would be; that the general 
benefit would be out of all proportion to the individfia) wrong arising 
from it, and probably this assumption would be an erroneous one, It 
happens, however, that far from the individual losses and gains that 
would result, being evenly distributed amoug the different countries 
concerned, they are so unevenly distributed that, practically, it 
would be a case of national losses and national gains, As, then, 
no Government can be expected willingly to inflict heavy loss 
on its own subjects for the sake of benefiting those of another 
Government, the expectation of a common understanding was from 
the first Quixotic. 

But, without a common understanding, a system of bi-metallism 
on such a basis as that proposed could be maintained only at most 
serious loss to the countries adopting it, who would either find 
themselves drained of their gold, or, if they attempted to counter- 
act this drain by artificial restrictions on trade, such as are’ hinted 
at in the programme quoted above, would find their commerce 
heavily handicapped. 

At one of the sittings of the conference, Sir Louis Malet, 
on behalf of the Government of India, undertook to guarantee the 
continued free mintage of silver for a fixed term of years on 
the condition that a certain number of other countries would en- 
gage to allow its free mintage ata ratio of 154 tol for a simi- 
lar period. Had the question of stopping the free coinage of 
silver in India been within the sphere of practical politics, this offer 
would have possessed some value. As, however, that question had 
been definitively disposed of by the Government some time before 
the meeting of the conference, the inducement held out by it is 
very small ; only so much indeed as may arise from a considera- 
tion of the fact that, while the decision of one administration in a 
matter that concerns its own subjects is not binding on its success- 
ors, an engagement with third parties would be. 

The German delegate also offered, on the part of his Govern- 
ment, to guarantee to the Powers who might enter into a bi-metallic 
union, that Germany would engage to abstain from all sales of 
silver during a certain period, and during a further certain period 
to sell only a fixed annual quantity, so small as not to encumber 
the market ; the duration of the periods and the quantity of silver 

to be sold, to be settled by subsequent negotiation. 
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The conference at present stands adjourned to the 30th instant, 
when it will probably meet either to be broken up finally, re infec- 
td, or to agree to some purely palliative measures of such slight mo- 
ment as to exercise no appreciable effect on the natural course of 
events. 

On the 25th March the young Maharajah of Maisur was in- 
stalled as ruler of the Maisur territory, and formally presented by 
the Governor in grand Durbar, with an instrument of transfer 
of which the following are the principal heads :— 

1, ‘The British Government confers the country on the Mahara- 
jah and his heirs for ever. 

2. Embodying the usual conditions against building or repairing 
forts. 

3. Prohibiting the manufacture or importation of arms, 

4. Prohibiting the increase of the military force beyond a cer- 
tain maximum. | 

5. Prohibiting the introduction of a separate coinage. 

6. Prohibiting the employment of Europeans without previous, 
sanction. 
a Providing for the establishment of British Cantonments in 

aisur. 

8. Providing for the construction and working of railway and 
telegraph lines, 

9, Regulating the manufacture and sale of salt and opium, 

10. Providing for the continuance of the existing laws of rev- 
enue settlement and system of administration. 

11. Conferring on the Maharajah the sovereignty of Seringapa- 
tam with its revenue, on condition of his adding Rs. 50,000 to the 
annual subsidy, 

12, Renouncing the Maharajah’s jurisdiction over the Canton- 
ment of Bangalore, and over European British subjects, 

13. Providing for an increase of ten lakhs to the annual sub- 
sidy, after a period of five years. 

On the 24th ultimo, the new Governor of Madras died at Utaka- 
mund, after a short and severe illness, from a disease of long 
standing. During his brief tenure of office, Mr. Adam had achieved 
considerable personal popularity, and given promise of more than 
average administrative capacity. —— | 


\s} SO TN 
The 14th June 1881. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The History of India: Mohamadan FPeriod. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. London, Triibner & Co, 


HE History of Musalman India remains to be written, Mr. 
Mounstuart Elphinstone’s work, probably as perfect as the 
then state of the accessible materials allowed, has become some- 
what out of date. Not only have sources of information been 
thrown a to us which Elphinstone knew not, but the whole 
spirit of historical study has changed during the forty years or 
so that have elapsed since his book was published. Both teachers 
and learners now require a treatment which recognises the soli- 
darity of the past and the present ; and even that indolent creature, 
“the general reader,” has imbibed philosophical fads, and will 
not be contented with the wholesome chronicling that satisfied his 
forerunners, but seems too plain for his fastidious taste. 

Several fragmentary attempts have been made from time to 
time, to include portions of this subject in the domain of scienti- 
fic history. But the only complete work of the kind that has 
yet appeared is that of which the title stands at the head of this 
notice, And the most indulgent criticism must sorrowfully admit 
that it is not successful in its existing form, even though contain- 
ing indications that the author might, by the exercise of more 
care and caution, do much towards attaining the ideal. 

The chief reason of the unsatisfactory character of Mr. Wheeler’s 
present work is his habit of trusting almost exclusively to Euro- 
pean sources of information and to speculations of his own which, 
though bold and sometimes ingenious, will not stand the test 
of fact. 

In the preface to the first part, published in 1876, Mr. Wheeler 
laid down an extraordinary principle. Hitherto it had been 
thought that Musalman rule in India might be considered as 
paramount from the end of the twelfth century after Christ to 
about the middle of the century preceding our own; and this 
period has been usually regarded as divisible into two portions, 


the Pathan and the Mughal, ‘This, however, is too simple for 
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our author, who proposes four divisions, and holds that it isa 
mistake to consider that the Mughal Empire was Musalman ! 

‘he reason for this remarkable paradox appears to be conveyed 
in the following words :—“ It will be seen that there is reason to 
believe that the Vedie Aryans were Mughals ; that Asoka and 
Akbar sprang from the same stock as the worshippers of the 
Vedic gods.” This would seem to imply that Asoka is supposed 
to have been a Mughal: but, not to dwell on this, and throwing 
in the concession: ( quite unfounded and only made here under 
protest) that Akbar’s peculiar tendencies entitle us to regard 
him as a non-Musalman, was Babar a “Vedic Aryan”? And, 
further, was the Empire of his successors not ruled, on the whole, 
by Moslem law and principles? Was the pardah maintained, 
with plurality of wives? Did the State build and endow mosques, 
was the public law of the land founded on the Koran and Tradi- 
tions? And, if so, was not the Government that did all these 
things entitled to be called “‘a Musalman Empire”? : 

These things have not altogether escaped Mr. Wheeler’s notice 
during the period that has passed between the appearance of the 
two parts of his book. In the volume lately issued he returns te 
the strange matter that he omittedso long ago, but it has not 
lost its attraction for him :— 

“In part I. of the present volume,” he now observes, “ the 
author expressed the opinion that the Vedic Aryans might pos- 
sibly prove to have been Mughals; and as this hypothesis has 
met with some opposition, he would take this opportunity of fur- 
nishing additional grounds for arriving at such a conclusion.” 

We have seen above that, even could it be established that the 
founders of the Mughal Empire of India had some share of the 
blood of those who many centuries earlier founded the Empire of 
the Hindus, the dynasty and its system would still be Musalman. 
But we are bound to go further and deny that the common origin 
is proved. The “additional grounds” of Part II. are no more 
valid than those originally stated in Part I. being confined to 
notices from a medieval monk showing that the Tartars of his 
time used ceremonies in honour of the elements. It need hardly 
be observed that a coincidence of this kind cannot outweigh the 
evidence of difference and antagonism in all that constitute the 
characteristics of race; in history, in geography, in language, and 
in physical features, | 

Whether the resemblance thus faintly supported amounts to an 
identification will be seen, Mr. Wheeler thinks, from the subse- 
quent history. Now, the question being whether the Mughals 
of Timur and Babar were identical with the Aryans of the Vedas, 
it is not clear how the history of the Indian Empire of the 
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Timurides can further its solution. No doubt there were two 
reat divisions of the Turkish race, but that will not prevent the 
Mughals from being of Turanian origin. The founder of the 
Mughal Empire in India'was a Mughal by the mother’s side, a 
Chaghtai of the kindred house of Timur, or Tamerlane, by the 
father's: he bore a Mohamadan name and professed the Mohamad- 
an creed: he contracted political and domestic alliances with 
Moslem powers, and his descendants maintained Muslim manners 
and established Muslim institutions. 

Not to dwell longer on this matter, the chief importance of which 
is the curious light that it throws on the author’s mental habits, we 
may pass on to a few further illustrations of the blended careless- 
ness and wilfulness which do so much to injure a bright‘and 
clever book. 

In Part I. the Emperor Shah Jahan is introduced as an-indo- 
lent voluptuary, leaning towards the superstitions of popular 
Hinduism. In Part II. we are told that he was a Shiah: no 
authority being given for either of these statements, so- opposed 
to one another and to all beliefs derived from other and more 
original authorities. The miserable scandal about his relations 
towards his favourite daughter is raked up from Bernier, though 
it had been refuted by Mr. Wheeler’s favourite “ Manouchi.” And 
we are told that the manner and time of Shahjahan’s death are 
involved in mystery, though the date at least is given (within a 
few hours) in his epitaph in the Taj at Agra, and the death of a 
disappointed statesman of seventy-six, after many years of cap- 
tivity, hardly seems to-eall fora far-fetched explanation, 
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The lover of original documents may like to see the text of 
the inscription, which shows that the ex-Emperor expired in the 
night of the 26th, Rajab A. H. 1076. 

As for the statement regarding his son and successor Aurangzeb 
(known in contemporary annals as Alamgir I.), that he too was 
disposed towards Hinduism, it seems only necessary to observe 
that Mr. Wheeler himself corrects it in the very next page. Nor 
are the accounts of this rulex’s family affairs more correct, as Mr 
Wheeler would have learned if he had only condescended to 
check his European informants by equally accessible records, He 
says, most truly, that “ gossip in Mughal courts is of a vague and 
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contradictory character.” But should not the knowledge -that 
this was so have taught him caution in adopting the statements 
of persons whose only source of information was precisely that 
very gossip ? | 

Among other inaccuracies may be further noticed the following : 
Balkh, it is said, never formed part of the Mughal Empire. But 
it was governed under Akbar by Nazar Beg : 1t became. independ- 
ent temp. Jahangir, but was recovered by Shabjahan, A. D. 1646, 
and Aurangzeb was governor before coming to the throne. Maha- 
but Khan is said to have been a Rajput, though we are told by 
Jahangir himself that he was a Pathan of Kabul. Aurangzeb’s 
wife by whom he had K&mbuksh was not a Christian, but a 
Rajput; and his chief wife,—the mother of the next Emperor 
Bahadur Shah—was not a Hindu but a Kashmiri of the Saiad 
tribe. 

Coming down to the reign of this last-named monarch, the 
account of the disturbances in the Punjab is vague and hurried 
(v. pp. 401, 2). Guru Gobind was in fact assassinated by an 
Afghan fanatic about 1708 A. D. Bandu, the next Guru, was 
not taken prisoner till eight years later. Among other small 
blunders may be noticed the queer crotchet about K4&mbuksh 
being the same name as the ancient “Cambyses” (p. 388). 
K4mbuksh is really a Hindustani word implying “ Love-given,” 
while Cambyses is a Greek variant of the cuneiform Kabujya. 
Again, the old Nizam is called “Chin Kulich,” whereas his real 
appellation was Chin Quilij, “ sword-drawer ;” Quilij being a com- 
mon Turkish word for sword, used in Constantinople to this day. 

A writer need not make these very wilful blunders, Their 
correction scarcely required the consulting of original M.§.S. 
or oriental records ; the works to which reference has been chiefly 
made for the purpose being such as Tod’s Rajasthan, Elliot’s 
Muhamadan Historians of India, edited by Dowson, Keen’s 
Turks in India, and Blochmann’s Translation of the Ain-Akbari. 
The present reviewer makes no pretension to original research : and 
he has done no more than Mr. Wheeler might have—and ought to 
have—done for himself. The reports of European travellers may 
be listened too but should be verified before being trusted. 

It is, indeed, in the combination of all available materials 
that a correct description of the events and influences produced in 
India by the Moslem rule can alone be obtained. Mr. Wheeler has 
the industry and the literary skill that are needful for such an 
undertaking. What he has not yet displayed is the intelligent 
scepticism which weighs, arranges, and sometimes rejects the 
materials that come to hand’ As to European travellers in the 
East there is particular need for caution ; one has only to talk 
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to the travellers that one may meet, or to read the books written 
by those who are our contemporaries, to perceive what this is. 
They labour under two disadvantages that are special and pecu- 
liar, beyond the difficulties common to all who visit foreign coun- 
tries. Travellers in the East do not see all, or anything like all, 
the phenomena of social life: and what they do see they com- 
prehend imperfectly and incorrectly for want of local knowledge 
and sympathy. The aspects.of nature, the productions of human 
skill and industry, the outward frame-work of society, are things 
that are revealed to them, according to their faculties; but 
generally like a book in a foreign language, which cannot be quite 
understood even by the most intelligent and diligent of aliens. 
And, what is of most importance, the domestic habits, the mental 
instincts, the sources of emotion, the mould of motive, such 
things are not merely not plain, but are carefully concealed by 
the jealousy of the stagnant populations, 





Mathura: a Districé Memoir. By F. 8. Growse, B.CS., M.A, 
Oxon., C.LE., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second 
Edition. Illustrated, revised, and enlarged. 1880. Printed at 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press. 


R. Growse modestly informs us in the preface to the first edi- 

tion, that this is one of the uniform series of local histories 
compiled by the order of the Government, It would, however, be 
a very fortunate government that could obtain a series of District 
Memoirs all prepared with the same accuracy and fulness of de- 
tail and in the same scientific spirit as this one. Mr. Growse has 
brought to his task an amount of general and special scho- 
larship and of enthusiasm which few district officers possess, and 
he has produced a work which, take it altogether, stands without 
rival among local Indian histories. To the results of previous 
enquiries into the past of Mathura, legendary and historic, he has 
added the fruits of much careful personal research, especially into 
its archeology and religious history, the latter of great importance 
owing to the intimate connexion of the place with the develop- 
ment of Vaishnavism. Chapter VIII. contains a valuable account 
of the four great Vaishnava sects, with which, in this the second 
edition, Mr. Growse has incorporated a series of specimen 
translations from the works of Vaishnava reformers previously 
quite unknown outside the Vaishnava circle. In Chapter 
VII. we have an interesting sketch of the architecture of the 
district, the distinguishing feature in which is the series of splendid 
temples at Brindaban built in the eclectic style that prevailed 
in the reigns of Akbar and his successor Jahangir, Of this style 
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Mr. Growse says: “ Its characteristic note can scarcely be defined 
as the fusion, but rather as the parallel exhibition, of the Hindy 
aud Mahommedan method. Thus in a fagade one storey, or one 
compartment, shows a succession of multifoil Saracenic arches, while 
above and below, on either side, every opening is square-headed 
with the architrave supported on projecting brackets. The one is 
purely Mahommedan, the other is as distinctly Hindu.” 

The munificence of the Mathura Seths has enabled Mr. Growse 
to illustrate his work profusely with autotypes from photographs 
taken by Messrs. Chunni Lal and Bhawani Ram, most of which 
have been admirably executed. 

To us one of the most interesting portions of the Memoir is 
Chapter XII., dealing with the etymology of local names in 
Northern India, as exemplified in the district of Mathura. In 
this essay Mr. Growse satisfactorily establishes, as against Dr, 
Hunter’s non-Aryan theory, the fact that the great mass of nam 
not of modern date, are traceable by the application of the 
ordinary laws of phonetic change, to the Sanskrit. 3 

The Second Part of the Memoir deals with the topography of 
the district. , 





Asgard and the Gods. Tales and Traditions of our, Northern 
Ancestors told for Boys ana Girls adapted from the Work of Dr, 
W. Wagner by M. W. Macdowall, and edited by W. S. W. Anson. 
With numerous Illustrations, London: W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen, Paternoster Square, 1880. 


OR Englishmen Scandinavian mythology, apart from its scien- 

tific interest, must, owing to extent to which its spirit and 

even its machinery are incorporated in the folk-tales of their 

childhood, always possess a special charm, Even to the Hindus 

in the midst of sharp contrasts, it will occasionally speak in a 

familiar voice. In the work before us we have a popular exposition 

of the myths in narrative form and in astyle at once attractive 

and appropriate to the subject, though we question whether it is 
not a little over the heads of average boys and girls. 

The method adopted by the authors is essentially synthetical ; 
and for elaborate criticism the reader must go elsewhere. Ration- 
alistic interpretations of the myths are, indeed, frequently put 
forward, but without any attempt at learned argument, and at the 
same time without dogmatism. An idea of the style of the book 
will be best conveyed by a quotation. 

Here is the myth of Gylphi in Asgard :— 


Now Gylphi heard of all these events in his town of Sigthuna, and he was 
filled with wonder how such things could be. He saw Lake Léger (now 
Maelar), which had taken the place of the land the bulls had dragged away 
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with their plough. He heard from) travellers that the promontories of 
Zealand runving out into the sea had the same form as the bays of Lake 
Maelar in his own country. He knew that Gefion was of the race of the 
Ases, and he puzzled day and night over how they had come to be so power- 
ful. He enquired of the skalds and wise men of his kingdom; he consulted 
his runic signs; but he gained no information from any of these regarding 
that which he wished. to find out. As his longing after wisdom gave him 
no rest, he determined to set off on a journey in search of the land where 
the mighty Ases lived, even though the attempt to find it might cost him 
his life. His heart was set on making his way into Asgard that he might 
learn from its imhabitants of the creation and the end of the world, of the 
Ases’ power and their mode of government, and of the fate of mankind, that 
he might afterwards make all these things known to mortal men. 

King Gylphi was learned in magic. He took the unpretentious form of 
a common traveller. and called himself Gangleri (weary wanderer). He 
walked on a long way through Midgard, until he at length reached a palace, 
the height and cireumference of which he could not measure. When he 
entered the doorway, he saw a vast hall before him, whose length his eye. 
could not pierce. He perceived other mansions to the right band and to the 
left, each of which was crowned with turrets that shone like gold in the 
sunlight. There was a tree there also, whose top rose to the immeasurable 
skies, and whose branches seemed to spread out over the whole world. 

A man, playing with seven knives, was standing at the entrance of the 
palace. He threw them up iuto the air and caught them again, so that they 
seemed to form a shining circle. He asked the traveller what he wanted ; 
Gylphi answered that his name was Gangleri, that he wished to have a night’s 
lodging and to be admitted to the presence of the lord of the palace. 

“ He is our king,” replied the door-keeper ; ‘follow me, and thou shalt see 
his face.’ 

Having said this, he preceded the traveller up the hall. 

There they saw many noble warriors assembled, who were amusing them- 
selves, wassailing, playing and wrestling. Three men of venerable aspect were 
seated on thrones, one of which was higher than the other two, watching the 

ames. 
ar The first of these chieftains is Har (High),” said the guide, “ the other is 
Jafenhar (Equally high), and the last is Thridi (the Third).” 

While he was still speaking, Har turned to the new-comer, and said : 
“ Dost thou need food, stranger; if so, thou wilt find abundant store in 
Har’s hospitable hall. Sit down, and share our meal.” 

Gangleri replied ;: “ Higher than food and foaming beakers do I prize 
wisdom, which lifts the mind above earthly things. So I would fain find a 
wise man, who can answer my questions.” ) 

“ Ask,” said the chieftain, “and thou shalt be answered. But beware thy 
head, for it is forfeited if thou provest thyself unwise.” 

Gangleri drew nearer to the thrones, and began : “ Who is the highest 
and the oldest of the gods, and what are his works and deeds that are most 
worthy of man’s admiration ?” 

Har answered ; “‘ Allfather is his name in our tongue, but all the nations 
of the earth give him a different name, each in their own way. He is the 
highest and mightiest at all times, and rules over all things, the smallest as 
well as the greatest.” 

Jafenhar went on ; ‘‘ Hecreated heaven and earth, the sea and the air, and 
everything that lives and movestherein. He alone is the greatest Ruler.” 

“ The greatest and ‘most glorious of his works,” said Thridi, “was the 
creation of man, whose spirit, ziven by him, will live on, and will not die 
even when the body containing it is turned to dust, The good will live with 
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him for ever in the place that is called Gimil, or Wingolf. The wicked shal] 
also live, but they will descend to Hel, or even to Nifelhel deep down below 
in the ninth world.” 

After that, Gangleri asked many more questions regarding the creation 
and the end of the world, about the gods and their works, and about all the 
riddles of life, and he received answers and explanations, 

But when he still went on enquiring further, the great hall suddenly 

burst with a terrible, loud crash, and in another moment everything had 
vanished. Gylphi found himself alone on a wide, desolate plain, where 
neither palace, tree nor shrub were to be seen. He set out at once on his 
homeward journey, and at last reached hisown realm. There he related 
what he had seen and heard, and wise skalds sang of the marvellous things 
he had told them, and so knowledge grew and spread from land to 
land and from generation to generation, and did not die out of the memory 
of the people. 
We see from this, what idea the Northern people had formed of the 
way in which the divine revelation was made. The conception of Allfather 
and his works appeara to us to be the most remarkable part of this story 
and fully confirms what we have before said on this subject, 


a“ 





Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm, Translated from the 4th 
Edition, with Notes and Appendix by James Steven Stallybrass, 
Vol 1. London. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen, Paternoster 
Square, 1880. 

RIMM’S well-known work on Teutonic Mythology is of a 
totally different character to that which we have just noticed. 

On the one hand, it is analytical and critical, and deals with minute 

details ; on the other, it regards the subject from a purely German 

stand-point, embracing the Scandinavian system only partially and 
incidentally. Its established reputation renders criticism of the 
original superfluous. The translator's work appears to have been 
thoroughly well done. 

Grimm’s Preface, which gives a resumé of the entire subject, and 
to the general reader will be the most interesting part of the work, 

he has reserved to accompany Vol II. 





The Ramayana of Tulsi Das. Translated from the original 
Hindi by F. S. Growse, B.C,S., M.A., Oxon., C.ILE. Fellow of the 
Calcutta University. Books III—VI. Allahabad: North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 1880, 


HE second portion of Mr. Growse’s translation is in no way 

inferior to the first, of which a second edition has, we see, 

been called for. While the English is throughout idiomatic, the 
spirit of the original is carefully preserved. 

Mr. Growse, we see, proposes to re-issue the entire work, during 

the current year, illustrated with photographic landscape views of 

some of the principal places mentioned in the poem, and, what 
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will be still more interesting, with reproductions of the best 
Hindu pictures he ‘can procure, exhibiting the old conventional 
treatment of some of the most celebrated incidents. 









A Hindustani-English Law and Commercial Dictionary. By 
S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. Halle. E, J. Lazarus & Co. Banaras. 
Triibner & Co. London, 1879. 


HIS is, in the main, the same author’s English-Hindustani 
Law and Commercial Dictionary reversed, and Dr. Fallon’s 
name is @ sufficient guarantee of its excellence, Along with the 
Arabic phrases in common use in the Courts, Dr. Fallon has 
been careful to give Hindi equivalents, which show that the 
latter language is fully equal to the task of supplying an intel- 
ligible legal phraseology. In that substitution of the vernacular 
tongue for the foreign jargon at present current in the Courts 
towards which modern tendencies point, Dr. Fallon’s work is 
likely to prove exceedingly useful, while, as a guide to existing 
usage, it leaves nothing to be desired. 



































The Faith of Islam. By the Revd. Edward Sell, Fellow of 
the University of Madras, Triibner & Co., London. Addi- 
son & Co., Madras, 1880. 


F all questions connected with Muhammadanism, the 
most important is the question whether, it is capable 
of progress; whether, at least, it possesses sufficient elasticity 
to enable it to adapt itself~ to the social and political 
changes going on around it. As no organism that is devoid 
of adaptive capacity can survive extensive change in the conditions 
of its environment, so no system, social, political, or religious, 
that is similarly deficient, can long sustain existence in the midst 
of surroundings that differ widely from those which engendered it, 
In these days of rapid development, whatever lacks this impor- 
tant vital principle is doomed to speedy decay and dissolution. 

On the true answer to this question regarding Islam, depends 
the ultimate issue of the Eastern question. That the rule of the 
Musalman Turk, in Europe at least, is out of harmony with the 
times ; that a generation or two hence, if it remains unchanged, 
the discord will be yet more violent, are facts which are beyond 
dispute, If, then, Islam is essentially incapable of reform, any 
attempt to prop up Turkey is worse than vain. The question 
1s differently answered by different authorities. Syed Amir Ali, 
for instance, in his “ Life of Muhammad,” maintains that Islam 
is quite able to adapt itself to new circumstances; while the 
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author of the work before us maintains that it is essentially rigid 
and incapable of change. No nation, he argues, can possibly 
progress whose legal and theocratic systems are based on a set 
of specific precepts which can neither be added to, nor taken 
from, nor modified to suit altered circumstances. For this view, 
we must say, we think Mr. Sells makes out a very strong case. 

His chapter on the Foundations of Islam gives a very clear 
idea of both the character and the force of the Quran, the Tra- 
ditions, the 1jmé and the Qids, and this account, it seems to us, 
leaves no loop-hole of escape from the conclusion that what is 
the duty of the true Musulman in every possible case has been 
fixed in a way which makes innovation and heterodoxy synony- 
mous. As regards the Quran and Sunnat, their interpretation 
having been long since authoritatively settled, this is self-evident. 
It might, perhaps, have been thought that in the Ijma, or decisions 
of the assembled leading theologians, there was an opening 
for the exercise of progressive judgment. But among the Sunnis 
at least, since the death of the four Imams, there have been no 
theologians of the rank of Mujtahid, and there can be none 
in the future, qualified to make Ijmé. 

Qids, again, is regulated by fixed rules, “the most important of 
which is that in all cases it must be based on the Qurd&n, the 
Sunnat, and the Ijm4&, In fact, the fundamental idea of Islam 
fs that a perfect law has been given, even unto details, of social 
and political life. The teaching of Muhammad contains the solu- 
tion of every difficulty that can arise. Every law not provided 
by the Prophet must be deduced analogically.” 

Mr. Sell’s remaining chapters are on the exegesis of the Quran 
and the Traditions; the Sects of Islam ; the Creed of Islim; the 
Practical Duties of Isl4m; and the Feasts and Fasts of Isl4m, 
under all which heads the information he gives is at once detailed 
and critical. 

The work contains the best examination of IslAm, as a system, 
and apart from the life of its founder and its historic relaiions, 
that we know of; while at the same time it is free from prolixity 
and admirably clear and readable. 





The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon. By Sir John B. 
Phear. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


_: an intimate knowledge of his subject, gained from per- 

sonal experience, Sir John Phear adds the special gift of 
describing places and scenes in language which is not only accu- 
rate and, on occasion, picturesque, but, what is of no less import- 
ance, enables ordinary imaginations to realise them without effort. 
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The title he has chosen for his book might lead the reader to 
expect some dry dissertation on the rise and development of rural 
institutions in India and Ceylon. So far, however, from its being 
of this character, we know of no work better calculated, at least 
as regards Bengal, either to give English readers a correct idea of 
rural life and rural scenery as they are, or to interest them in the 
subject. 

Though the scientific aspects of the subject are not ignored, the 
matter of a large portion of the book is concerned with the con- 
crete aspects of things as they are, and the language is popular. 
This is especially the case with the first part of the book, which 
was originally published in the pages of the Calcutta Review, and 
which deals with modern village life in Bengal. The second part 
is devoted to the agricultural community of Ceylon, and is the sub- 
stance of notes made by the writer on the spot ; and the third part, 
entitled “ From the Joint Family tothe Village,” is an attempt to 
explain the growth ab initio of the Bengal institution, and the rise 
of the social grades and conceptions of property connected with it, 
by the application of the principles of evolution and differentiation. 





Sketches in Indian Ink. By John Smith, Jnr., Colonel (Retired 
List). Calcutta: “ Englishman” Office, 9, Hare Street. Lon- 
don: W.H. Allen & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, 1880, 


O the insight of the humourist, Ali Baba added the imagina= 
tion of the poet, and the pictures of Anglo-Indian society 
with which he presented us, derived a large portion of their effect 
from the colouring with which the highly refracting medium of 
his fancy clothed them. The sketches of Colonel John Smith, Jur., 
are monochromes which depend for the impression they create on 
their grouping and on such effects of chiaro scuro as the drier light 
of philosophy elicits from them. We rise from the one with the 
sense of having been in a kind of fairy land, the phantasmagorial 
dwellers in which repeat the figures of our every-day experience with 
the likeness in unlikeness with which the figures of an opium 
dream mock those of our waking life, amused and delighted, but 
hardly the wiser ; from the other, with the feeling of having gone 
the round of a number of more or less familiar acquaintances and 
re-inspected them from behind a dark lantern, wiser and perhaps 
sadder for the revelation. Both are excellent in their way, and 
the one may, perhaps, serve to some extent as a corrective of 
the other. 
There is more of moral purpose about Colonel Smith than 
about Ali Baba, but the moral purpose is never put forward so 
obtrusively as to spoil the story, Even in “The Oxonian in 
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Asia,” by far the best of the series, where the moral purpose is 
deepest and most intimately associated with the narrative, there 
is a sustained interest and a pathos which will enlist the attention 
of even the least serious reader, The author himself, indeed, 
tells us that there is no moral to be drawn from his hero’s share in 
the story, and this is true in so far that the problem sug- 
gested is not allowed to work itself out to a final conclusion. 
The burden of the story is the crownless martyrdom which the 
ordinary surroundings of Anglo-Indian life inflict on the man of 
refined culture and an over-sensitive nature. The premature death 
of the young Oxonian leaves us without an answer to the ques- 
tion whether any compromise, short of self-obliteration, was 
possible. 

In his treatment of the subject, Colonel Smith makes good 
use of the admirable opportunities it afforded him for telling 
satire, and the arguments introduced into it, display a keen 
critical insight and extensive reading. 
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Ghorédr Dim. Printed by Bhola Nath Chakrabarti at the 
Chikitsétattwa Press, No. 80, Muktéram Babu’s Street, 
Chorebagan, and published by Sarach Chandra Deb, at No. 39, 
Muktér4m Babu’s Street, Calcutta. Aswin, 1287, B.S. 


HE author of these few pages of verse has followed the 
growing practice of giving a queer name to a worthless 

book, But we doubt whether he has acted wisely in doing so, 
for his book is really not a worthless one. The risk he runs is 
that the public may be misled by the name of his book into 
neglecting it as one of that despicable mass of street literature 
than which it is really so much higher and purer, The story he de- 
scribes is as follows:—A poor shepherd boy, meeting with a 
fisherman on his way to the market, wants to purchase a fish, which 
is somewhat aristrocratic of its kind, and is taunted by the 
fisherman with the aristocratic desire of riding the high horse. 
The fisherman goes his way, but the shepherd boy spends rest- 
less days and nights in the vain search of a horse, for the purchase 
of which he is provided with the splendid sum of one rupee saved 
from the scanty earnings of many a weary day. For a rupee, 
however, noone consents to sell him even a colt, and his morti- 
fication at the thought of being unable to return the fisherman $s 
compliment by actually keeping a stable becomes unbounded. 
A shrewd shopkeeper takes advantage of his stupidity to cheat 
him out of his pocket by selling him a large gourd which he 
takes away under the impression that it is a horse’s egg, which 
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in due time will yield him an animal of the kind he wants. In 
the course of his journey homeward he feels it necessary to give 
himself a few minutes’ rest, and accordingly, at the dusky hour 
of nightfall, he relieves himself of his load by placing his pre- 
cious egg on an oldand fragile bamboo scaffolding under which 
a jackal is just then lurking. The scaffolding gives way ; 
the gourd falls with a heavy sound and is cracked; the affrighted 
jackal runs away ; and the poor shepherd boy pursues the flying 
animal in the belief that it is the colt which the egg has duly 
delivered to him forthe rupee he has paid for it. The story, it 
is clear, is a trifle and would reflect little credit upon the author 
even if it were all his own, which, however, we have reason to 
doubt. Nor is the moral of the story so grand or profound as 
to constitute by itself a title to literary fame. That the fool 
who entertains aspirations too far above the legitimate aspirations 
of his class only makes himself ridiculous in the end, is a truth 
which every one but the fool has understood from the very 
beginning of human life. Neither invention nor moral depth 
therefore, constitutes the merit of this little work. Its merit 
lies in the descriptive power displayed in it. Of this we feel 
tempted to give a few samples. The following is the author's des- 
cription of Day-break :— 


atecat atfs, fafarg atet, Sal AVY ay 
afam Ze, AAA Bee, B tata ocr car I 
“aferatel, atel otal, tact coca atte 
atel cots, cates cles, Wate "tea OTF 
OTA SIA, STIA-Stem, SlStal cHifoea way | 
NAB CATS, CHC CAT, faery foifery ore y 
TAS otal, Ws-cotai, Bora ctots ota 
COIsH Sta, FER fats, cca Steta WA I 
Hera TH, Ailsa T¥, cacy Astra cra} | 
SALA WH, BCG ol, BATH DtcHA CTT o 
Ca)-SU1-B, MPM aca,—“ 8 cal st so” | 
CHAB WA, TAS Yes, ca) Veo Fy 
Heaa tal, a cel Ate, atace sear sce | 
TU ceB, witTG cod, CHT A HCA AICS | 
CHS Z| HCH, CAC BLA, SAA facz Fes I 
CFS THA, ics sta, SAB aw fics | 
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Civisifs, eur-erw, fw fara scat 
CHITRA QTM, CHAK COT, aiwla Sata Sea | 
Sieay tel, xesta tet, Ets eicacea aa 
Q cay fara, core gfercy, BIAS AwtA HAM 


This reminds us very forcibly of the late Babu Dinabandhu 
Mitra’s description of morning in the Banga Darsana. It is less 
refined than the latter, but not less bold or graphic. The following 
is the description of a ‘village pond :— 


Ricoa Ht ABH QE, SS OE OT | 
HACIGY HICH BLA, STAT RICHAA TAI 
sta-@Uet ae BA, ayia otfeeta 1 

Sb, ACH Stra ae, Re CAT AT | 
Sti, ottew, Btate-epN, ata awl Se | 
BlS BA MS AALS, SIS Far] AS |) 


CHB HCAA SIS ATG, TiS) coger y 
cayaatca at Saw Hts CHNA-SIS aT RA 
cata ates a1 tizataticy cafaca acy BTBl 
catqatca a coors Tibt, fefacy Rca FH I 


A first-rate painter could not have given us a better picture 


than this. 


The reader remembers Goldsmith’s description of the poor aged 
widow in the Deserted Village: — 


“ All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 


That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, fore’d in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling creeses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn.” 


Let the reader compare with this the following description of a 
poor old woman by the author of Ghordr Dim :— 


GUA AT, GIA TH, WtH Wea AFT AT, 


SITS HCA Stel AS, eM GaAs 


HHA CATT SAG a1, WH PCA SRA S37, 


Rio form fern, otrel Atal, Ste ATES cote 


STS TSI carsq GTA, StS TifScy saw csica, 


ABA BTA (OCH WA, “Sta AFA CN | 2” 
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It would be unjust to say that the picture of the Bengali poet 
is less graphic or life-like than that of the author of the Deserted 
Village. Indeed, the realistic tone and appearance of Ghorér 
Dim is something like a novelty in Bengali poetry, which generally 
deals either with morbid sentimentalism or with a material world 
very different from that which we see around us. Poetry of the 
kind quoted above implies an appreciation of the every-day world 
which is seldom shown by Bengali authors, and a habit of observ- 
ation which Bengalis as a nation do not possess, but the cultiva- 
tion of which is absolutely necessary for the purposes of the new 
civilisation which they must now accept. Ghordr Dim, though 
a small thing, possesses great value, It is written in a spirit which 
we hope and trust will become more general among Bengali 
authors, 





Phula-béléd. (Lyric Poems). Part I. By Debendra Nath Sen. 
Printed by I. C. Bose & Co., at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bow- 
bazar Street, Calcutta, and published by the Author at Gazipur. 
1287 B. E. 

&bu Debendra N&th Sen’s poetry is very different from that 

of the author of Ghordr Dim. The latter is realistic ; 

the former is ideal and sentimental. But though belonging to 
the class which we so often condemn, we are glad to be able to say 
that Babu Debendra N&th’s poetry is free from many of the faults 
which characterise that class. Its beauties, indeed, are many, It 
displays excellent taste; it is full of the ‘instinct of poesy’; it 
evinces a most delicate sympathy with objective beauty ; it exhibits 

a fine appreciation of harmony between the moral and the material 

world. The poems contained in this part are lyrical addresses 

to flowers looked at as different types of female beauty and female 
sentiment. The following extract from the poem addressed to 
the Kadmini may be taken as a specimen :— 


CNA KOE SX tifa Yuts, 
faficeta ai eBre, Sta Fa a1 Vibes, 
fe Stz-Bitaet Fa ars OfT ara? 


AST sf4 Ta catca Stfat Bafa | 


aty ca cotatfa we atta calea | 
wia ofa at RScw, aealas 3 Bloc, 
ahs atcay STH SH CA MSA; 
Biz fs cea Bea Fal G wad? 
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axa fartte via ay sifaaica, 

aR ACT COMITATN YX Yfa CRM CRT, 
TA-Ay cory facS afoa AAA, 

fats 49 aq Sirs Gfacs Sea! 


Here is another :— 


“itfeaay aan Ae atfan «azz, 
Hea “ca THA cH | SA Colaty, 

Bafa efor 7%, BATA C HH ZF 
Aga Stats tf Sila ataty! 


92 ac caftatfs argaatal, 
FACT JBITWA ATA VIATAA Gia ; 
Was-BS} GYBiTs, ater asithes aicg, 


Bez By AVN SIS Sal FAI 


Babu Debendra N&th Sen looks at flowers—nature’s loveliest 
creations—with a poet’s eye. He finds in them the history of 
woman, and he sketches that history with a pencil dipped in the 
gentlest colours of poetry. He is one of the few Bengali poets 
who ought to woo the Muses with greater devotion and chivalry. 
We sincerely trust that the second part of Phulabdld will be 
still better than the first. 





Banga Sahitya o Banga Bhdsd Bisaye Baktrité. Read by 
Gang& Charan Sarkar at the premises of the Dacca College in 
the month of Ashér 1286 B.E. Printed and published by 
Nandaléla Basu at the Sadharani Press, Chinsura, 1880. 


oe Gangé Charan Sarkar is a judicial officer who is about to re- 
tire from the service of which he is such a distinguished mem- 
ber. His appearance in the field of Bengali literatare has, therefore, 
a meaning which ought to be carefully noted. When an old man, 
who bas passed the best years of his life in the performance of 
the grave duties of a judge, thinks it worth his while to write out 
a history of Bengali literature, it becomes difficult to speak of 
that literature in the contemptuous terms in which it is sometimes 
described by natives and foreigners. The view which Babu Ganga 
Charan takes of his country’s literature, though not exhaustive, is 
certainly very interesting. He is a warm lover and an ardent 
admirer of that literature ; and we cannot say that either his love 
or his admiration is misdirected. Commencing with the great 
medixyal poets, of whom he seems to be a very appreciative 











reader, B&bu Ganga Charan runs through all the epochs of Bengali 
literature, including the one which has not yet closed. It 
is of course a very rapid survey ; but it is a survey made 
by a man who knows how to tell the shortest tale in the most 
interesting fashion. ‘The style of the paper deserves one word of 
notice, It is not the new Bengali style ;it is not the old Bengali 
style. It is both old and new ;it is a history by itself. We will 
give the reader two specimens -— 


Speaking of Bidydpati :— 

Slay WAAAY wtaca zaya, fafax Ste tdi Qae atal AF 
SITY AAS Si 1 At fofarwe, aRaT aitfeco ase ceifycaa 
qescaa sis stfacs fanrisths asea afasta ofa | 


Comparing Bidyépati with Chandi Das :— 


CSCIA AAT AcwA | ca, faartotfoa afasy fee atfsz, 
paritaa Sfael Saat acn ba OA; faarrtfoa aay presi fz- 
Sty foeaal, Dalaicaa aval Ate fan] sae HAG Sitd WI Sal; 
faarteifoa srai-wtfe fafay fafoq sta fouta wtp, vel- 
aaa BAA] ge aAdTa MASS alostfsaray aacea arty 
fefta cae aTetees Zag | 


The two extracts will also enable the reader to form an idea of 
Babu Gangé Charan’s powers as a literary artist. 





Kdbya-Sundari. By Purna Chandra Basu. Printed and publish” 
ed by G. C, Basu and Co., at 309, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta: 
1287, BS. 


HIS is the first work of its kind in Bengali, It givesa critical 
estimate of the female characters in the novels of Babu Ban- 
kim Chandra Chatterji much in the style in which Mrs, Jameson has 
analysed Shakspeare’s heroines. The critical powers displayed iu 
the work are really of a very high order. We do not agree iu all 
that Babu Purna Chandra says ; but we warmly admire ‘the spirit, 
tone, and style of all that he has written. Asa specimen of zsthe- 
tic criticism in Bengali, Babu Purna Chandra’s work deserves a high 
place in Bengali literature, and ought to be thankfully welcomed by 
all whe feel a patriotic interest in 1 the development of that litera- 
ture, 
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Jecbun Bindu, a short Memoir of Soudamini, the beloved Wife 
of Rakhal Chandra Raya, Printed and published by Bhuban 
Mohan Ghosh at the Sadharan Brahma Somaj Press, Calcutta, 
1286, B.S. 


HIS is a brief memoir of a Brahma Jady who has lately died, 
She was the wife of Babu Rakhal Chandra Raya,a member 
of the well-known Lakutia family in the district of Backergunge. 
We learn from the memoir that Mrs. Raya could read, write and 
sing, entertained very advanced views of social and domestic life, 
acted up to the full height of her convictions, and did much to 
promote female education in this country. For all this Mrs, 
Raya certainly deserved a memoir, and we are glad that a memoir 
has been written by the only man who had a right to do s0, 
There is, however, one point on which we wish to say a word, 
The writer of the memow has made an attempt to represent 
Mrs. Raya in the light of a persecuted martyr. But without 
desiring to deprive Mrs. Raya of an iota of the praise which may 
be justly due to her, we feel bound to state that a perusal of her 
memoir deeply impresses us with the belief, that if any one felt 
the sting of social persecution, it was not she, but those among 
her friends and relations whom she abandoned for the sake of 
her religion and social creed. Such memoirs possess an obvious 
interest. 


Nalini. A Monthly Journal and Review, Nos. 1, 2 and 38. 
Printed at the Kar Press, 166, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, and 
published by N. N, Bose. 1287, B.S. 


E sincerely welcome this new Bengali periodical, for we have 

a belief that it is Bengali periodicals that will henceforth 

do most for Bengaliliterature. Nalini seems to be a well-conducted 
paper. Its most interesting feature is its science element. We 
hope the editor will devote more space to science than to imagina- 
tive literature. We venture to predict a very useful career 
for Naliné. 


Saral Jwara-Chikitsa, Part I. By Dr. Jadunath Mukherji. 
Printed and published by Nityanand Ghosh at the Chikitsa 
Prakash Press, 160, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 


ABU Jadunath Mukherji has rendered eminent service to his 
country by the many useful medical works he has already 
written in Bengali. His Sarir Palan is the best sanitary primer 
used in the schools of Bengal. The work under notice is another 
admirable contribution made by him to Bengali medical literature. 
lt is a treatise describing the treatment of fever. We cannot 
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help confessing that we have read this treatise with a feeling of 
unmixed delight and admiration. We have not seen another 
exposition of a scientific subject so simple, so lucid, so enter- 
taining, so free from scientific heaviness. Dr. Jadunath has 
evidently a faculty for popularising medical science such as few 
in any country possess. The work has another important feature. 
In describing the treatment of fever, it takes due notice of 
differences in rank and wealth, and the different conditions of 
town life and village life in this country, It is a work of 
rare merit, creditably got up. 

















